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THE CEYLON JUNGLE FOWL. 


The origin of our domestic animals is always an 
dnteresting subject, and the differences which have 
occurred through domestication and cross-breeding 
are well worthy of study. It is generally admitted 
that our domestic fowls have descended from the 
Jungle fowls of the East Indies, and the different 
species of game fowls still retain much of the shape, 
coloring, combativeness of disposition, and courage 
of the wild species. The Jungle fowls known ‘o 
naturalists are four in number, and it is at present 
undetermined whether or not these species have a 


‘common origin, and if they have, which of the four 


species is the original one. The Indian Jungle 
fowl, Gallus Bankiva, bears the closest resemblance 
to our well known Black-red Game of all the four 
wild ones, and that—fowl is regarded as the imme- 
diate parent of this variety, from which the several 


-8ub-varieties have been bred by crossing or, by 


Selection, Another species from Southern India, 
Gallus Sonneratii, is distinguished by the flattened 
shafts of the hackle feathers, and although it has 





been crossed extensively with domestic fowls, its 
progeny has been lost in the general mixing of new 
blood. It is now rarely known, except as the source 
of bright colored feathers which are in demand by 
the makers ‘of artificial flies for fishing. The third 
species, Gallus furcatus, is known chiefly by its 
forked tail feathers and its brilliant metallic green 
shading; it has been crossed on the common fowl, 
but has left no special marks upon the races. The 
fourth, the subject of our illustration, and the 
rarest species, is confined to the Island. of Ceylon, 
and has been seen in Europe only for four or five 
years past. It has no very marked characteristics, 
and is more like a common specimen of much- 


. mixed ‘‘ barn-door fowl ’’ than any one of the other 


wild fowls. A general description of these fowls 
may given as follows: The adult male has striped 
and pointed feathers, which spread not only over 
the sides to form the hackle, but extend over the 
breast. The central saddle feathers are broad, 
brilliant dark-blue in color, and are edged with a 
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slight fringe of orange. When young the cocks are 
but little different from the hens, the secondary 
wing feathers being barred transversely with bands 
of light and dark brown, and the neck feathers be- 
ing streaked in a similar manner. As the males 
arrive at maturity the coloring becomes showy and 
brilliant, as is the habit with so many of the wild 
species of birds. The females are much like a 
Brown-red Game hen ; the secondary flight feathers 
are strongly marked with alternate dark and light 
bars, and the breast feathers have a. light center 
and margin. The young chicks have the three 
dark bands, one down the center of the head, and 
the others running backwards from the eyes, which 
are so common with the young of many of the 
domestic varieties. It is worthy of remark that 
these wild birds are very inferior to. their domesti- 
cated descendants as table fowls, and in this respect 
they offer one instance, out of so many which we 
have, of the improvement which has been made by 
a systematic, long continued course of breeding. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 


— aa 

[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.] 


These hints are intended to suggest thoughts 
which may be made helpful in the study of farm 
work and the learning of the best practice, and not 
a8 a list of orders to do this or that at any particu- 
lar time. A farmer who does not know his busi- 
ness would not be helped much by reading that in 
April oats must be sown or the ground plowed 
for corn, because in this wide country, oats are 
sown from January to May, and corn from March 
to June. We desire to give hints that will help 
not only the beginners, but the old farmer who 
must live and learn, because something new is 
occurring in farm practice every day. 

Top-dressing.—An early top-dressing of artificial 
manure upon fall grain and grass fields is often of 
the greatest advantage. The ground is now moist 
and mellow, and the soluble fertilizers are at once 
ready to be utilized. We have seen the effect in 
the changed color of the foliage in twelve hours 
after an application, when a gentle shower has 
fallen immediately afterwards. If the fertilizer can 
be sown during a shower so much the better, other- 
wise we choose the afternoon for the work, so that 
the dew of the night may act as a rapid solvent. 


What Fertilizers to Use.—For grass, 150 lbs. of 
Rectified Peruvian Guano per acre is often useful, 
and so may be the same quantity of complete 
grass manures made for this purpose. Those 
who cannot procure these easily, can use 100 lbs. 
of gypsum per acre, with 250 lbs. of fine bone dust 
and as many wood ashes as possible up to 40 bush- 
els peracre. The German Potash Salts are a good 
substitute for ashes. For grain the prepared com- 
plete fertilizers, or Peruvian guano, bone dust, or 
superphosphate of lime may be used. Wood 
ashes never comeamiss for any crop. See page 127. 

A Caution.—Great damage may be done by using 
concentrated fertilizers in close contact with seed 
or very young plants. A teaspoonful of such a 
fertilizer dropped upon a seed or young sprouted 
grain will kill the germ, or the tender sprout or 





“growing point” of the plant. An a 
fertilizer should be well mized with the sone 
scattered very thinly over the surface, and un] = 
it is raining at the time, should never besownu a 
a growing crop while the leaves are wet, Ocalan 
sense will guide a thoughtful man when he knows 
that most of these fertilizers are either caustic 
or corrosive, excepting gypsum, which is harmlegg, 
Harrowing Winter Grain is @ practice now gen- 
erally adopted, and there are many good harrows 
made especially for this purpose, with teeth that 
slope backwards, or that may be reversed for or- 
dinary work. Harrowing after applying fertilizers 
or sowing grass or clover seed is doubly useful, = 


Sowing Clover.—From considerable experience the: 
writer prefers to delay sowing clover until the 
ground has become settled and the weather warm, 
A warm spell earlier may start the seed andastrong © 
frost afterwards killthe young germs. Our present. 
agricultural practice must be no longer carried on 
by “rule of thumb” or in the old hap-hazard back- 
woods fashion. We have “a hard row to hoe” 
now and must make use of the very best methods. 
by which every seed must count and every hour's 
labor be made effective. 


Fodder Crops.—No farm where animals are kept. 
can be profitably worked without a provision for: 
some green fodder, such as oats, oats and peas 
mixed, oats and barley mixed, or other crops to be 
sown later. Earliness is indispensable, and the first. 
work of this month should be to prepare the ground 
and sow seed for fodder. The leafiest kind of oats. 
should be chosen; New Brunswick, Excelsior, an@ 
Probsteier oats have a good stalk and leaf, and 
answer well for this purpose. But two crops can 
be grown at once and a double yield secured by 
sowing two kinds of seeds. Thus 14 bushels each of 
oats and Canada peas sown together, will yield as. 
much fodder on good soil on one acre as the same. 
seed sown separately on two acres. So with oats 
and barley mixed, and other mixtures which should 
be studied and experimented upon. 

Spring Wheat should be sown as early as possible, 
and so should oats. These grains need a long sea- 
son to develop their full growth. Some new 
varieties of wheat are very promising, and should 
be tried in a small way as a test. No one should 
risk his whole crop on any new and untried variety, 
As wheat does not mix in the field, a new variéty 
mgy be tried in a strip with other kinds, without 
risk. of mixing the varieties. 

Soft and Hard Wheats.—The millers are generally 
opposed to what they call “soft wheats,” and re- 
fuse to pay full price for them. This may be a just. 
discrimination, because hard wheats are more 
profitable to them. But it may be better to grow 
80 bushels per acre of soft wheats, (which is gen- 
erally more prolific than the hard varieties) at 60 
cents a bushel, than 20 bushels of hard at 70 cents, 
So that the soft, prolific kinds may be the more 
profitable and millers and farmers both be satisfied. 

Oats.—From 50 to 60 bushels of oats should be 
the least satisfactory yield, and the aim should be 
to have the ground in a condition to produce this 
instead of the 25 or 30 which is now a usual harvest. 
The whole secret is in the fertilizing of the soil. 

Barley should not be considered as merely a ma- 
terial for brewing. There is'no better grain for 
horses, and barley-meal with corn or potatoes is 
excellent for cows and pigs. The two-rowed variety 
yields more than the six-rowed, but the six-rowed 
brings 10 cents more from the malsters. Two- 
rowed is the better for fodder purposes also. For 
a good yield of barley the soil must be fine and 
rich, otherwise oats should be sown, 


Peas may be made profitable where the greet 
pods can be sold in the market and the straw cut. 
for fodder. Asnearly all our native grown seed is 
half spoiled by the weevil, seed from Canada, or 
other localities free from it, should be procured. 
Peas may be sown with a grain drill by stopping 
every alternate spout, and may be cultivated with 
the grain horse-hoe (described in the American 
Agriculturist, August, 1878). 

Cultivating Small Grains.—The practice of culti- 
vating small grains, oats, barley, wheat, and peas, 
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wil! become general as soon as the advantages are 
well understood. The cultivatur or horse-hoe made 
for this purpose may be used for corn, roots, and 
potatoes, as well as for the small grains. 

Plowing for Mangels or Beets. —Mangels and sugar 
beets should be sown next month. But the ground 
needs such thorough preparation that this work 
should be begun in April. A corn or potato stubble 
may be chosen, manure spread and plowed in and 

_ the ground harrowed and rolled if needed, until 
perfectly mellow. Two plowings are advisable, the 
first, deep, if the soil is stiff. 

Potatoes.—Experience with the Colorado beetle, 
should prompt the early planting of potatoes ; also 
abundant manuring and good preparation of the 
soil. The latter often doubles the crop. An extra 
100 bushels of potatoes per acre is well worth work- 
ing for. [t does not pay to plant large seed. Small, 
well-ripened seed will be the most profitable when 
its cost is considered. After much observation, the 
writer finds no difference in the crop from small 
and large seed. Of course there is a limit, and po- 
tatoes as small as hickory nuts are not referred to. 

Carrots and Parsnips, as field crops, are not to be 
recommended, unless for sale, when we can grow 
sugar-beets and many varieties of mangels with 
half the trouble of cultivating and harvesting. If 
carrots are desired by dairymen for special pur- 
poses, they might try as a substitute, the yellow or 
orange-globe or egg-shaped mangels, the red beets 
or the early blood turnip beets which come in for 
early.fall and winter feeding. 

Flaz.—This crop promises to become a staple, 
East as well as West, as flax manufacturing is be- 
coming established. Low, moist ground, newly 
cleared swamp or meadow-land suits flax exactly. 
In the West, fresh prairie is suitable. 1 bushel of 
seed per acre should be sown this month. 

Raising Calves.—To purchase improved stock, re- 
quires much money. But the same result may be 
gained by keeping a well selected bull and raising 
the heifer calves with care. Calves will thrive 
well when taught to drink from the pail the third 
day. It is well for them to suck the cow and 
soften the udder, for three or four days. 

Sheep.—Lambs and sheep intended for sale should 
be pushed as fast as possible with safety. But most 
haste in this respect often secures least speed. 
Ewes that have raised lambs and that are to be sold, 
should be fed so as to be out of the way by June. 

Cows.—There is no better feed as a steady diet for 
cows, than grass; but there may be cases in which 
some stimulating food may be used with benefit. 
Early grass is not healthful, being immature and 
too laxative. It would be better to follow the old 
English practice in this respect, and not turn cows 
to grass until May. May-day is an ancient farmer’s 

holiday on this account in England, and we might 
well follow their practice. This, of course, refers 
to localities with the same seasons—earlier at the 
south, and even later at the far north. 


Horses.—As the coat begins to loosen, the skin is 
often irritable. This may be corrected by giving 
in the food daily one ounce of an equal mixture of 
sulphur and cream of tartar for a few days. Good 
grooming with a soft brush and a blunt curry-comb 
should not be neglected. Ifthe gums are swollen, 
rub them with a corn-cob dipped in powdered 
borax. Cleanliness is a great preventive of disease. 
As the weather becomes warmer, more oats, rye, or 
barley, and less corn may be fed. An occasional 
feed of cut ruta-bagas will be useful. 

Brood Mares.—As foaling approaches, brood mares 
should be turned into a loose box. The extra ex- 
ercise is beneficial and they rest more at ease. 
Their work should be lightened. The most genile 
treatment should be exercised ; the temper of the 
colt often depends upon this. 

Pigs.—Pork is looking up, and pigs are worth 
more than they were a few months ago. While 
prices are low, the cost of feeding should be 
reduced. Pigs can be kept most ‘cheaply upon 
grass in summer, and an orchard is a good place 
for them ; they will do service in destroying insects. 

Sundry Matiers.—Poultry should be kept free 
from vermin; dig up the ground in the runs and 


clean the houses and so escape gapes. Provide 
good coops for young chicks, and let them run in 
the garden or orchard. Clean up everything about 
the house and barns and burn the rubbish ; numer- 
ous eggs and chrysalids of insects will be burned 
with it. Put all the tools and implements in order, 
and whitewash pig-pens, poultry-houses and sheep- 
pens. Look well to fences before cattle find the 
weak places; if these are once found, they are 
always dangerous. Pile up all loose manure; it 
may thus be made into good condition for corn or 
roots next month. As the weather becomes warm, 
use plaster freely to deodorize yards, stables, and 
pens ; it does a double duty when thus used. Clear 
the outlets of drains, and repair washed roads. 





The Orchard and Garden. 
He aad. 

Not having space for the few general Notes on 
the work of the horticultural departments usually 
given here, we commend the readers to those 
of last month. They are quite as timely now 
as then, and have lost none of their importance. 

-_-~<+>—— 
Orchard and Nursery. 


The preliminary work as indicated in these col- 
umns for the last two or three months, will, in 
many localities, be yet in order. We have advised 
ordering trees early, and if they came to hand be- 
fore the proper time to plant, it was advised to 
heel them in, i. e., to set them temporarily in trenches, 
where they will be safe for some time, until they can 
be planted....In many cases trees have to make a 
long journey from the nursery to the purchaser, and 


Trees in transportation are liable to injury, in spite 
of the skillful packing of the nurseryman. If de- 
tained on the road, they may dry out and, when 
opened, present a dead and shriveled appearance. 
No matter how unpromising they may look, they 
can probably be restored. First look to the labels, 
and see that they are all well fastened ; then open 
a trench in a dry sandy place, and bury the trees 
root and branch, taking care that the moist earth 
comes well in contact with the branches and twigs 
to the very top. A week or less of this treatment, 
unless the trees were absolutely dead, will com- 
pletely restore them. Be very careful, in taking 
them out, not to lose labels or break the twigs. 
....-Another danger is overheating, causing the 


Buis to start into growth.—The uppermost buds 
may have weak white shoots some inches long, the 
lower ones shorter shoots, while farther down on 
the branches the buds will still be dormant. In 
this case, the branches must all be cut back toa 
sound bud. The needed severe cutting may not 
leave much of the tree, but it is the only remedy. 


Cutting Back at Planting.—The novice at tree- 
planting can not see why he should not set all that 
the nurseryman gives him. So he might, did the. 
nursery give him all that belongs to him. Even 
with the greatest care, some roots must be cut off, 
but in hurried work the tree is deprived of one- 
third to one-half of its roots. It then becomes 4 
matter of necessity to cut back the top, that there 
may be a proper proportion of root and branch. 


Do not Hurry tree-planting. If the ground is 
not dry and mellow, let the trees wait. The land 
being marked out, and the place for each tree 
staked, take sufficient time to plant each tree prop- 
erly; this means spreading the roots; covering 
them gradually with top soil, working this well in 
among the roots, firming the soil gently with the 
foot—not trampling it—then when the filling is 
completed press down the soil firmly again. 

Stakes are not needed if a tree is well set, unless 
it is of very large size. Many water the roots at 
planting, but this is unnecessary except late in 
spring when the ground has become somewhat dry. 

Mulching is always needed, to keep the soil 
around the roots moist. Straw, poor hay, stable 
litter, chips, or whatever will prevent evaporation. 

Grafting succeeds best with perfectly dormant 
cions set upon stocks, the buds of which have com- 
menced to swell, Full details are given in the num- 





ber for April, 1877, which may be had for 15 cents. 


| The Cankerworm, in localities where it is trouble- 





some, appears as soon as the ground thaws. The: 
female, being wingless, can not fly, and when she 
. leaves the ground has to climb up the trunk to lay 
her eggs. All “remedies” consist in presenting 
some barrier to the ascent of the female. Con-- 


| trivances are numerous ; the simplest is a band of. 





heavy brown paper around the trunk, smeared with: 
tar or printer’s ink, and looked to every few days.. 

The Tent Caterpillar.—Before the trees leave out, 
they should be carefully inspected for the eggs of 
this insect. They are in a band about an inch long 
near the ends of the small twigs, and are readily 
seen against the sky. Cut and burn. 

Mounds of Earth that were made around young 
trees last fall to keep off mice, should be leveled. 
——<>>— 

The Fruit Garden, 


The fact that one has not a plot of land to set 
apart for a fruit-garden, should not prevent his 
having an abundance of small fruits. While it is 
better on many accounts to have separate. gardens 
for the vegetables and the’ small fruits, cultivate 
them together rather than be without either. Last 
month we noted the standard varieties. Nearly all 
of the small fruits start early, and should be planted 
as soon as the soil is in-good condition. Distances 
apart to plant the kinds were given last month, 

Strawberries.—Uncover them, merely separating 
the straw over the plants, and exposing the leaves 
to the light and air, leaving the soil covered. Set 
plants early, that they may get well established be- 
fore hot weather. Plants set now will give a full 
crop next spring, but not before. They are some- 
times used for an edging in the vegetable garden. 

Currants.—If not pruned last fall, do’it at once, 
cutting out branches where they are crowded, and 
shortening the new wood. Manure abundantly. If 
the soil is light and dry, cover it with coarse litter. 

Gooseberrics,—Give same treatment as currants. 

Grapes.—If any were left unpruned last fall, prune 
at once. Plant vines early. See article on page 145. 

ies.—If tender kinds were covered last 
fall, take them up and tie to stakes or trellis, 
aR 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Flants Wintered in Cold Frames,—These are set’ 
out just so soon as the soil can be worked, as de- 
scribed last month, and the sashes from the frames 
are used upon other frames, to hasten forward a 
crop of lettuce. As soon as the lettuce is cut, cu- 
cumbers come on in the frames, and their early 
growth much forwarded ; thus the sashes pay. 

Plants under Glass.—Those from seeds sown this 
spring, whether in hot-bed, cold-frame, or window 
boxes already described, need care to prevent them 
from being drawn up and weak. This is done by 
transplanting and giving more room, and by expos- 
ing the plants every mild day. Tomatoes that have 
been transplanted into flats or boxes, are helped by 
root pruning. This is done by drawing a knife 
through the soil, midway between the rows of plants 
each way. If this is done two or three times, each 
plant will have its compact little ball of roots. 

Window Boxes containing vegetable plants, may 
be set out during mild days,and when it may be 
done without risk of frost, be left out all night. 

Sowing Seeds.—The distinction given last month 
between Hardy and Tender Vegetables should be 
kept in mind. It is very easy to remember whether 
a given vegetable belongs to one of two classes. 

Hardy Vegetables can be sown everywhere s0 soon 
as the soil is dry enough and heavy frosts are over. 

Tender Vegetables should wait until the soil is not 
only dry but warm, and the danger of all frosts is 
past. This is fixed for every neighborhood by the 
observations of farmers who have learned at what 
date it is, on the average, safe to plant Indian corn. 
As corn is a tropical plant, and quite as tender as 
any other of the garden, it makes a very safe guide. 

Garden Implements.—On page 142 we have set 
forth the advantages of having, in even amoderate- 
sized garden, a seed-sower and weeder, as they not 
only save time, but do the work much better than 
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it can be done by hand—other sowers and other 
weeders afford quite a variety to choose from. 

Distances Between Rows.—In a large garden it 
makes a great deal of difference whether rows are 
12, 15, or 18 inches apart, but in a family garden a 
‘few inches are not so important. Provide markers 
to mark all needed distances without delay in 
‘changing the teeth. We find it better to have two 


Markers, which are home made. A piece of 
seantling of convenient length has handles at- 
tached, as in the engraving. On one side stout 
teeth are fixed every 9 inches, and on the other at 


12inches. This gi 
12 inch rows, and using every other mark 18 and 24 
inch ; besides this, we have one with the teeth 15 
inches apart, which is often desirable. A line is 
set to run the marker by, the one who uses it walk- 
ing backwards; if more rows are to be marked, 
the line will not be needed again, as a tooth of 
the marker may be run in the last furrow made. 
Garden Line and Reel.—A line will often be need- 
ed in laying out rows, beds, etc., and should 
have a good reel. We emphasize should have, and 
if any one knows where a garden reel can be bought 
that is worth its weight in old iron, we will be 
obliged tothem. We know of nothing more abso- 
lutely worthless for the purpose it pretends to serve 
than the garden reel as sold. It looks well, but 
will not lasta week. It will save bother to discard 
the reel, and take two hard-wood sticks, 2 to 23 ft. 
long, pointed at one end,and wind up the line on one, 
as a boy winds his kite-string, and tie the end of the 
line to the other. Another tool to be provided, is a 
Lance-headed Hoe.—So far as we are aware,this hoe 
is not yet in the trade. It is so valuable an imple- 
ment that we repeat our figure of it given once be- 
fore. To every one who has much garden-work to 
do, this pattern is worth five years’ subscription to 
the American Agriculturist. Have a hoe made at 
once, and when the weeds come, use it an hour and 
you will wonder how you have ever had a garden 
without it. The engraving will answer for a pattern 
to the blacksmith. The blade is 43 in. long and 2% 
in. wide at the end, of heavy steel plate (ours are 
mowing-machine plate), set to a shank shaped 
.as the engraving. Used as here shown, it cuts with 


great rapidity, but if an obstinate weed is met, give 
it the point. Keep sharp, and the large hoe will be 
seldom used. No bayonet hoe is nearly so good. 

Varieties were fully discussed last month. The 
list giyen then on page 84 is intended as a guide 
to the novice—of course there are other good kinds 
besides those mentioned in the article, and there 
is abundant room for individual preferences. 

Greens are sufficiently discussed on page 144. No 
form of vegetable is more acceptable in spring. 

Peas are also treated of in a separate article (page 
144). These are often sown while only the top-soil 
is thawed, as they germinate at a very low temper- 








ature. Fora row of the very earliest we have put 
boards together, to form a V trough. These were 
set during the day on the side of the row, and at 
night turned over the plants. 

Early FPotatoes.—Those who wish the very earliest, 
start their potatoes in a warm room in boxes of 
earth ; they require very careful cutting at planting 
time, to not break the shoots. Plant as early as 
possible to be ahead of the beetle. 


soon as the bed is dry enough, turn in the fine ma- 
nure with the points of the fork, taking care not to 
injure the crowns. New beds are to be set as soon 


as plants can be had. Strong, yigorous one-year | 
In the best field-culture the | 


old plants are best. 
plants are set 4 feet apart, with 6 feet between the 
rows, giving each plant a good supply of manure 
as it is set. In the family-garden such wide plant- 
ing is not desirable. It is well to allow 3 feet be- 
tween the rows, to allow room in collecting, and 
crowd the plants in the rows. Some set them 12 
inches, and some as close as 9 inches, first working 


| 





in a heavy dressing of well decomposed manure. | 


The crowns should be at least 4 inches below the 
surface. 


Asparagus is not cut until the third year. | 


Succession Crops.—In localities where the season | 


has allowed of the first sowings, the second should 


be made a week or 10 days after, especially of those | 


vegetables as are of short duration, such as peas, 
radishes, lettuce, etc. 


Sweet Potatoes need to be put into hot-beds about 
six weeks before the shoots can be set in the open 
ground. In the vicinity of New York the first of 
June is the average time for planting, and we put 
in the potatoes the middle of April. A light hot- 
bed is made, on this a few inches of soil is put, and 
the potatoes are laid rather closely on this and coy- 
ered with an inch or two of soil. When sprouts 
appear, care is needed in watering and ventilating. 

Fertilizers.—_In_ many localities the obstacle to 
successful gardening has been the difficulty in get- 
ting a sufficient supply for manure, gardeners as a 
general thing being distrustful of artificial fertiliz- 
ers. Within a few years the manufacturers of fer- 
tilizers have given their attention to garden crops as 
well as to field crops, and one can now procure just 
such materials as he wishes in any desired quanti- 
ties. The articles on fertilizers that have appeared 
in former months, as well as those in the present 
number, have a value to every cultivator of the 
soil, and the fact that they are addressed to farmers 
does not make them any less useful to gardeners. 

<> 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Whatever is to be done in the way of seeding or 
turfing should be attended to early, in order that 
the grass may become established before hot 
weather. Forsmall plots the quickest results are 
had from turf. In turfing care is requisite in select- 
ing the sod, to introduce no unwelcome weeds, and 


| the foundation should always be carefully prepared 
| so that there may be no uneven settling. On light 


soils, Red-top, especially that variety known as 
Rhode Island Bent, is best, and on heavy soils, 
especially if caleareous, Blue Grass is excellent. 
Either of these with a quart of White Clover seed to 
the bushel, is as likely to give a good lawn as any 


| mixture, and more so than an imported mixture, as 
those often contain kinds that do not flourish here. 


Quality and Quantity of seed have much to do 


| with success in lawn making. If six bushels of 
| grass seed are directed to the acre, it is because 


from three to five of these bushels are likely to be 
chaff. It will pay to examine different lots of seed 
before purchasing ; the difference in the amount 
of real seed will often be found surprising. 
Weed-Seeds should not be sown, as they are very 
apt to be unless the seed is carefully inspected. 
A Top Dressing should be given the lawn each 
spring. Ashes, plaster, guano, fine bone, or nitrate 
of soda, may be applied on successive years, or a 
fertilizer containing all the essentials may be used. 
Planting of Trees and Shrubs should be done 
early, and with as much care to preserve the 
balance between top and root as advised with trees. 


Perennials, such as bloom early, are better if not 





divided until after flowering, but the others ma 
be divided and reset at once. 4 
Ornamental Beds, to be planted with tropical ang 
other tender plants, should be manured and 
spaded, in readiness for planting. 
Gladioluses are nearly hardy, and a first planti 
may be made as soon as the ground can be week 
Cannas, Tuberoses and Dahlias may be set in box- 


| es of earth in a warm place, to give them a start, 
Asparagus.—Rake off the coarse litter, and as | >— 


Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

The glass of the greenhouse will soon need g 
light coat of lime wash, and the plants ip the 
window will require a muslin shade at midday, 

Plants to Set Out, whether in the borders, or to be 
kept in pots during summer, must be gradually 
hardened for the change by giving exposure to air, 

Propagate from such plants as will be set in the 
garden. Geraniums and many others will be too 
large to take up again next fall, and good young 
plants should be provided to take their places, 





Fig. 1.—OBSERVATORY HIVE. 


Bee-Keeping for Everybody. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
Notes for Beginners. 

In Feb. last, Mr. Root began at our request a series of 
articles intended for persons-knowing nothing whatever 
of bee-keeping. There was an unavoidable omission of 
the article for March, the main points of which are given 
now. In February, page 47, the two leading kinds of 
hives are described in detail—the Hanging-Comb and the 
Standing-Comb hives. It was intended to show how the 
Langstroth or Hanging-Comb hive could be arranged as a 
hive for observing bees, butas room could not be found 
for the engraving, that and the description were then 
omitted and are now given. Mr. R. says: 

HIVES FOR OBSERVING THE BEES. 

The interest of bce-keeping is greatly increased by 

being able to watch the bees while at work, without dis- 


Fig. 2.—TIN POINT. Fig, 4.—Box COMPLETE. 

turbing them; several ‘‘ Observatory Hives’ have been 
devised for this purpose, one of which is shown in figure 
1. This is essentially the same as the Langstroth 
Hanging-Comb hive (described February last, page 47, 
fig. 2), except that the two sides, instead of being solid, are 
made as frames 2inches wide. Each frame has a pane 
of glass fitted upon the inside, and is furnished witha 


Fig. 8.—HONEY BOARD. 
door. The door, made of two pieces of thin board, with 
the grain crossed, to prevent warping, should fit the 
frame neatly, be hung with small hinges, and fastened 
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_ 
by a button or hook. This hive is shown in fig. 1, with 
the door opened and the top and cap removed. If it be 
desired to watch the bees from above, a frame with glass 
may be fitted to the top of the hive. 

Beginners should bear in mind that promptness is one 
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‘Fig. 5.—SEOTION BOX, 


of the prime essentials to success in bee-culture. It 
will be necessary to prepare boxes before they are need- 
ed, that they may be put on at once whenever wanted. 

Many prefer a two-comb box holding about 4} lbs. To 
fit the hanging-frame hive (shown at fig. 2, in February 
Jast.) or the Observatory hive, here given, fig. 1, these 
boxes should be made 6} in. long, and 4¢ in. wide, of 
pine or basswood lumber, 1} in. thick. The posts 
should be 5 in. long, and gin. square. These will take 
glass 5x6 and 4x5, which is fastened in place at the cor- 
ners with tin points, fig. 2." Honey-boards, } in. thick, 
to place under the boxes, when upon the hives, should 
be prepared as shown in fig. 3. The bottom of the box 
has holes to correspond with those in the honey-board. 
The box complete is shown in fig. 4....A popular box at 
the present time is a Single-comb or Section-box. These 





may be made as shown in figure 5. The endsare 5 in. 
long, 14 in. wide, and jin. thick. Top and bottom are 
5} in. long, 2 in. wide, and } in. thick.—These are 
to be placed upon the hive in what is called a clamp, 
which is shown in figure 6. It is a simple box, 5$ in. 





Fig. 7.—SEPARATOR. 


high, 17 in. long, and 11% in. wide; these are the 
measurements if it is to be used for the standing-frame 


hive. If designed 
fora hanging-frame 
hive, it should be 
123 in. wide, in- 
stead of 113. A 
part of one end of 
the clamp should 
be movable, and bag 
a Sin aeeas ‘¢ Fig, 8,—VAN DEUSEN FASTENER. 
in order to put in and take out boxes with ease. A 
piece of $-in. band iron should extend lengthwise the 
clamp at the center. 
A strip of wood, or 
hoop-iron, should 
be nailed on the 
edges parallel to 
this, projecting in- 
ward } in., to sup- 
= ——} port the ends of 
Fig. 9. the boxes, of which 

there are two rows 
inthe clamp. A separator, as shown in figure 7, should 
be prepared of proper size, and % in. thick, to place be- 
tween the boxes, to secure straight combs, and at the 
same time allow the bees to pass from one box to another. 

MARCH NOTES. 

Van Deusen Fastener.—Mr. Howarth, of Illinois, 
asks: ‘Can you not illustrate and describe the Fastener 
for holding the hive to the bottom board in your next 
‘Notes? ” This is known as the “ Van Deusen 
Fastener,” and is a very ingenious and valuable inven- 





















tion. Figure 8 gives an accurate idea of it when adjusted, 
and figure 9 when turned back and not in use, It 
holds the hive firmly in place when it may be desir- 
able or necessary tu move it for any purpose, and when 
it is not in use it is entirely out of the way. 


MATERIAL FOR Propocrna SmoKE.—Mr. Mason, of | 


Michigan, asks: ‘* What shall we use for smoke to quiet 
bees ?—What do you think of puff-ball?” . . . The 
question of producing smoke, and manner of using it, 
has been one of our particular hobbies. We have ex- 
perimented with every substance that has been suggest- 
ed for the purpose, Puff-ball is objectionable, as it 
stupefies the bees too much. Nothing is more desirable 
than half-decayed wood. If it is very dry, it need be but 
very slightly decayed. It is applied to most perfect sat- 
isfaction by the use of the ‘‘ Quinby Bellows Smoker.” 
SourED Hongy.—Charles M. North, Delaware Co., N. 
Y., asks: *‘ Will it answer in wintering a weak swarm 
to feed them on soured honey ?”” Iwould not 
recommend it as a general rule, but have known it to be 
done without injury. This query has been accidentally 
overlooked, else it would have been answered before. 





A Talk about Fertilizers, 


—~<—- 


Editor’s Plain Talk with Plain Men. 


This subject is one of rapidly increasing import- 
ance to nine-tenths of the cultivators of arable lands 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and considerable portions of South Carolina 
and Georgia; to three-fourths of those in Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, and por- 
tions of Alabama and Ontario; to more than half 
of those in Illinois, Wisconsin, Eastern Iowa, Eas- 
tern Missouri and Eastern Minnesota; and to a 
considerable number in the comparatively newer 
regions still further West. It is of importance 
wherever the richer stores of natural fertility in the 
virgin soils have been partially diminished or ex- 
hausted by some years of tillage. 


Better Crops and Larger Profits. 


The great truth we have so frequently enforced 
and urged upon the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist, is coming to be better understood, viz., 
that the profits of soil culture depend far more upon 
the yield per acre, than upon the number of acres 
gone over. Thus: If 50 acres require $500 expense 
of one’s own or others’ labor, for teams, imple- 
ments and seed—to work, harvest and market crops 
equivalent to 12 bushels of wheat per acre, worth 
$1 per bushel, there is a profit of only $100, to pay 
interest on land, taxes, ete. On 100 acres the 
gross profits are $200. If now, by the use of fertil- 
izers, or otherwise, we can raise the products to an 
equivalent of 20 bushels of wheat per acre, with the 
same expense of labor, teams, seed, harvesting, 
interest and taxes, the 50 acres will yield a gross 
profit of $500, or $1,000 on 100 acres. Or 25 bushels 
per acre would give a gross profit, less cost of fer- 
tilizers, of $750 on 50 acres and $1,500 on 100 acres. 


As to Fertilizers and their Action. 


Omitting the question of drainage, and of green 
manures, and supposing the land in proper dry- 
ness and tilth, there is no doubt that a sufficient 
amount of the right kind of manures or fertilizers 
will secure this 8 to 13 bushels per acre increase. 

To fertilize, means to make fertile—to increase 
the crop-producing power. The crop feeds on what 
it finds in the soil. Any thing is a fertilizer that 
adds to the supply of plant-food in the soil, or 
which by its action decomposes, unlocks, or changes 
to an available form, some food which is already 
in the soil but is in a form that the crops can not 
use. If, for example, plant-food was bound up 
in little sacs or coverings in the soil, and potash or 
lime would eat off these coverings and let it out so 
that the roots could get at it and feed upon 
it, the potash or lime would act indirectly as a fer- 
tilizer. Plant-food is actually locked up in bits of 
soil, and potash and lime soften and break up 
these bits ; they thus help feed the plants. 

Mustration.—Pearl-ash is composed of potash and 
carbonic acid. If mixed with dough, and baked, it 
merely browns it. A little cream of tartar pnt in will 
attack the saleratus, take away its potash, and the 
carbonic acid will spring out as gas all through the 





dough, filling it with holes and making it light and 
agreeable. Justso some substances when mixed with 

the soil attack and decompose certain materials and 

set portions of them free for the plants to feed upon. 
Recent observations, careful experiments, and 
extensive chemical investigations, show that our 
cultivated crops need for their best growth the 
presence of several substances, Three or four are 
seldom abundant in soils, or are largely available 
in but few, and are rapidly exhausted by the 
removal of crops. Two of these, for example, 
PHOSPHORIC AcID and NiTROGEN*, are indispensa- 
ble as plant-food. Porasu is also needed as food, 
and to develop and prepare other food. Lrme acts 
like potash in feeding or preparing food for plants. 


The most Valuable Constituents of Soils and 
Manure. 

Of these four substances, Nitrogen, Potash, Lime, 
and Phosphoric Acid, some soils and crops want 
one, some want two, and some want three, if notall 
of them. Good Barn-yard Manure invariably con- 
tains allof them. So long as one can get enough 
of good barn-yard manure, cheaply enough, and 
near enough to the fields, that is all that is needed. 
With it, it the other conditions of the soil, its dry- 
ness and tilth or mechanical condition, be right, we 
can raise our crops from an equivalent of 12 bush- 
els of wheat to 20, or 25, or more bushels per acre. 

But unless it be on farms mainly used in stock- 
raising, there is far from enough good yard-manure 
to secure the higher profits. And just here another 
question comes in. If a soil lacks potash only, a 
small quantity of this in the form of potash’ salts, 
or of ashes, may be as useful as thousands of pounds 
of yard-manure containing only the same amount 
of potash. In that case we could buy and apply 
the potash more cheaply than we could haul and 
apply the manure to a field distant from the yard, 
allowing the manure to cost nothing. If the soil 
lacks only phosphoric acid for a certain crop, a bag 
of superphosphate or dissolved bones will supply 
more of it than severa) tons of yard-manure. If, 
then, we can ascertain just what a field lacks, we 
may find it very profitable to buy the special fertil- 
izer the soil wants, and use the yard-manure on 
such fields as need ali it contains, or on those heavy 
soils where its loosening effect will be most useful, 
and where little hauling is required. Now we are 
at the pith of the subject. 


Quack Fertilizers, and Good Ones, 

What fertilizers shall I use to increase my crop— 
my corn, my wheat, my oats, etc.? Thousands of 
such questions come to us every year. We would 
rather be able to answer these questions definitely 
and satisfactorily in every case, than to own half the 
farms ina State. But we can not, as will be seen. 
The quack doctor, or quack medicine-man, com- 
mends a particular medicine for a hundred ailments. 
The quack manure-man who commends one kind of 
manure for all soils and crops is little better—unless 
his fertilizer contains all the materials needed by 
any soil or crop. ‘‘ His gun is then loaded to kill 
if it is a deer, or miss. if it is a ealf.”’ This is the 
case with the best ‘‘Complete Fertilizers” and with 
a mixture of potash salts with Peruvian. guano, or 
with good superphosphates from unburned bones, 

Some prepare special fertilizers, as ‘‘ Wheat 
Fertilizers,’’ ‘‘ Corn Fertilizers,’’ ‘* Potato Fertiliz- 
ers,’’ etc.—-the chief ingredients being those which 
the makers claim to be most useful to- these sev- 
eral crops, and in many cases they just hit the want. 
But such fertilizers are similar to concentrated 
barn-yard manure, and the question is, will they 





* PuospHoric Acip, united with Lime, makes the solid 
parts of the dones of all animals, It must come from the 
food eaten.and the grain, hay,etc.,mustof course get it from 
the soil. But it is rare to find land containing 1 pound of 
available phosphoric acid in 1,000 Ibs, of the soil, This ex- 
plains why it is so soon exhausted by growing crops, and 
why it is so important as a fertilizer. (Chemists take 
away the lime from burned bones and get the phosphorus 
so much nsed for friction matcheg)... .Nrrroeen abounds 
in lean meat (muscles),: cheese, etc., which come from 
plants. It is scarce in most soils, hence its usefulness as 
a fertilizer to supply crops....PoTasH abounds in the ash- 
es of wood and of all plants. We wash it (each it) out of 
ashes, evaporate the water and get the solid potash. This, 
too, is seldom abundant in soils, thongh important to 
the growing plant, and hence itis valuable as a fertilizer, 
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pay? On soils needing all their elements, they will 
pay, if not sold at too high a price. They very 
often pay even when only one of their ingredients 
is actually needed, but by no means always. The 
“ complete fertilizers” have been somewhat popu- 
lar, because, having all the most valuable ingre- 
dients of plant-food, they seldom fail entirely, 
and they often do very good service to the crops. 


What our Soils Need. 


But soils are so variable, even on the same farm, 
that it is next to impossible to say, without actual 
trial, that for a particular crop, this soil wants pot- 
ash, that one wants phosphate, this one wants ni- 
trogen, that one wants plaster, this one wants 
lime, and so on. Novices in agricultural science, 
and certain quacks, a few years since claimed that 
a chemical analysis of the soil would reveal its de- 
fects. This isnotnowclaimed. A few—pity there 
are so few—earnest, conscientious, thorough inves- 
tigators, are pushing their inquiries, and from ob- 
servation they are able already to give a fair guess 
as to the most probable wants in.certain cases, and 
science is now doing for agriculture what it has 
long been doing for other industries. These men 
have already stopped an immense amount of fraud, 
by examining fertilizers and securing laws that re- 
quire makers and dealers in fertilizers to describe 
what they sell, and sell what they profess to. Large 
reputable establishments have grown up, and it is 
now easy to get what we want—instead of guano, 
phosphates, etc., adulterated with a large proportion 
of colored earth, or other useless material to give 
bulk and weight. Scientific men are also discover- 
ing new sources of potash, phosphoric acid, etc. 

The practical question before us now, this spring, 
1s, what fertilizers shall we buy. We are met bythe 
announcement of two classes, viz. : ‘‘ Complete fer- 
tilizers,” and ‘Special fertilizers,” and other ar- 
<i+les, as guano, superphosphates, potash salts, etc., 

* offered by reliable dealers who havea reputation 
:vgustain. If one’s own experience, or that of neigh- 
dors on similar soils, will afford any guide, it is best 
to follow that. Without such help, it is a good deal 
of a guess-work. The “Complete fertilizers ’’ will 
not be likely to prove an entire failure in any case. 
It is true, that we are likely.in these to buy a good 
deal that our soils do not need. If they happen to 
need all ihe ingredients, we shall find decided 
profit in them. It is generally safe to try good 
guano, or finely ground unburned bones. On the 
other hand, the “special fertilizers ’’ for particular 
crops, as made by the best dealers, are very like- 
ly to meet the case ; and so there is not much to 
choose, by those without experience of themselves 
or others asa guide. It is hardly worth while to 
sit down in doubt and do nothing. ‘Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have.’’ Try experiments, and watch 
‘results. Save a year by at once going to work to’ 


Settle this Uncertainty Yourself. 


Ask Questions of the Soil! This seems to us as one 
of the most important things for every farmer to 
‘do, and at once—this year, not next. .It can be done 
on asmall scale at a trifling expense, or on a larger 
scale with greater benefit. Suppose we desire to 
learn which one of six fertilizers will most benefit 
corn on our soil at the least expense. Selecting a 
field as nearly like the rest of the farm as we can, 
and a level plot of uniform soil in that field, we 
mark it out with stakes, say into seven plots thus: 





Superphosphate. 
Muriate of Potash, or unleached Ashes. 











Yo Fertilizer. 

Some Complete Fertilizer, or Corn Fertilizer. 
BBisesnisy est oso6 pita bocdnotsiees ed Wood Ashes. 
Barn-yard Manure. 














leaving one plot without manure. These plots may 
be 2 rods wide and 8 rods long, or 1 rod wide and 
16 rods long, which will give one-tenth of an acre to 
each. Prepare the land well by plowing and har- 
rowing, and work into each plot a given number of 
pounds of the fertilizers indicated. If the plots be 








one-tenth acre each, a good plan will be to put upon 
each plot as much of the fertilizer as $1 will buy at 
the ton price—or at the rate of $10 per acre. This 
experiment would thus cost $6. The expense can 
be reduced either by using smaller plots, or apply- 
ing less quantity of each of the different fertilizers. 
Now plant corn uviformly over the whole, includ- 
ing the “no fertilizer’’ plot, and treat the whole 
in the same manner through the summer. Watch 
the action of each fertiiizer, and in autumn test the 
result by measuring the yield on each plot, and 
weighing or estimating the fodder. The same ex- 
periment may be tried with wheat, oats, potatoes, 
grass, or any crop most grown on any farm; or the 
the right or left half of the above plots may be put 
in one crop, and the other half in some other crop. 
This we call putting questions to the soi]. And 
we shall certainly get valuable answers. A com- 
parison of the different plots will tell us which of 
the fertilizers that soil most needed; which one 
pays best; which, if any, of them pays its expenses 
or a profit, as compared with ‘‘no fertilizer.’’ 
Will not such an experiment furnish most impor- 
tant informacion for future guidance, on that soil, 
and others just like it, on the same farm? If neigh- 
bors having very similar soils also try the same ex- 
periments, and obtain the same results, it will be 
confirmatory. If such experiments be continued 
two or three years, so as to bring into account the 
effects in different seasons, we shall get at still 
more satisfactory conclusions. The experiments 
may well be varied from our simple plan, by more 
or less plots, by applying the fertilizers singly, and 
on some plots mixed two and two, and all together. 


We urgently advise every cultivator to make a 
beginning this year. Make some trials, even if it be 
with only two or three small plots, with one or two 
of the leading crops, and with the fertilizers most 
accessible at each place. We are very sure that if 
only half a dozen farmers in each neighborhood 
would carry out such experiments for two or three 
years, the information gained would be worth to 
themselves and their neighbors a hundred times the 
cost, and to the country untold millions of dollars. 


Important Farm Experiments, 


So Simple that Every Farmer can 
Understand and Make Them—that 
will Pay those who do Make them, 
and be of great Value to the Coun- 
try in the Information thus gained. 


We ask every cultivator to read carefully the pre- 
ceding article. Since writing it, three weeks ago, 
we have been planning and investigating the sub- 


.ject, trying to devise and arrange for a system of 


experiments, so simple and inexpensive that every 
farmer can understand and carry them out at a 
very small expense. The experiments hitherto pro- 
posed have usually been somewhat complicated, 
and expressed in scientific terms and plans, and 
involved so much expense, that the great majority 
of plain farmers have been unwilling to undertake 
them, even when convinced of their importance. 
We now propose a plan that all can take hold of with 
interest, and profit. Let us premise that we have not 
a single penny of pecuniary interest in the matter, 
direct or indirect, and that the cost will only cover 
actual expenses of fertilizers, bags, and necessary 
incidental expenses ; and further that, besides the 
large amount of most useful information gained by 
each farmer who makes these experiments, we ex- 
pect, as arule, the increase of crop will go far to- 
wards, and very often more than meet the expense. 
Arrangement for the Experiments. 

We have arranged a choice of three sets of ex- 
periments; as described below. The fertilizers may 
be obtained wherever any farmer can best. get 
them of reliable and known quality. We have not 








—— 
the slightest preference for any one trustw. 
dealer over another, and dealers througho 
the country will find it useful for the fu eg 
to the public at least, to help forward the 
enterprise. As we can only undertake the super 
vision of supplies that are immediately at : 
we have arranged with three leading houses, hay. 
ing depots near us, to put up certain Sets of Ex. 
perimental Fertilizers of our own planning, (See 
their names and address on next page.) The differ. 
ent fertilizers are to be put in separate bags. These 
will be marked, 4, B, C,ete. Each bag will have a 
label showing just what it contains, so that eve 
one will understand it. The smaller bags of an 
Set are to be enclosed together in a larger one, and 
delivered, cartage free, to any railroad, steamboat 
or express. Those going to Eastern New Eng. 
land, will be shipped in the same way from Bogs. 
ton, Mass. It will be well for several neighboring 
farmers to combine and have their separate Sets 
come together in one lot, addressed to one of their 
number, as freight. It should be attended to at 
once, 80 as to give time to have the fertilizers put 
up, forwarded, and delivered, ready to use when 
the time arrives. We have arranged with Profes. 
sor W. O. ATWaTER, Middletown, Conn., to ana- 
lyze the fertilizers, and see that they are of pure 
and standard quality; to furnish printed instruc- 
tions and suggestions ; to prepare a pamphlet tell. 
ing about the fertilizers, and how to make the ex- 
periments, and giving the results of last year’s 
experiments ; to watch and report upon the experi- 
ments of this year and their results, and help to 
make them as useful as possible to every experi- 
menter himself, and also to the country at large, 
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FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS, { 2 
No. {.—A Quarter-Acre Plot, 
Cost of Set of Fertilizers, in bags, shipped, $3.00. ; 


This will consist of four bags, A, B, 0, G, tobe 
used on four plots. Select a piece of uniform 
soil, as nearly like the rest of the farm as may be. 
It can be marked out in-any field prepared for a 
crop. It should. be nearly level, so that one plot 
will not receive the washings from another. When 
plowed and harrowed well, mark off with stakes, 
five plots, one for each bag, calling them plots, A, 

EIGHT RODS LONG. 
* * 

’ Plot A.... Nitrogen. 

: | Bag A, containing 10 lbs. of Nitrate of Soda. 








Plot B.... Phosphoric Acid. 
Bag B, containing 15 lbs. of Superphosphate. 


* 





Plot 0....No fertilizer to be applied ; left 
unmanured for comparison. 
a” 





| Plot C.... Potash. 
| Bag C, containing 10 lbs. of Muriate of Potash, 


> 





a 





FIVE RODS - (each Plot one Rod wide) 


% 
Plot G.... Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash, 
7 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda. 


Bag G, § Containing § 15 Ibs, of Superphosphate. 
” (mixture of 21 ie: of Muriate of Potash. 


The Stars along the sides show where to set Stakes. 


B, 0, C, G, for the bags with the same marks. Sow 
each bag of fertilizer uniformly over its own plot; 
that is, bag A, on plot A, etc. (the fertilizers are all 
finely ground and dry).*—Harrow the fertilizers well 
into the soil, running the harrow lengthwise of the 
plot, taking care to confine each fertilizer to its 
own plot. Then plant or sow corn, potatoes, or 
any other crop over the whole, the same amounton 
each plot, running rows lengthwise.of the plots, 
and cultivate and treat the whole alike during. the 
season. N. B.—Those who wish, can divide the 
whole plot across into halves, planting, say corn on 
the left-hand half, and potatoes or other crop on 
the right-hand half, so that each crop shall extend 
across the fertilized strips. It may even be divided 
into three or four plots, but for so small a plot as 
4 acre, we advise to have only one crop. It is im- 
portant to select worn out soils for soil tests, that 
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ee 
G;, those having only their “ natural strength,” and 
fittle or no richness left from former manuring. 
The soil must be uniform, or the tests will mislead. 
What the Experiment will Tell: 
FIRST: By watching the growth, and measuring 
the gathered crop, it will be easy to see how the 
crop on that soil is affected by Potash, or by Ni- 
trogen, or by Phosphoric Acid, or by a combina- 
tion of all of them as provided for in plot G. 
SECOND: By comparing each plot with the no fer- 
tilizer plot 0, it will be easy to see which fertilizer 
pays expenses, or a profit, and which pays best. 
THIRD: Such an experiment will be interesting, 
sill stimulate thought, and prepare for more extend- 
ed investigations. If there are boys on the farm, it 
will awaken interest in their minds, and be a good 
agricultural school, on a small scale, at home. The 
pamphlets sent with each Set will greatly help in this. 
FOURTH: It will be a good step towards help- 
ing each experimenter to decide for himself, and 
for his neighbors, what fertilizers, if any, they can 
go into more largely in the future. (We do not dis- 
cuss here, the effects of the season, the after effects 
next year, nor other special circumstances that may 
vary the results in any one set of experiments, etc. 
These are matters that we will talk over while the 
experiments are in progress during the summer. 
What we now want is for farmers, generally, all of 
them, to go to work and put in practice such a 
eet of most valuable and important experiments.) 
mee” AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,} i979, 
FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS, f 
No. 2—A Half Acre Plot. 
3 Cost of Set of Fertilizers, in bags, shipped, $5.00. 


This wi: consist of eight Bags, A, B,C, D, Z, F, 
G, H, to be used on ten plots. This is of course a 
much better Set than No.1. It includes all of No. 
i,and four more. We have, first, the three ingre- 
dients singly in 4, B, C; then we have them in 
mixture two by two in D, HF, F, to see their effects 
when used in pairs; then all three together in 
G, and finally Plasterin H. Select the soil as for 
No. I, and treat in the same way. Lay it off thus: 


EIGHT RODS. 








* 
Plot O.... 
No fertilizer, for comparison. 


Plot A.... Nitrogen. 
Bag A, containing 10 lbs. of Nitrate of Soda. 





*——_—_ * —_-—_ * 


* 





Plot B.... Phosphoric Acid. 
Bag B, containing 15 lbs. of Superphosphate. 








* 





Plot C.... Potash. 


* 
| 
| 
[ose C, containing 10 lbs. of Muriate of Potash. 
k ca 





Plot D....Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid. 


| containing § 7% Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda. 
es D,  poviat nes eh iste. of Superphosphate. 





es 
r 





Plot E....Nitrogen and Potash. 


containing § 7% lbs. of Nitrate Soda, 
Bag E, { mixture a ibs. of Muriate of Potash. 








Plot F....Phosphoric Acid and Potash. | 


Bag F, { ew 15 Ibs. of Superphosphate. 


mixture of {10 Ibs. of Muriate of Potash. 
\ 





Pi ot G... Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Fotash. 


" 7% lbs. of Nitrate of Soda. 
Baz G, j containing § 15 Ths. of Superphosphate. 
’ (10 lbs.-of. Muriate of Potash. 
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Plot H.... Plaster (10 lbs.) 
Bag H, to learn the effects of this fertilizer. 








Plot 00.... | 
No fertilizer, for comparison. | 


x—— — »—  -—_ * 





Norg.—It will be a good plan to add other similar 
Plots, and apply on them severally, stable manure, lime, 
and any other fertilizer at hand, for making a comparison. 


Take note, that the above is very simple. The 











bags are all of accurate weight, with standard fer- 
tilizers of known quality and composition, and all 
the experimenter has to do is to mark out the plots, 
and use the bag marked for each plot. The result 
in the growth and in the yield will indicate what 
each fertilizer will do, on any soil for the crop 
or crops grown, also what any two of them will 
do if used together, and what all will do used 
together. The different materials in each bag are 
thoroughly mixed and prepared, so that they have 
only to be sown without further mixing or care.* 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST } jg-9 
FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS, § 


No. 3—One Acre Plot. 
Cost of Set of Fertilizers, in bags, shipped, $8. 30. 
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This is the same as Wo, 2, except that the quan- 
tity in each bag is doubled, for plots of double size 
(one-tenth acre each). As the expense for bags, put- 
ting up, shipping, etc., will be the same, for each 
set, the double amount of fertilizer put in will 
cost only $8.30, instead of $10. With larger plots, 
more valuable results will be obtained, and more 
than one crep can be tried. The expense of the 
fertilizers, $8.30 per acre, will very likely be more 
than returned in the increased crop on a part of 
the plots. We strongly advise all who can to try 
Set No. 3. (This Set No. 3, is the same as the Set 
A of last year, with the No. XIII. of 1878 added. 
Those who experimented last year, and desire to 
repeat the same trials, can obtain the Set A of 1878. 


Iiow the Fertilizers are Supplied: 
Weinvited the leading dealers in fertilizers to meet 
at the American Agriculturist office, and laid before 
them our plans, and invited them to coéperate with 
us, They were informed that no profit would be 
provided for, but we wished them to put up the 
samples according to our plan and forward them at 
cost, and asked them to do this as a public enter- 
prise. For reasons named above, we could not ex- 
tend the invitation to points outside our immediate 
observation. The following parties entered heartily 
into the arrangement, agreeing to equally share any 
extra expense of printing, cartage, shipping, etc. 
(It was estimated that they will have to pay for cart- 
age and shipping each single set 50 cts. or more, in 
addition to cost of fertilizers, bags, carefully weigh- 
ing, putting up, labeling,etc.—freight not included.) 


Henry J. Baker & Bro., 215 Pearl St., New York. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 43 Chatham St., Boston, 
and 8 Park Place, New York. 


Mapes? Formula & Peruvian Guano Co., 
158 Front St., New York. 


All of the above houses will put up precisely 
the same articles. Prof. Atwater, in our behalf, 
will look after the quality, purity, and composition 
of the fertilizers, and test them by chemical analy- 
sis.—Our readers can send their orders direct to 
any one of the above parties, or they may be sent 
to the office of the American Agriculturist, and we 
will hand them to the dealers; we will send those 
to Boston which can be forwarded most cheaply 
from that point.—We receive not a penny for this, 
directly or indirectly, and only ask that correspond- 
ence and remittances on this subject be in a sepa- 
rate letter, distinct from other business, and save 
us as much as possible from correspondence. 





*Quality, etc., of the Fertilizers.—The NiTRaTE oF 
Sopa, to be sent in the bags, is to be guaranteed to contain 
95 per cent of the pure salt. This will yield 154 per cent 
of Nitrogen....The SUPERPHOSPHATE is to be guaranteed to 
contain 15 to 16 per cent of soluble phosphoric acid. We 
do not take into account the reverted and insoluble....The 
MURIATE OF PoTasu, is to be guaranteed to contain 80 per 
cent of the pure salt, corresponding to 50 per cent of actual 
potash....The Plaster will be of the best quality of that ar- 
ticle. The Per Acre Applications, provided in the bags for 
Sete Nos. 1 and 2 above, with the cost per acre at the 


present ton prices of the Articles will be about as follows: , 























a|B\c|D|E|F| G/H 

Rate per Acre. | 1ds.| 1bs,| ibs.| ibs. | Ibs. | ibs.| Ibs. ibs, 
Nitrate Soda.......... Ae ee 190 | 150 | .. | 190.... 
(Suppin'g Nitrogen.)| 81)....!.... 23 ; Ts ee as | ee 
Saperpucepbate... ..|-.-- 300)....} 800 |...... 30) 300.... 
Sup. Sol. Phos. Acid)|....| 45)....| Sceatef Ml? Mites 
furiate Potash...... fosesfeses 200)...... 209 | 200; 200.... 

(supplying Potash) .}..00}.+0-| 1W0).6.... | 100 | 100 100.... 
IAStEP......cceccscee|eoes lence leacleseses covccstonce | eee! 260 





Cost per Acre...$ 7.50 5.25 4.00 10.87 9.62 9.25 14.87 80c. 








Science Applied to Farming.—L, 


MORE ABOUT THE FARM EXPERIMENTS WITH 
FERTILIZERS, y 

Instead of continuing from last month (page 91), 
the details of the Experiments of last year, of 
which full accounts are given in the Report of the 
Conn, Board of Agriculture for 1878, now in press, 
and in a pamphlet to go to the experimenters of last 
year and this, the Editors desire a summary of the 
main results, and suggestions for this year’s work. 

RESULTS WITH CORN. 

1. In general, the complete fertilizers containing 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, brought bet- 
ter results than even farm manures, as the latter 
were used. -In the experiments with corn, on 
soils good, bad, and indifferent, but mostly very - 
poor, the average yield with 150 lbs. nitrate of soda, 
300 of dissolved bone-black, and 200 Ibs. muriate of 
potash, No. VI. (the same as No. G, of sets proposed 
this year), was 48.6 bushels of shelled corn against 
45.9 bushels with the farm manures. Taken singly, 
the phosphorie acid was deeidedly-the most effica- 
cious. The corn responded well to the superphos- 
phate, No. II. (B, of this year’s sets), in nearly all 
the trials. In some it paid little heed to anything 
else. The potash salts, No. III. (No. C, this year), 
were more or less effective in perhaps two-thirds 
of the trials. The nitrogenous fertilizers paid their 
cost in only 9 triais out of 53. The average loss 
was larger or smaller in proportion, as more or less 
nitrogen was used. The mixture of superphos- 
phate and potash, No. F, was the most profitable 
for corn. With this the crop averaged 43 bushels 
per acre, and gathered so much nitrogen for itself 
that if the corn were fed out on the farm it would 
contribute more nitrogen to the manure than could 
be bought for the whole price of the fertilizer. 
The corn experiments have given more light on 
the feeding capacities of that crop, and the ef- 
fects of different fertilizers upon it, than all the 
other data I have ever been able to gather from 
home or foreign sources, and I feel certain that the 
light to come from future work in this line will be 
still more valuable. 

RESULTS ON POTATOES—GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


2. With Potatogs, the comparative yields were 
still more favorable for the chemicals, as compared 
with farm manures, The complete fertilizer, in 
the trials reported, averaged the most profitable, 
Potash showed good results in nearly every case, 

3. If I had to prescribe fertilizers for general use, 
on the basis of last year’s experiments, I should say 
for Corn: a mixture of superphosphate with potash 
salts, and for Potatoes, the same, with the addition 
of some nitrate of soda. But I offer no such pre- 
scription ; because of the difference in soils, and 
the need of more knowledge about the feeding 
capabilities of the plants. 

4, The experiments confirm me in the belief that 
the proper policy, after making as much and as good 
manure as possible on the farm, is to piece out with 
superphosphates, bone, guano, potash salts, or 
other materials, such as the experiments and ex- 
perience show to be most profitable on each farm. 

5. The experience of two seasons confirms me in 
the belief that the experiments rightly conducted 
do serve the purpose for which they are proposed. 
The men who are respected as authorities in 
agricultural chemistry the world over, unanimous, 
recommend them, and continue to do so year 
after year. Of the ways the results sometimes 
differ from what is expected, and the ways of 
interpreting them, I shall speak hereafter. 

6. A number of last year’s trials failed of their 
purpose, because they were made on land already 
in very good condition. ‘‘ Worn out” soils, those 
that have only their “natural strength” to rely 
upon, are the ones to work on. Such a soil will 
be apt to do next year what it does this with the 
same manure. But if the soil has a store of availa- 
ble plant-food, accumulated from its own resources 
or left over from previous manuring, we can not 
tell how much of the yield is due to that and how 
much to the fertilizer. Another important point 
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is to make sure the soil is even. The object in 
duplicating the unmanured plots is to test this. 
THE EXPERIMENTS FOR 1879. 

Of the experiments proposed by the American 
Agriculturist, my very decided preference is for 
Set No. 3. This is the same as Set A of last 
year, except ‘that it has the mixture of Nitrogen 
and Potash, No. Z, which that lacked. This 
provides for tenth acre plots. Next to Set No. 
3, I should by all means recommend Set No. 2, 
which is the same as No. 3, except it is only half 
the size, i. ¢., for one-twentieth acre plots. The 
sets, by the way, are essentially the same recom- 
mended by Wolff for soil tests. I earnestly hope 
that as many of last year’s experimenters as possi- 
ble will repeat their trials this year. I trust, too, 
that all will inform me of matters of especial in- 
terest or about which they are in doubt. I will try 
to find time to answer their letters, though it may 
be impossible to do so as soon as they are received. 
So let us look for a good season’s work together. 

W. O. ATWATER. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 





Sundry Humbugs. 


We will not attempt to 
discover why our budget of 
Humbug documents is so 
overwhelmingly devoted to 
lottery matters this month, 
but the fact is patent. Our 
accumulated material from 
all sorts of sources is usu- 
ally in some sort an index 
to the prevailing moral dis- 
ease. In this case, we are 
glad to state that excess of 
lottery by no means stands 
for success with that form 
of iniquity. Probably ow- 
ing to the fact that the lot- 
tery under some name or 
or form is even at this day 
tolerated where it should 
not be, people in general 
are slow at accepting the 
= : fact that all lotteries are 
wrong in principle—a point that we have discussed in 
former volumes, and will not dwell upon now. Every 
now and then sume good-natured person is astonished 
by finding himself the recipient of an attractive lottery 
scheme. He is rather disgusted, quite surprised, and at 
length satisfies his conscience by enclosing it to us with 
a note saying: 
‘“‘IF THIS IS A HUMBUG, SHOW IT UP.” 
A very proper thing to do, though every reader of the 
American Agriculturist should by this time know that in 
such a case there is no “ virtue in if.’’ While a lottery 
may be honestly managed, i. e,, with only the wrong in- 
herent in the scheme, which makes one lose money 
without cause that others who have done nothing to de- 
serve it may gain it, yet they rarely are so, and those 
that seem to be surrounded by all sorts of safeguards— 
such as in some States the influence of ex-generals, and 
in others the names of judges, governors, and bishops— 
can be, and often are, converted into swindles. There 
is but little of our territory at present in which 
the lottery is not illegal. Pattee and his crew nu 
longer ride high horses in Kansas and Wyoming. 
Being driven to the very frontier settlements; the 
lottery crew left the track of the “Star of Empire,” and 
migrated to the Provinces. Fora while the mails from 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and there away, were 
teeming with flaming schemes—some were “ Lotteries,” 
some were “ Distributions,” some were ‘* Concerts,” but 
all with the prefix “* Royal,” and it must have astonished 
the Royal coat of arms to find itself pouring into Yan- 
keedom at such a rate, as the figurehead of such a ‘ Roy- 
al’ lot of swindlers. For some months we have heard 
but little of the ‘** Royal” schemes. All at once there is 
this sudden irruption, but—this sign of revival is 
REALLY A CRY OF DISTRESS. 

Among the severa\ fancy names for the lottery in New 
Brunswick—for we suspect that, as under the Kansas and 
Wyoming dispensation, names are more numerous than 
things—one of the most prominent, is the “ Royal Gift 
Soirée.” se always did like that name—it is so récherché, 
not to say comme il faut. “ Soiree” so nicely balances 
“Royal.” “Royal Gift Concert” is loaded by the head, 
but in “ Royal Gift Soirée,” the toute ensemble has a tip- 
top je ne sais quoi. Soirée was a happy thought, and its 
pronunciation is fixed by the high authority of Mr. S. 























Weller, Jr.—“ swarry.””, We have had rather a fancy for 
this “ Royal Gift Swarry "—it sent out so much stationary 
and such a variety; there are Monthly Swarrys, 
which give out hundreds and thonsands, just to keep 
its hand in, and then there are the Quarterly Swarrys, 
where millious are * dispensed with” in truly ** Royal ”’ 
style. Then it mentions great names, one a *‘‘ Justice of 
the Peace,” and another a “Sheriff.” Then the Royal 
Coat of Arms heads the papers. There are “the Lion 
and the Unicorn a fighting for the crown.” To the out- 
sider every thing looks bright. The Lion roareth and 
the Unicorn paweth just as if the swarry had no trouble 
—bdut the “ swarry”’ is not happy. The swarry is not the 
first manifestation of Royalty troubled with impecu- 
niosity. It doesen’t advertise that 
** BUSINESS IS GOING TO THE BOW-WOS,” 

but it does write toits agents that something must be 
done to increase the sale of tickcts—and it deliberately 
asks its agents to join them in a fraud—to unite with the 
concern in making the public believe that something 
happened which never did happen. In short, this ‘* Royal 
Gift Soiré ” concern of New Brunswick proposes to 

HIRE ITS AGENTS IN THE U. 8. TO LIE FOR THEM. 

We give the space to this case, because it shows what 
may happen in ad lotteries, and does happen in most, 
and because as it is sometime since we have had much 
to say about lotterics, our letters show that our new 
readers should not be in any doubt as to our position in 
relation to them. That we may not misrepresent this 
** Royal” concern, we quote its letter to its agents, ver- 
batim, the italics being our own. It is dated at the 


“OFFICE ROYAL NEW BRUNSWICK GIFT SOIREE. 

Dear Sir.—The Managers are satisfied some extra induce- 
ment must be given, in order to increase the sale of tickets. 
—Therefore they have decided to have a separate drawing, 
and distribute a large number of Prizes among their Agents 
in different localities, some of $100,some $200,some $500, 
some $1000, etc. Every ticket in this Special drawing for the 
benefit af Agents will win a prize ; none of these tickets will 
be sold, but if you will introduce their new and popular 50- 
cent tickets in your locality, by selling six tickets in the 
regular drawing of March 10th, Capital Prize $10,000, and re- 
mit $3, we will send by return of mail six tickets, and also 
one of the special prize tickets free of cost, which insures 
you @ prize, or we will send the tickets and you remit when 
sold.—When you remit state if you will allow us to publish 
your name and the amount of Prize drawn by you, as it 
might benefit our sales more than $5000 spent in advertising. 
—Write immediately if you desire to win a prize. For full 
particulars, Tickets, &c., address our authorized Agent” 
(whose name and address on Broadway, N. Y., is given). 


THESE ARE “ EXTRA INDUCEMENTS ”’ 
to agents to increase the sale of tickets. But how do 
they read by the side of another document put out by 
this same “ Royal Gift Soirée,” not to its agents, but a 
“NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC.” 


We give the language of the “ notice,” omitting such 
dates and figures as do not affect or change its purport: 

“ These Grand Soirées and Distribution of Cash Gifts are 
under the managment of Hugh McKay, late Chief of Police. 
Therefore, from the start, honesty of management and suc- 
cess were assured. * * * The fairness and strict integ- 
rity of these Gift Soirées, under the management of Hugh 
McKay & Co., cannot be doubted or questioned, and the 
magnificent Schedule of Gifts and honorable management 
make it a favorite investment with the public, as the amount 
is but a trifle compared to the gifts. Every one has confi- 
dence in the integrity of the management....” 


Every now and then, notwithstanding the publicity 


- that has been given, and our repeated warnings: 


“ FARMERS, BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN,” 


cases come to our knowledge, of much trouble and ex- 
pense resulting from the carelessness of farmers, who, 
supposing that an address was being given, or some 
simple agreement signed, have found that they had 
placed their names at the bottom of a promissory note 
fora considerable sum of money. Generally the rascals 
sell the note at once, and the farmer is often sued for the 
amount by the holder. Ina case at Northampton, Mass., 
in February last, it was not a farmer who was sued, but 


| two Hunters, one Lord, and one McKinney—all four were 


sued for swindling Austin Waite, and were put under 
$1,000 bonds each to appear for trial in June next. It 


| was a case of getting an order for mowing machine 
| grinders, when Waite supposed he was only giving his 


address. If farmers only stand firm in such cases, they 
can soon rid the country of swindlers of this class. 
CHEAP PIANOS. 

Some parties offer a piano for $5. Others for the cost 
of packing if one will send the names of 20 persons who 
have no piano or organ but are likely to buy one—and 
our opinion is asked in such cases. We should not sup- 
pose it necessary to write for an opinion. Unless in 
some extraordinary cases, an article does not sell for a 
great deal more, or a great deal less than its real value. 
If these instruments are really worth $2.50 or $5 each— 
that is the end of it. We do not understand that a $500 
—or even a $50 piano is offered for $5. If one has room 
for a $5 piano, or can make any use of it when he getsit, 





ee 
he very likely can get as good a $5 pian 
quired about as he can aheckaat piano in the cases ine 

THE REAL VALUE OF A BOOK 
depends upon many things, A work on t 
of plants is advertised for sale at 50c, sae 
men have written that they have bought the work, ; 
fee] that they have been badly swindled. Dabeniie 
they knew all that the work contained, and more on 
they had no use for it ; but suppose they had no previo ; 
kuowledge of the subject—as the majority of people aa 
not. Some single directions may have been worth aia 
dollars. We preferred not to accept an advertisement @ 
the work, when shown to us, for fear of just such disa) 
pointments, yet the information to one who needs tte 
of real value. One of the best investments ever made b 
a large sign-painting firm in this city, may years rie 
was to pay a man in Jersey City $600 for his secret prep. 
aration, by which he applied gold leaf in some kind of 
gilding. The man received the $600, took up a piece of 
glass, licked it.with his tongue, and the gold-leaf ad. 
hered beautifully—* saliva was his secret, and it proved: 
to be worth the sum to the others to know it. 
A DICTIONARY MATTER, 


A man by the name of Hunt in a small town in Masga- 
chusetts is engaged in a very small business. He would 
no doubt like to have us give his address, but we are not 
in that line. He fills a postal card full of printed matter, 


It is headed, 
SPECIAL OFFER { 70,'hs Readers | 6.00 for 66 cents, 
Then it goes on to describe, “ The Illustrated Diction- 
ary—22,000 Words, 250 Engravings ; handsomely bound 
in cloth, etc., ete.—The conditions are. *‘ If you will re- 
turn this card, together with the names and addresses of 10 
or 20 young gents, from 13 to 22 years of age, and 56 cents 
to pay mailing, packing, and other expenses, we will 
send you by mai}, post-paid, the Illustrated Dictionary. 
** The above liberal offer holds good for 30 days only after 
receipt of this card,” etc. Now this may be a device for 
PROCURING NAMES FOR SALE— 


as various methods are resorted to. He addresses him- 
self to a common class, when he asks for the names of 
“young gents.” No gentleman, young or old, would take 
such liberty with the name ef another gentleman, to an 
unknown and suspicions person, for an unknown pur- 
pose. ‘Young gents” are unknown among decent peo- 
ple. After all it may be only a small money-making 
dodge. Hunt’s card costs him perhaps two cents. He 
asks for 56 cents, and he will send that *‘ Illustrated Dic- 
tionary.’ It is 544 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 4 inch 
thick. It has 320 pages of fair paper, looks neat, is de- 
cently bound. No name of author or publisher is given, 
Probably Hunt can send them for the price named, and 
make 25 cents on each. The chief deception is in saying 
or rather offering $6.00 for 56 cents, 
TWO FAMILIAR FEATURES 


have well-nigh disappeared from our budget. Now and 
then there is a solitary inquirer after that Secret Service 
affair. And we are encouraged to hope that Jones has 
found the most of his cousin. 

MEDICAL MATTERS. 

We would say to our friends as kindly as possible, that 
we cannot afford the time to answer queries about adver- 
tised medicines or advertising ‘doctors.”” Sometimes 
we have a dozen letters a day like the one before us, The 
writer is evidently anxious—has a friend he would bene- 
fit, sends us return postage, and expects a letter, and from 
the Editor. He would feel slighted were a clerk to write 
him. We can not find it in our heart to disappoint such, 
yet we know that wecan not help him, and a printed re- 
ply would answer every purpose. So, evening after even- 
ing, much time goes to replies of this kind. The letter, 
we take for an example, contains an advertisement cut 
from some journal. The writer’s friend has a girl who 
has fearful fits, The promises of this advertisement are 
caught at, and we are appealed to—what can we do? 
Such persons will not apply a general rule, and when we 
say we cannot commend any advertised doctor or cure, 
seem to think the case in which they are interested may 
be an exception. This “ Fit Curer” says: ‘“*I warrant 
my remedy to cure the worst cases,’ which shows a8 
plainly as could a whole volume what sort of a man he is, 





Artificial Butter, How Made.—“ J. C. M.,” 
Almont, Ia.—The process for making artificial or olemart- 
garine “ butter,’ is too complicated and not of sufficient 
importance to be described in detail here, as of course 
none of our farmer readers would go into the business. 
The outlines of the process are as follows: The oil is 
separated from the caul-fat by “rendering” in large 
tanks, and then, after passing through some refining pro- 
cess, is mixed with a little partially sour milk, ‘color- 
ing matter, and an alkali. The mixture is run over ice 
to remove the “grain,” and is afterwards churned with 
about its weight of sour milk, in order to give the 
product something of the flavorand appearance of butter. 
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ioe Months Yet. 


The List of Good and Valuable Premium 
Articles is still open, and will be so for 
three months longer. The mouth of April 
isa good time forcompleting Clubs which 
may have already been begun, and for 
making up new Clubs, large or small. 
Remember that it costs no money, and 
takes but little time to secure one or more 
of these valuable Premiums. We can 
not spare space to give even the cata. 
Jogue of the articles, but will be 
happy to send a list, with full descrip=- 
tion of each article offered, to any and 
every one desiring it, who wiil simply 
give us his or her address by postal card, 
and say on it, ‘Send me Illustrated Pre- 
mium List.» Over 20,000 of our readers 
have received these premium articles 
with great satisfaction. Thousands may 
do the same THIS MONTH. 





The New Compound Microscope. 


A Most Valuable Instrument at a Very 
Low Price.—It has a heavy Iron Stand; 
the Body turns on pivot to any position 
from perpendicular to horizontal; has 
finely working Back and Pinion for 
adjusting focal distances; double lens 
Eye-Piece, working in draw-tube; two 
excellent Object Glasses, to be used sin- 
gly or together, and nearly achromatic ; 
fine large hard-rubber Stage, with dia- 
phraghm having different apertures; Mir- 
ror adjustable below and above for trans- 
parent or opaque objects—in short, for al- 
most all practical purposes, it is as valu- 
able as the $50 to $100 instruments, {ft 
hasa magnifying power up to 125 diame- 
ters, and a most valuable Camera Lucida. 
We have now succeeded in securing a Compound 
Microscope, that will surely give great satisfaction 
to all who can use any such instrument. It is a wonder- 
fal combination of the important elements of an instru- 
ment costing five to ten times the price at which this will 
be supplied. A Camera Lucida attached enables one to 
throw upon paper a greatly magnified image of ebjects 
invisible or nearly so to the unaided eye, and to sketch 
them accurately. Thus, for example, the foot of a fly or 
other small insect can be thrown upon paper and be 
sketched as large as one’s hand.—We know of nothing 
else that would afford such a perpetual source of interest 
and instruction, to young and old. We can not spare 
the space to give anything like a full description of it, but 
we will send to any one desiring, a descriptive illustrated 
pamphlet. It is recommended in the highest terms by 
such eminent men as Prof. Gray, of Harvard, and others. 
Prof. Spencer F. Barrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute, happening te see one of these Microscopes, 
expressed the highest satisfaction with its working, and 
immediately purchased one for the Institution. 

Last year we offered a ** Simple Microscope” 
to our readers, at a low rate, much less than its actual 
cost to us, thonch it was manufactured in large 
lots (5,000 to 25,000) with newly devised machinery that 
reduced the work very greatly. It was only offered as a 
Simple, 3-lens Microscope, and it gave great satisfaction 
to many tens of thousands of people. After thorough 
testing, it was adopted for classes in Colleges, Semi- 
naries, Academies, etc., and it is largely sold now, at $1.50 
retail. (We supply it to onr subscribers wanting it this 
year for 50 cents at the office, or 70 cents delivered free 
anywhere in the United States. To all others than actual 
subscribers the price is $1.50.)— But a few subscribers 
were disappointed in it. Some had formed exaggerated 
and unwarranted expectations; they expected to simply 
look into it and see monsters. Others, throngh lack of 
mechanical skill, and especially from failure to carefully 





study and apply the directions, did not learn how to use 
it, and appreciate its merits, and laid it aside in disgust. 
This was their fault, and not ours. We can show any one 
that it was and is all that was claimed for it, and more ; 
that it is more convenient and effective for good use and 
service than anything ever before offered for five times 
themoney. We hope all who failed to value it higlily, will 
ayain get out the chapter of directions that accompanied 
each instrument, (or send a stamp for a new one if the 
former one was lost,) and study the working of the instru- 
ment until they learn its value. Every one of these Sim- 
ple Microscopes ought to be in frequent use; every 
one of them should be affording enjoyment and profit. 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and Jorm, for want of room elsewhere. 


This Paper Contains: 
Two important chapters on fertilizers and experiments, 
pages 127-129, deserve immediate attention, as early ac- 
tion should be taken....Two Garden items, page 141, to 
be examined and thought about at once; also Green 
Peas and plenty of them, see page 144. Look after the 
Salsify, page 145. While turning to these, some garden 
implements will be noted on page 142, etc....The ‘‘One 
Grapevine,”’ page 145, is important to everybody not al- 
ready supplied....As to flowers, see Flowering Black- 
berry, page 143; the Peony, page 144, and the Star 
Anemone, page 145. .. The difference between bul- 
lock beef, and well fed, is similar to that between 
some ordinary: poultry and nice Capons; but ca- 
pons are as easily produced as steers, and how to 
do it is fully explained on page 139... .Guernsey 
Cattle and their characteristics are clearly described, 
with illustrations, page 135....Sundry hints and helps to 
farmers and others, with numerous engravings, on pages 
137, 138, 139, 140, 141, etc.... Wood-carving at home is 
becoming popular among ladies just now; our new con- 
tributor, ‘“‘M. G. E.,”’ begins a talk on the subject, page 
145.... Housekeepers will find their specialties on pages 
146-7....The ‘* Doctor” is leading the little folks, and 
doubtless not a few of larger growth, in some of the sim- 
ple paths of useful knowledge, pages 148-9 ...The 
‘*House-Fly,”’ its origin, mode of life, etc., etc., are 
brought to your acquaintance on page 149 ... Pearls, 
where they come from, and how, will be enjoyed by all 
who are not familiar with the subject, as few are. See 
page 150....The ** Metric System ’ of weights and meas- 
ures will be ¢he system everywhere, as soon as the mass 
of people understand its simplicity and value, It is 
fully explained on page 148....‘* Prickly Comfrey ” bids 
fair to become a staple fodder crop. See page 136, and 
the previous two papers....The first page speaks for 
itself, in the picture and description of an interesting 
breed of poultry....The Hints on Work for the Month, 
for farm, garden, orchard, etc., will be reminders of some 
things that might be omitted or neglected, and probably 
afford new suggestions to some at least....A fine Com- 
pound Microscope is offered. Several illustrated articles 
are crowded upon page 134....Prof. Atwater gives some 
lessons from last year’s Farm Experiments on p. 129.... 
Many other useful items will be found scattered through 
the pages....See “Three Months Yet,” on this page. 
a ere 


If You Want Anything not yet provided for 
the Spring—any seeds, plants. trees, implements, or 
anything else, almost—it will be well to look through the 
business pages of this paper. The April number is al- 
ways crowded more than any other month, and more 
this year than before since the panic of 1873—one of the 
indications of reviving business activity. We have added 
4 extra pages (48 in all) to make room for these without 
trenching upon the reading columns. Our readers will find 
the business cards of a great number of trustworthy deal- 
ers; we try to admit no others—hard as it is in these times 
~-when everybody wants a paper below cost—to send away 
large sums offered for advertisers and advertisements 
that stand just on the dividing line between reliable 
and questionable, and which come endorsed as ‘‘ad- 
mitted into the religious papers, ete.’’ It is, of course, 
pleasurable to show the door to recognized swindlers, 
quacks, quack medicines, and the like. 

If You Don’t Want Anything, still it will 
always pay to go all through the advertisements, to see 
what is offered, how it is offered, when and by whom, at 
what price, ete. One can hardly do this, without gather- 
ing, insensibly perhaps, some hints and suggestions that 
will be useful in the end. Multitudes of new inventions 
and new thoughts have originated from reading over 
what others have done and are doing. As a source of 
general information, the business columns, filled with a 





great variety of descriptions, etc., are often as useful a3 
the reading pages. ... We repeat the standing suggestion, 
that in writing to any of these men, or ordering, or send- 
ing for catalogues, circulars, or information, it is well to 
let them know that you belong to the great, wide-awake 
American Agriculturist family. It will please advertisers 
and perhaps stimulate them to extra care in pleasing you. 





‘Let the Mud Dry First.??—Here is a capital 
lesson. that may well be impressed upon the memory of 
both young and old: Mr. Spurgeon, ii walking a little way 
out of London to preach, chanced to get his pantaloons 
quite muddy. A good deacon met him at the door and 
desired to get a brush and take off some of the mud. 
“Oh, no,” said Mr. 8., “don’t you see it ie wet, and if 
you try to brush it now, you will rub the stain into thé 
cloth? Let it dry, when it will come off easy enongh and 
eave no mark.” So, when men speak evil of us falsely— 
throw mud at ue—don't be in a hrrry about brushing it 
off. Too great eagerness to rub it off, is apt to rub it 
in. Let it dry: by and by, if need be, a little effort will 
remove it. Don’t foster scandal abont yourself or others, 
or trouble in a society, or ina church, by haste to do 
something. Let it alone; let it dry; it will be more 
easily eradicated than you think in the first heat of ex- 
citement. Time has a wonderful power in such matters. 
Very many things in ‘this world will be easily got over 
by judiciously “letting them dry.” 





A Milk and Butter Record.—The great and 
rapidly growing dairy intcrests of this country, have been 
several times spoken of and illustrated in recent numbers 
of this journal. As the suceess of farming, depends 
largely upon having good land, and of mannfacturing 
upon having good machines, so the success of dairying 
depends a great deal upon having good cows. The cow is 
the machine that changes grass and other feed into butter 
and cheese. While some cows will scarcely do more than 
pay their keeping, if they do that, others are very profite- . 
ble, becanse they have the ability to produce double 
the result from the same feed and care,. The im- 
provement of our herds of cows, is, therefore, one of the 
more important subjects now before American farmers. 
Our contributor, ‘*‘ Among the Farmers,” gives sugges- 
tions on this topic (p. 136), that will be read with interest. 


A Most Desirable Residence, wiih very su- 
perior Educational advantages and Society; fine surronnd- 
ings; ina delightful New England City-town; a capacions, 
first-class Residence, etc.—3{ acres, within; but over- 
looking the City, and with splendid views. To Rent, 
Well-Furnished, to desirable Family, on very reasonable 
terms, for a year, more or-less; or for sale low on easy 
payments. Address ‘*New England,” care of this office. 





The Kansas City Book and News Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo , supply the publications of 
the Orange Judd Company in Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, and adjacent States and Territories. Not only those 
who are already on the ground, but the large numbers of 
new settlers who are now emigrating to that region, will 
find these Agricultural publications of a very valuable 
character. Every farmer going to Kansas City should 
visit the City Book and News Company, and inspect the 
Agricultural publications there. 





The American Plant-Book, by Harlan H. 
Ballard and 8. Proctor Thayer, is a valuable book for 
the convenient preservation and analysis of pressed 
flowers, ferns, leaves, and grasses. It gives explicit di- 
rections for gathering, pressing, and mounting, and will 
be found exceedingly usefal for those fond of work of 
this kind. Danie) Slote & Co., New York, publishers, 

Information about Sheep.—‘ W. W,,” Lyon 
Co., Minn. To give the history of several breeds of sheep 
in these columns, would be obviously impossible. That 
information can be procured in full in Stewart’s Shep- 
herd’s Manual, in which the varions breeds and crossing 
them for the purpose of improvement are discussed. 

Lambs in Market.—‘“ A. B.,” Beaver Co., Pa. 
A lamb is a lawb..iy the market, uotildt is agear old, or 
until thespring lambs of the next season arrive ; the price 
of the new arrivals is then the highest, and quotations 
gradually fall until in winter they are the same as for 
sheep. A fat lamb may come from Virginia or Kentucky, 
without appearing gaunt or empty; thin ones cannot, 

The Great Match, so-called, though 
the contestants walked or ran as they preferred, and did 
both, has excited no little attention throughont the 
country. Enough people about New York were inter- 
ested, to pay $51,000 gate-money. If snch contests would 
result in getting all into a regular and continued habit of 
healthful exercise in walking, the effect wonld be bene- 
ficial. We attribute not a little of our health and musea- 
lar vigor of later years, to ench walking as is afforded by 
following a smart pair of horses drawing a harrow, all 
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day. That is walking to a purpose, while supplying al! 
the leg exercise that one desires—usually a little more. 
If a betting man, we should lay our wager on one of our 
farmer boys, or men, accustomed to plowing and harrow- 
ing, if pitted against any of the tens of thousands of 
youngsters now measuring steps around the limited 
tracks of multitudinous city and village hall floore.—We 
have yet to learn the utility there is—if there is any—in 
putting any human being to the terrible strain of going 
600 miles or more on foot in less than six days. Rail- 
roads and telegraphs have done away with the necessity 
of swift couriers of enduring strength.—The most import- 
ant lesson we can gather from the recent contest is this: 
Rowell, the champion, took no alcoholic or other stimu- 
lants from the beginning to the end, except a single glass 
cf weak champagne; he ate freely of beef and other 
nourishing food, drinking with it only very little water. 
Mere would have diluted the gastric juice ef the stomach, 
and retarded digestion. Thethirst induced by the violent 
effort he slaked by frequently sucking the juice of an 
orange, using 15 to 20 of them aday. Weak and dyspep- 
tic persons may well note this....The other contestants 
in the match, or their trainers, did not understand it in 
time, and we may thank our English visitors, Rowell’s 
trainers, for this practical lesson....We give the follow- 
ing figures, which show what men can endure, with the 
remark that to goa mile requires 1760 steps of a yard 
each, or 880,000 such steps to go a distance of 500 miles. 
Rowell, 500m.) Ennis, 475 m. ; Harriman 450m 
Total, Time.....|139h. 56m. 858.{141h, Om. 578./139h, 46m. 408. 
ted..........| 37h. 41m, 20s.) 35h. 26m. 38.) 3ih. 32m. 41s, 
Walked..........,102h. 15m. 158,]105h. 34m. 278./102h. 18m. 598. 
Av. time per m. 112 min. 16 sec,|13 min. 208ec./13 min. $2 sec. 
The Champion Reapers and Mowers.— 
We have before called attention to the peculiar features 
which distinguish these Mowers and Reapers, and have 
given a detailed illustration of the movement upon 
which their distinctive character is founded. The mak- 
ers set forth other claims of their machines in the ad- 
vertising columns. One of these, the Dynamometer 
test, that is, the amount of draft power required, is 
worthy of consideration by all interested in farm ma- 
chinery, or about to purchase a Mower or a Reaper. 


To Feed a Cow upon One Acre.—“C.B.J.,” 
Providence, R. I. One acre will not pasture a cow; but 
it will easily produce green fodder sufficient by growing 
the right crops. Proceed as follows: Dress three-quar- 
ters of an acre early in the spring with 150 Ibs. of Peru- 
vian guano, and 150 Ibs. of plaster. As soon as the grass 
starts, the cow is to be tethered on this piece and fed by 
advancing the tethering-pin as shown in the annexed fig- 
ure. ach point 
is supposod to be 
20 feet from the 
other, the dotted 
lines show the 
piece fed off each 
day. The remain- 
ing quarter of 
an acre may be plowed and sown with oats and 
peas in plots at intervals of ten days apart. This 
will give feed for 40 days, allowing one square rod 
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per day. Then a portion of the piece pastured down may | 


be plowed as soon as ready, and planted with sweet corn 
in drills, to be cut for fodder, and the cow pastured upon 
more ground, or the grass may be cut and fed to her, 
which will be better. Then more corn should be sown, 
until half an acre is planted. As soon as the oats are 
ready, they shonld be used, taking.them off in strips 
which can then be plowed and early cabbages be set out, or 
Hungarian grass be sown. As each crop is cut, another 
should be put in, using the cow's manure for fertilizer, 
orany other that can be procured; but the ground must be 
rich. In June, plant mangels for fall feeding, and in 
August, some turnips ; oats may be sowed in July for 
late cutting. By this system, a cow may be fed all sum- 
mer, and enough fodder saved and cured to keep her 
through the winter. A quarter acre is to be kept in grass. 
The experience of one or two years is necessary to carry 
through such a course of feeding successfully. 


Satin Polish Shoe Dressing.— We supposed 
that the French excelled the world in all that relates to 
Biacking and Leather Dressing, yet it appears that the 
“Satin Polish,” a Yankee affair, received the highest 
award at the Exposition, and one of our associates, who 
has long used it, approves of the award. 


A NEW PREMIUM—Anéd a Pocket Re- 
volver, Cheap.—So many write us for good, low- 
priced revolvers, that we have arranged to supply those 
who want them, thus: 1st—A first-rate steel-bar- 
rel and lock, nickel-plated, 7-shooter Revolver, Cali- 
bre 22-100. Made at the celebrated Remington Arms 
Works, weight 7 ounces. It is as good as any made for 
anything like the money, and good enough for anybody 
who wants such an implement. We have fired one 
100 times, and found it work perfectly. It will be sent 





free to any part of the United States, post-paid, by mail, 
to any one sending only 5 subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 a year, or 10 subscribers at the 4 
club rate of $1.25 a year. [Or it will be forwarded free by 
mail, on receipt of $2.50. It is as good for use as any 
$5 or $10 revolver of like calibre.] 2d.—A larger 5- 
shooter Revolver, nickel-plated, calibre 32-100, weight 
11 ounces, will be presented for 7% subscribers, at $1.50 
each, or 12 at $1.25 each, delivered free, as above. [Or 
it will be forwarded free, as above, on receipt of $4.] 


White Leghorn Eggs.—" B. W.S.,” Providence, 
R. 1. Your not distant neighbor, Eugene B, Pendleton, 
Westerly R. I., can furnish you eggs of excellent strains, 
His birds have taken prizes at fairs, and he is one of those 
dealers, whe give attention to the character of his stock. 

Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members: 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates, 


Bound Copies of volume 387, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol, XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 


The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 


Borax for Preserving Butter.—An Italian 
paper reports that experiments have been conducted at 
the Experiment Station at Florence for testing the pre- 
servative properties of borax on butter, with remarkable 
results. Samples of fresh butter were taken and manipu- 
lated with about 144 ounce of pure borax to each pound 
of butter, and after three months’ time it was found to 
have retained the natural flavor without any change 
whatever, nor had the borax imparted the slightest taste 
to the butter. The borax used for this purpose must be 
perfectly pure, and reduced to a fine powder, then mixed 
thoroughly with the whole mass of the butter. It may 
be well to try this in a small way, but we can not recom- 
mend it as a general practice until it has been thoroughly 
tested by careful experimenters in this country. 


Potato Bug Poison—London Purple.— 
Paris green has thus far been the accepted poison for the 
Colorado Potato Beetle. Paris green was known asa 
pigment long before the Potato Beetle was heard of. 
In the course of certain manufactures a compound of 
arsenic is produced to which the makers have given the 
name of ‘London Purple.” It is not offered as a secret 
remedy, but as a highly poisonous compound of arsenic, 
having all the desirable and deleterious qualities of Paris 
green, and the chief superiority claimed for it over that 
is, the much Jower price at which it can be afforded. 

Chilled Plows.—One of the greatest of recent im- 
provements in plow making, is in the hardening of the 
metal by means of the chilling process, which has vastly 
increased the durability of this implement. Prominent 
among the makers of plows of this kind, is the “ Syracuse 
Chilled Plow Co.”’ : It gives some idea of their business, 
when they say that they expect that 40,000 of their plows 
will be a-field this season. As to the excellence of their 
plows, they offer the highest testimonials. 


Asbestos Liquid Paints ,—These paints, made 
by the H. W. Johns’ Mfg. Co., have in a remarkably short 
time attained a position that could not have been pos- 
sible without real merit. When the Company received 
the contract to supply paint to cover the entire structure 
of the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad, the extent of the 
order was a matter of remark. Since then, the Company 
have made a contract for all the white paint to be used, 
inside and out, upon that immense pile, the United 
States Capitol at Washington. and, if we mistake not, 
the other Government buildings. The magnitude of this 
order should not be a source of so much satisfaction to 
the H. W. Johns’ Mfg. Co. as the fact that it was made 
at all. Those who know the thorough investigation that 
is made by the engineers in charge of the public build- 
ings appreciate that this is indeed a high endorsement 
of the paint. The Asbestos paint is used upon another 
structure, which, though not so extended as the Elevated 
Railroad, or so prominent as the United States Capitol, 
is to the writer of far more importance than either—his 
own barn. It takes precedence of either of those in the 
fact that it was painted first. When the paint was ap- 
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plied, it was a comparative novelty. We noted then 
ease of application and its covering qualities, Now, at 
at the end of two years, we find the surface r ; 
hard and glossy, and it shows every indication of wear. 
ing in a most satisfactory manner. The fact that it is 
furnished in a great variety of pleasing tints, and ina 
condition ready to be applied at once, will lead those in. 
tending to paint to look into its merits, 

A Handy Shingling Stage.—Among the man’ 
sketches and descriptions of ingenious devices for vs 
on the farm that our subscribers are now sending us, ig 
one from “F, I, P.» 
Greenville, Ind., for a 
stage to be used jn 
shingling roofs. The 
apparatus consists of an 
iron hook, made of 
strap iron, 1% by PP 
inches and 8% feet long, 
and shaped as indicated 
in fig. 1. The heel-boara 
or seat is made of 2 by 4 
scantling of any length 
tosuit; triangular blocks are nailed to the scantling, three 
feet apart, to support the outer edge of a six-inch floor. 
ing plank, as shown in the engraving. Our correspon. 
dent has found these hooks ‘ perfectly safe on the steep. 
est roofs. Lying close to the roof they offer no obstrne- 
tion to the suapping of chalk-lines. They furnish 


Fig. 1.—THE IRON HOOK, 
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Fig. 2.—ROOF STAGE IN OPERATION, 


comfortable seat to the workman, allowing him to walk 
back and forth with ease and safety. They can be readily 
moved up and down the roof as the work progresses, 
thus avoiding the driving of a single nail in the finished 
work.” He is now using eight hooks which cost only $1, 


The Montgomery Rockaway Grain Fan, 
The makers of this fan sent one of them to cur farm, last 
year. In the press of other matters we have omitted to 
state that the Fan was found most satisfactory in use, the 
report indicating that it substantiates the claim of the 
makers—Messrs. Dorsey, Moore & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
It is‘not a new invention, but has been before the farm- 
ing public for many years, deing constantly improved, 
until now the makers think that they have a Fan that 
meets all requirements of the grain-grower, in separating 
foreign seeds. It is poor economy to buy a poor fan, 


Life Insurance—Reduction in Rates,— 
With the general fall in prices, lower rates for iife insur- 
ance have been looked for. To this it has been replied 
that the rates were originally made upon a 4 per cent in- 
terest basis; also, that it is better for Mutual Companies 
to maintain the old standard, and return any surplus ac- 
cumulations. This last agreement would be a good one, 
but for the fact that those who most need life insur- 
ance have not the ready means to advance any more 
money than is absolutely required. It is also claimed 
that the business should be carried on now at less ex- 
pense for salaries, etc. The experiment is to be tried, 
and it is well that it is to be done by one of the largest 
and strongest companies in the world, the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, which has assets 
amounting to over eighty-four millions of dollars, and & 
surplus of over four million dollars, or over eleven mil- 
lions at the N. Y. Standard of 43¢ per cent. This company 
now issues polices at a reduction of 15 per cent, as noted 
on page 151. Any one can obtain particulars, statements, 
rates, etc., by simply addressing the company for them, 


Russian Fair.—The “Third Baltic Agricultural, 
Exhibition, ani International Live Stock and Machinery 
Competition,” is to be held at Riga, Russia, June 27, to 
July 12th, next. The programme is a comprehensive 
one, and offers special attractions to American manufac- 
turers, for the introduction of their goods into a country 
where agricultural implements are greatly in demand. For 
particulars, address O. W. Maddans, agent, Riga, Russia. 


Agricultural Steam Engines.—Most ofuscan 
recollect when the employment of an elephant upon the 
farm seemed quite as probable as the ase of a steam en- 
gine. It was not long ago that their use at all was dis- 
cussed. Now the question is—‘ Which engine shall we 
use?”’—and it need not be avery large farm to make 
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this question an important one. Power is needed for 
many purposes ; shall we raise grain and feed it to 
horses and thus get power, or shall we sell grain and 
bay coal and feed that toan engine? The decision must 
depend upon individual needs and surroundings, One 
farm will need a stationary engine, while another must 
have 8 portable one, and the choice between the two 
must be carefully made. One of the oldest firms engaged 
in the mannfacture of Agricultural Steam Engines, both 
Portable and Stationary, is Wood, Taber & Moree, of 
Eaton, N. Y., who offer a great variety. Not content with 
former achievements, they offer for the machines sent out 
this year, several improvements which will greatly add 
to their efficiency, including an Improved Governor. 
Full descriptions of their various engines are given in 
their catalogues, which may be had on application. 





Plowing with 3 Horses Abreast.—‘‘C.5.," 
Hart Co., Ky. In plowing with 3 horses abreast, one 
must walk on the plowed ground, unless some contriv- 
ance is used to throw the draft clevis on to the land side 
sufficiently to put the off horse in the furrow. Thie, how- 
ever, has the disadvantage of throwing the draft out of 
line and causing considerable side draft. 

Sod vs. Stubble for Corn.—A subscriber, in 
Fellow Co., Ind., planted 18 acres of corn last year; half 
on a clover sod, the other half on “the best side of the 
field, in corn the year previous ;” all planted the same 
day and having the same treatment throughout. The re- 
sult was 18 bush. per acre on the corn-stubble, and 50 bu. 
on the sod land. Aithough the stubble had some manure, 
it is very evident that the clover added vastly more fer- 
tility to the soil and was the cause of the larger crop. It 
is a common experience that a clover sod is one of the 
best of manures for any kind of grain crop, and it is 
highly valued by most wheat-growers in all sections. 





Red Ants are often a great pest ina house, and it is 
difficult to get rid of them. A friend says that they may 
be readily trapped thus: Ants are fond of fresh lard, and 
if a plate be greased with that they will leave almost ev- 
erything else and go for it; in their greediness they get 
caught in the lard and can not getaway. The plate is to 
be occasionally warmed and wiped and then re-greased 
and set again. It is well to place some small sticks 
against the edge of the plate to serve the ants as bridges 
and ladders by which to reach the lard. 





Watering Horses.—‘“ I. 8S. M.” Horses should 
drink after, rather than before eating, as a rule, though 
thereare exceptions. A very thirsty horse may have a lit- 
tle water, though not all he desires, especially if heated. 





Whole Grain for Horses.—A correspondent 
takes exception to a recent item in the “ Basket” on 
“Crushed Grain for Horses,”’ and says: ‘“‘ All the horses 
I have ever had do not relish oats so well as corn on the 
ear. Indeed, my blooded mare thrives finely the year 
round on unshelled corn. I give as a meal, 4 ears and a 
smal] handful of hay, on light work. At steady work, 6 
ears and hay. Oats do not digest so well as corn. I feed 
old corn on the ear only.”’ 





Lawn Mowers—The Philadel phia.—There 
are several machines, each in its way so near perfection 
that choice between them is difficult. For example—if 
asked which of the leading sewing-machines was best, 
we could not answer. Each is best to the one who uses 
it. So with Lawn Mowers; several do almost perfect 
work, and we are puzzled when asked which is best. 
The makers of the ‘ Philadelphia,” Messrs. Graham, 
Emlen & Passmore, come forward in advance of all 
others, with the announcement of their machines for 1879 
—in which they inform us that they took the First Prize 
at Paris last year. We have seen no one accustomed to 
the “ Philadelphia” who would exchange it for any other. 





A Grade Jersey Cow.—We have often given it 
as our opinion that for all purposes save breeding, grade 
Jerseys were frequently more valuable than herd-book 
animals. Mr, Saml. J. Griswold, Guilford, Conn., sup- 
ports this view by the following statements. He writes, 
March 1st ult.: “*T own a grade Jersey cow, % Jersey, 4 
Ayrshire, bred by Col. Thomas Fitch, of New London, 
Conn. ; she dropped her calf Sept. 28, 1878; in the month 
of December she made 51% Ibs. of splendid butter, inde- 
pendent-of the milk used in my family, which I estimate 
at more than 8 pints per day; her feed was dry hay and 
5 quarts of provender, and 4 quarts of carrots or beets 


_ each day. Let any one excel this who can.” 





Seed Drill and Cultivator Combined.— 
The “ Planet, Jr.,"” by 8. L. Allen & Co., Phila., Pa., has 
long been before the public, and has proved itself a most 
excellent implement. It can be readily adjusted to sow 
seeds of different sizes, whether ordinary garden seeds, 
Or those for farm root crops. After serving as a seed- 
power, it is readily copverted into a cnitivator, wheel: 





hoe, or wheel-plow for keeping the plants free of weeds. 
Several forms of the implement are made—seed sower 
alone, wheel hoe and cultivator alone, and an implement 
in which these are combined, as explained in the cata- 
logue to be obtained of the makers. 





To Prevent a Cow Leaking Milk.—“ J. B.” 
To use an elastic band around a leaky teat, will be injuri- 
ous. The compression will soon cause mischief. Any 
other mechanical contrivance will doubtless have the 
same effect. A safe practice is to procure some collodion 
at the druggists, and so soon as the milking is over, to 
cover the end of the teat with a film of it. This dries in- 
stantly, and shririks in drying, thus closing the orifice so 
gently as not to be hurtful,and will break away in milking. 

A Reliable Churn.—No dcubt that the majority 
of the butter is made in large dairies, but the majority of 
butter makers have but from one to four or five cows. 
In the case of the writer, his cows are never less than 
one, nor more than three He manages to make but- 
ter summer and winter, and has for the past 7 or 8 
years used no other churn than the “ Blanchard.” The 
cows, being high grade Jerseys, are milked up to within 
a few weeks of theirtime. In all these years there has 
been no case of ‘frothing’ or any other difficulty in 
making butter, save on two or three occasions, and then 
it was found that the proper temperature for the cream 
had not been observed. With the cream at 60° to 63°, 
the butter comes as a matter of course, and we have but 
one fault to find with the churn, which is, that in sum- 
mer the butter comes too soon, For working and wash- 
ing the butter in the churn, and for ease of keeping 
clean, nothing more is to be desired. 

A Good Farm,—A request comes from “F. H.,” 
for one of the Editors to define “‘s good farm.” If F. H. 
will state for what purpose the farm is wanted, and in 
what part of the world, and give his full name and 
address, we will endeavor to meet his wishes. 





Many Catalogues of Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
Florists, dealers in implements, animals, fertilizers, etc., 
etc., are received by the Editors. A brief reference toa 
large number of these, all we have space for, is given on 
page 156—our readers can hardly fail to find some one 
among them to supply almost any want. Fuller details 
of a few of them will be found in the advertising columns. 

The American Pomological Society.— 
At the last meeting, at Baltimore, Nashville, Tenn., was 
fixed upon as the place of meeting for this year. The 
Southern members themeelves proposed to change the 
place to some more northern locality. Just as we go to 
press we learn, and can only make the bare announce- 
ment that, at the invitation of the New York Horticul- 
tural Society, the American Pomological Society will 
hold its 17th Biennial Session in New York City. We 
expect to give the precise date and other particulars in 
our next issue. 

Lost Cud.—“ P. F. B..” Elizabeth, N. J. Suspended 
rumination commonly called lost cud, is the effect of indi- 
gestion. This is frequently removed by giving the cow 
one pint of raw linseed oil, or melted lard. A very popu- 
lar remedy is to cause the cow to swallow a salt mackerel ; 
this is often effective, and operates doubtless by the ac- 
tion of the salt and the oil in the mackerel, 





How to Make Boats.—“ H. W. W.,” Enon, Pa. 
Instructions for building boats were given in the Amert- 
can Agriculturist for October, 1872. 





‘*Grub in the Head.—“B. F. A., Macon Co., 
Als. The bot-fly which lays its eggs on the sheeps’ noses, 
may be driven off by covering the noses with tar. If the 
time to do this cannot be spared otherwise, make a long 
trough of a V shape, and scatter a very little salt at the 
bottom, then take a brush and smear tar on both sides of 
the trough inside, so that when the sheep lick the salt, 
they will rub their noses on the tar. To blow puffs of 
smoke into the nostrils, until the sheep are giddy and fall 
down, often causes the removal of the worms. 





Roots for Cows.—"S. H.,”* Waukesha Co., Wis. 
Sugar-beets (Lane’s Imperial) are better for milk cows 
than mangels ; they have more sugar and less water in 
them. A variety of mangel, called the Yellow Globe Kin- 
ver, is excellent for cows. 





Stock fora Cheese Factory.—"L.8.T.” To 
run a moderate sized cheese factory the milk of 600 cows, 
at least, would be required. The building and furniture 
could be procured for about $2,000. 





Plowing in Green Crops.—"P. W.,” Talbot 
Oo., Md. When the land is too poor to grow a crop of 
rye or oats, it is too poor to grow anything of value for 
tarning under, Greon mannring is a good method of 





keeping land in good condition, but is useless for im 
proving poor land, because poor land cannot produce a 
crop to turn under. Something may be done by sowing 
buckwheat as early as is safe, and turning the crop un- 
der when in blossom; then sowing again to buckwheat, 
and turning that.under; rye may be sown on the last 
plowing and harrowed in. A dressing of 20 or 30 bush- 
els of lime per acre would be useful spread on the last 
plowing and harrowed in with therye. It is probable 
the soil will then produce a crop of clover. 





Turnips for Milk.—‘ 0. 8. C.,” Belvidere, Ml. 
Turnips are useful as food for sheep and beef cattle; but 
they are far surpassed in this respect by mangels, ** blood” 
beets, and sugar-beets, 30 to 40 tons of the latter can be 
produced per acre with the same culture that will produce 
20 tons of turnips, and red or blood-heets come as early 
into use as turnips. The great objection to turnips is 
that they wé flavor the milk and butter in spite of near- 
ly all precautions. 

Pearl Millet.—‘‘S. H.,” Milwaukee, Wis. Last 
season we saw a bunch ef Pearl Millet, one plant only 
which would furnish as much fodder as 12 hills of corn of 
moderate size, such as is grown for fodder, If it would 
have grown £0 well in close rows is doubtful, and it is 
hardly safe as yet to say if it will be better than corn. 
That is to be tested. It is enongh to say at present that 
the plant is worth trying ina small way. It will grow 
where sorghum will, and to get the best results must 
have rich soil. 

Tanning Sheeps Pelts for Bugs.—‘‘A. D.,” 
Republic Co., Kansas, Sheeps pelts can be tawed and 
not tanned, Tawing is done by scraping the flesh side 
of the pelt clean from all flesh or fat, then sprinkling it 
with a mixture of finely powdered alum and ealt in equal 
parts. Two skins are then laid with the flesh sides to- 
gether, or a single one doubled lengthwise, and rolled 
up for a week or 10 days, then opened, scraped, and 
washed, and rubbed dry with a piece of chalk, and 
worked and pulled until the ekin is soft. 





Turnips for a Horse,.—“ Old Subscriber,” New 
York. Turnips are healthful for horses. They should 
be cut into thin slices, or what is better, pulped finely 
and mixed with a little meal and some salt. Ruta-bagas 
are better than white turnips. One quart of oil-cake 
meal daily will be useful, especially in the spring when 
the coat is shedding. This may be given with some corn- 
meal or other ground feed. 

Strength of Concrete,—F. C.,” St. Clond, 
Mich. Well made concrete is much stronger than stone 
and lime mortar; it increases in strength daily for more 
than a year. After that time good concrete will resist a 
greater pressure than common sandstone, 





Burning Charcoalin Kilns.—" W. A.,” West- 
port, Ohio. Charcoal is burned in kilns, by piling the 
wood as closely as possible until the kiln is fall. Fire ways 
are made from air holes left in the brick work in the bot- 
tom, and the pit is kindled ; when it ison fire sufficiently, 
these holes are stopped as may be required ; if this is 
done without caution, and by inexperienced pit burners, 
the gases given out sometimes explode and burst the kilns, 
A kiln burns down sooner than a pit: 10 days are suffi- 
cient, and a 25 cord 1000 bushel kiln, may be filled, burn- 
ed, and emptied twice ina month. There are more brands 
made in a kiln, than in a pit, but thege are useful in 
starting the fire in a newly filled kiln. No one should try 
to burn a kiln, until he has learned the business of coal- 
ing in pits. It is well to build a small bee-hive shaped 
kiln first and try that ; this kind is the safest. 

Wound in the Fork of the Hind Legs.— 
“X. Y. Z.,"’ Maries Co., Mo. A wound between the 
legs where the skin of both thighs comes in contact, is 
difficult to heal. The best course is to dress the wound 
with a simple cerate upon a pad of soft cotton, held in 
place by a bandage, passing between the legs and fas- 
tened to a strap or surcingie around the body. A little 
powdered “blue stone” (sulphate of copper) may be 
sprinkled npon the cerate.—Simple cerate is white wax, 
melted with twice its weight of sweet lard, with gentle 
heat, and then stirred until.cool. 

Wheat and Chess.—‘B. M.” If the owner of 
the specimen that is “‘ part wheat and part chess,” will 
send it to us, we will cheerfully examine it, but we shail 
not pay the sum named or any other for the privilege. 





Sheep Pulling Wool,—“G. H. M.,” Colorado 
Springs, Col. Sheep pull each others wool when they 
are suffering from indigestion and a depraved appetite: 
When this is noticed, it would be well to give a strong 
dese of salt which will act as a purgative, or one ounce 
of an equal mixture of salt and Epsom salts may be given 


vo eagh sheep separately, lest some get too much, 
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Safety Horse Shoes. 


< 
Some of the German agricultural papers describe 

a method of applying calks to horses’ shoes to pre- 
vent them from slipping. 

The shoe is pierced as 

shown at fig. 1, and the 

holes are threaded to fit the 

screws, fig, 2. The latter 

consist of sharp chisel 

pointed pieces of hard steel 

and buttons. The sharp 

points are screwed into the 

shoes when the horses are 

at work, and when they 

Fig. 1. are brought into the stable, 

the points are taken out, and the buttons are 
put into their places. The screws are square- 
headed so that they may be moved by a wrench. 


| 


4 Fig. 3. 
At fig. 3 is shown the shoe as it is fitted to the foot. 
Any ordinary shoe may be thus fitted; there is no 
necessity for its removal to change the calks, and 
in the stable there is no danger of injury from the 
points, because they are replaced by the buttons. 


Temporary. Fence-Posts. 


Portable fences are becoming common. A con- 
venient post for a temporary fence is shown at fig. 
4. It is made of flat bar-iron, pointed at the bot- 
tom. The bends are intended to receive wood fence- 
strips, which are fastened in place by short pieces 
of bar-iron bolted to the post. The bottom piece 
is lengthened into a brace, which, being driven into 





the ground, holds ‘the fence firmly. A similar post, 
fig. 5, will serve for a wire fence, the wires being 
carried by the staples and held firmly when these 
are screwed up close by the nuts behind the post. 


Use of Bark for Buildings. 


The bark that is so often wasted is valuable for 
many uses. It may take the place of lumber for 
siding and covering pens and sheds, and the effect 
is picturesque and pleasing. It is durable, and will 
not split so much as some boards. Bark is peeled 
from the timber in the spring: oak bark is loose 
ebout Mey; hemlock and other evergreens, and 








tamarack can be peeled until June or July. When 
the tree is down the bark is peeled by first cutting 
it through around the logs in lengths of 4 to 6 feet, 
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as shown at fig.6. When it is desired to deaden and 
season the timber before it is cut down, as is done 
in the South, the bark may be ringed and split as 
shown at fig. 7. To loosen the bark, an iron, or 
fron-shod wooden spud or chisel is used, with a 
thin broad edge like that in fig.8. This is inserted 
under the edge of.the bark, which is forced 


from the timber in a sheet. These sheets 
(fig. 9), while green are flattened out and piled to 
dry, with sticks between them in the manner shown 
at fig. 10. Stones or heavy pieces of wood are laid 


Fig. 10. 


on the top to prevent the bark from curling up as 

it dries. The inner surface of the bark is laid 

downwards, for otherwise the rain would mildew 

and stain it, and rot it in warm summer weather. 
Ler eetae CS) 


Read—Read Carefully, 


_ 

Thoroughly, and thoughtfully, the Talk on Fer- 
tilizers on page 127, and the one on Farm Experi- 
ments following. The subject of Fertilizers is one 
of the most important now before American culti- 
vators, yet it is comparatively little understood. We 
have tried to set forth the principles in the plainest 
language, divested of all scientific terms, except 
three or four names of things which have no other 
names. It will be interesting to every reader, 
whether a farmer or not, to understand these prin- 
ciples. For example, all have bones, the solid part 
of which is mainly made up of lime and that highly 
inflammable substance, phosphorous. This bone 
material must come from our food ; the food must 
get it from the soil; soils generally contain little phos- 
phorus, and here comes in the fertitiving process, 





We are anxious to have cultivators read and un 
derstand the subject ; to get into the way of farm. 
ing more profitably by using the right fert 

and save some of the millions of dollars Wasted in 
the purchase and use of these ‘ticles at ha 
hazard. We are confident that if we can pein 
farmers generally to take hold of Farm Experiment 
No. 2 (page 129), or better still, No. 8, it will be of 
very great advantage to themselves, and others, in 
the future. A simple experiment (No. 1) is pro- 
vided for those who can not, or dare not, or will 
not undertake the more important and more com. 
plete No. 8, or No.2. It is certainly far better to try 
No. 1 than to make no advance in this direction, 


A Handy Clothes-Rack, 


Some contrivance, upon which small articles of 
clothing, etc., may be hung to dry or to air, is often 
a great convenience. Such affairs are sold at the 
furnishing stores, and many have exercised their 
ingenuity in producing home-made racks, several of 
which have been given in former volumes. A rack 


phbbb 




















Fig. 14 
of this kind should be so made that its arms may be 
readily extended, and when not in use, take up but 
little room. ‘G. D. J.,’’ Sterling, Ill., sends sketches 
of a rack he has contrived; he gives no measure- 


Fig. 12. Fig. 18. 

ment of parts save the rods, which are three feet 
long. Figure 11 is the back-piece, which is to be 
fastened to the wall, and to which the other parts 
are attached ; fig. 12 isa semi-circular block, with 
five holes bored in the edge; this is firmly secured 
to fig.11; fig. 13is a curved rod of iron, fastened ate 
to the back, in front of the block 12; the drying-rods, 
fig. 14, three feet long, have each a staple of brass 
wire, through which the iron rod, fig. 13, passes. 
The rack, when completed, is shown in fig. 15; the 
drying-rods, when not in use, hang by their staples 
to the iron rod; to extend them, they have only to 


be brought to a horizontal position, and the end of 
each thrust into a holein the block. The brace, fig. 
16, 4s vaed to wtitengthen the affair es seen in fig. 1b 
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~~ The Guernsey Breed of Cattle. 


ese 

The cattle of the little island of Guernsey bear its 
name, but if a visitor to the island asks about the 
cattle there he will probably be told that they are 
of the Alderney breed, or that they are identically 
of the same breed as those of the adjacent island of 
Alderney. It is indeed true that the cattle of these 
two islands are very closely allied, the islands them- 
selves are in the same judicial district, the same 
laws govern the importation of neat stock, and oc- 
casional transfers of stock take place. This, how- 
ever, does not make Guernseys, Alderneys. There 
js really no such breed as the Alderney, but that 
name, as has been often before explained, was 
given in England, and more or less in this country, 
indiscriminately, to any of the cattle of the Channel 
Islands—that is, to both Jerseys and Guernseys. 
Stringent regulations prevent the introduction of 
breeding cattle from anywhere else, even those of 
the sister island of Jersey are subject to the em- 
bargo, and are not regarded as of the same race; 
though in Jersey the cross with the Guernsey has 
been taken and valued, and the regulations which 
enforce the immediate slaughter of any cattle capa- 
ble of breeding which are brought to the island 
from anywhere else, do not apply to those of the 
other islands of the Channel Island group. Thus 
it would appear that in the opinion of the islanders 
themselves the Guernseys are the choice breed of 
the Channel, improving the Jerseys but not them- 
selves benefited by the Jersey or any other cross. 

They differ greatly from the Jerseys in many re- 


SS 


Re 
Fig. 2.—GUERNSEY HEIFER ‘‘ MISS ALICE.’’—Owned by 


spects. They have little or none of that peculiar 
deer-like style and expression which characterize 
the Jerseys. They are coarser in bone, heavier in 
carcass, larger every way, and naturally less pre- 
cocious. They are allowed to first calve at about 
two ard a half years old, which gives them more 
size and probably also a tendency to carry flesh. 
Their breeders are not unmindful of the facts that 
the size of the calves, and the aptitude of the cat- 
tle to make beef and turn off well when their use- 
fulness in the dairy is from any cause at an end, are 
matters of no small importance to the so-called 
*‘common farmers ’’—that is, to all who are obliged 
to study closely the economies of farming. The 
Guernseys are preéminently the farmer’s cow for 
cream and butter production, and for coloring the 
butter of other cows. So strong are the race 
characteristics (prepotency) that grades, even only 
half-breds, possess the best qualities of full bloods 
to a remarkable degree. It might be inferred that 
the Guernseys are not a good looking breed; the 
contrary is true of many specimens. There are in- 
deed among them not a few whose sloping rumps, 
big heads and heavy limbs are not ornamental, but 
as these are likely to be the very best milkers and 
butter cows of the herd, their defects are easily 
overlooked, or even magnified into virtues or points 
of beauty. For instance, the long head and broad 
Square muzzle are regarded as characteristics of 
value if not of beauty, and one can hardly visit a 
Guernsey herd, either in this country or on the 
island, without having this feature pointed out and 
dilated upon. The colors which predominate in 
Guernsey cattle are yellow, redish-yellow, fawn, 











brown shading to nearly black, light-fawn, and yel- 
lowish-fawn, dun of various shades, never, how- 
ever, inclining to gray, as is usual among Jerseys. 
These colors are more or less mingled with white, 
which is most fre- ie BS ‘ 
quently met with 
upon the belly and 
flanks, the legs, 
switch, and face, 
A star, or rather a 
triangular spot in 
the forehead, with 
a white switch, are 
regarded as char- 
acteristic, even 
though scarcely 
any other white is 
obvious. Solid col- 
ored cattle occur, 
but the fashion has 
never set decidedly 
in that direction, 
and asuseful points 
have so greatly the 
preponderance in- 
the estimation of 
Guernsey breeders, 
it is earnestly to be 
hoped that they will not lend themselves to the 
folly of placing a fictitious value upon any color 
points. It is enough if the colors of a fine animal 
are agreeable and indicative of purity of blood 
Brindle not unfrequently occurs either as obscure 
lines upon the head and neck. 
(black upon fawn or reddish- 
fawn), or more extensively 
covering the body. It is not 
an admired color, but is cer- 
tainly no indication of impu- 
rity. The skin of the Guern- 
seys is soft, pliable, and unc- 
tuous, abundantly supplied 
with “ yolk,” which is almost 
universally of a rich orange- 
peelcolor. This is, of course, 
most conspicuous within the 
ears, and when the hair is 
parted upon white spots, espe- 
cially on the head and should- 
ers. Theudder, scrotum, and 
the nearly hairless. parts, like 
the spots between the fore- 
legs and brisket, and around 








H. F. Bowditch, Hog. tye eyes, have a similar rich 


yellow glow, while the muzzle, which is character- 
istically black in the Jerseys, is white or buff in 
the Guernseys, and usually encircled by a fillet of 
light short hair, though this marking is much 
less conspicuous than in the before named breed. 
The Guernseys are cer- 
tainly deeper average 
milkers than the Jer- 
seys. It can not be said, 
perhaps, that they give 
richer milk, but it is 
much higher colored, 
and will impart its beau- 
tiful tint to the butter 
of a numberof common 
cows, being in this re- 
spect decidedly superior 
to the Jerseys. As to 
the quality of the but- 
ter, aside from color, 
there is nothing to 
choose between them; 
and as to which breed 
will give the most milk, _ 
or make the most but- 
ter upon a given quan- 
tity of feed, that has 
never been determined. 
Cow for cow, the Guern- 
seys have the advantage in size, and would proba- 
bly on that account not produce so much in pro- 
portion to their live weight. Asa breed, the cows 
have excellent udders, and teats which fill a man’s 
hand. Many are well marked, according to the 








Guenon theory. They hold out well in.their milk, 
are quiet, docile, and tractable both on the tether 
and in the pasture; in short, for general usefal- 
ness, as butter yielders, they are nearly perfect. 


Fig. 1.—GUERNSEY BULL “ HUBERT.’’—Ouwned by H. F. Bowditch, Esq. 


The history of the breed in this country is briefly 
told. Guernseys were imported both into Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania nearly 40 years ago, and 
not long after into New York. Wherever they 
were bred they made both their mark and fast 
friends ; but the distinction between them and the 
Jerseys, which were then universally called Alder- 
neys—a name which has been rather indiscrimi- 
nately used as applied to any cattle from the Chan- 
nel Islands—was not generally recognized, and the 
blood was in many cases mingled and lost. A few 
herds have been kept pure with’ jealous care, and 
these, with recent importations, form the basis of 
the registered or herd-book stock now for the first 
time making a figure among the pure breeds of this 
country. The Guernsey is a favorite breed in Eng- 
land, and has there been bred either pure or crossed 
with the Shorthorns for milk and butter purposes ; 
and noble cows indeed are those cross-bred Guern- 
sey Shorthorns—very large, perfect handlers, rich 
and deep milkers—genuine ideal dairy.cows. In 
this country, as already intimated, they are a good 
deal crossed with the Jerseys. There is at least one 
entire herd of some 40 or 50 milch cows, all of 
which contain a mixture of the blood of these two 
breeds; a Guernsey bull having been kept some 
years at the head of the herd, and then changed for 
a Jersey. The result is a herd of cows of great 
uniformity, combining the style and great beauty 
of the Jerseys with the heavier carcass, better beef 
points, and richness of color of the Guernseys, 





Fig. 3.—GUERNSEY cow ‘‘ maRrE.”’— Owned by E. F. Bowditch, Hsq. 


while the excellencies of both breeds combine in 
the cross to form a’ milch animal of unusual value. 

The breeders of Guernseys.in this country formed 
themselves into a “‘ Club’? two: years ago, for the 
purpose of establishing a public registration. of 
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their stock and publishing a herd-book. One vol- 
ume of this official record has been issued, and its 
popularity has been such as to require two and 
possibly three editions within the year. 

To illustrate the characters of this breed, we have 
selected animals from the herd of Mr. E. F. Bow- 
ditch, Millwood Farm, Framingham, Mass., who 
possesses some of the best stock of its kind iu the 
country, and give engravings from accurate photo- 
graphs. The bull ‘“ Hubert,’’ (No. 47, Guernsey 
H’d B’k), was imported by Mr. Bowditch in April, 
1877, and was three years old on the 30th of Dec. 
last, at which age he weighed 1,400, and is regarded 
as one of the best animals of his age. The cow 
“Marie” (No. 116) is also imported; she weighs 
over 1,000, and Mr. B. remarks that as a two-year- 
old she had the largest bag he ever saw, and he con- 
siders her a very fine type of the breed. The heifer, 
“Miss Alice’’ (No. 220), is about 2 years and 9 
months old, and from July 11th, 1878, to Jan. Ist, 
79, her yield was over 12 quarts per day, and Mr. 
Bowditch wrote on Feb. 22, that she was still giving 
at that date, between 11 and 12 quarts a day. 





Among the Farmers.—No. 39. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


It was about the second week in January that I 
found myself among the farmers, who are also 
dairymen, at Utica, attending their meetings, and 
being edified both by intercourse with them and by 
the addresses made. There was a discussion, by a 
knot of Jersey and Ayrshire breeders in one of the 
hotel parlors, on establishing a true and attested 

_ Milk and Butter Record for Cows. 

There has certainly been more good thinking 
done on this subject than most are aware of. I have 
known plans suggested and talked over with great 
earnestness during these many years, and now it 
seems asif we were ready forasuccessful movement. 

If bragging ended there—ia braggadocio ; if lying 
only affected the liar; if a few imaginative breeders 
sat down together, or sat down to write to the 


papers, just to see who would out-yarn the others 
with assertions about the amount of milk and but- 
ter his best cow would yield, the case would be 
different. But every time a big yarn is told, there 
are those who believe it, and though founded upon 


facts, it grows bigger, or is apt todoso. Twelve 
pounds of butter a week becomes fourteen, the 
quart or two of skimmed milk given away becomes 
two quarts of new milk sold and cream taken for 
coffee daily, and the 14 pounds of butter is claimed, 
notwithstanding. A good cow that—but let the 
crowd alone awhile and she will be nowhere. Some- 
body else’s cow makes 18 lbs. a week, “‘on grass 
only,’ of course ; perhaps he is of the conscienti- 
ous ones who ‘can’t tell a lie,’? and so he takes 
care not to weigh the milk or the butter, but lets 
his hired man do it. How these stories would 
shrink if we could have the cows all in the same 
stable and pasture, milked by the same hand, and 
the milk and butter weighed on the same scales! 
The question is: Is it practicable to establish 


A Testing Farm for Cows, 
where they could be as well cared for as is possible, 
brought to their best milking condition by a skill- 
ful herdsman, and all treated alike, their milk be- 
ing churned, separately, often enough to establish 
its quality, and the amount both of milk and butter 
which each cow would, and presumably could give, 
without risk of affecting her health? If this is 
possible, then we can establish a record book for 
cows, which-for the milk and butter breeds would 
be the most valuable auxiliary to the herd books 
that they could possibly have. The opinion of the 
breeders at Utica seemed to be, that the project of 
having a farm, or several farms in different dairy 
regions, working in unison, and on the same prin- 
ciples and system, was hardly practicable, but that 
it would be much better to employ trained experts 
who should go to the farms where famous cows or 
those to be tested are kept, and there make their 
observations: see the feeding, milking, setting, 
churning, etc., for a week at a time, at stated or 
occasional periods, and so get arecord for the cows, 
which would be accepted as authoritative. They 





unanimously shrunk from sending their best cows 
to a farm 50 or 100 miles away from home, subject 
to accidents of transit, to be kept there for a year, 
or less, or even to be more tested for a month. 

How would it be with horses! Would our 
horsemen consent to have contests of speed set- 
tled by experts at the different breeding farms, one 
horse at « time, in presence only of the breeder 
and his men?—How near to the truth would 
we arrive ?—Would it be different with cows ?—I 
know breeders who will ‘‘ pull the wool over the 
eyes’’ of persons visiting their farms, in the most 
artless and child-like manner—fill their ears with 
wonderful stories, and their souls with admiration. 
In fact, I have ‘‘ been there’’ myself, and yet even 
now, with my eyes wide open, and knowing the 
tricks of the cow-jockies about as well as the mul- 
tiplication table, the rule of three, or the pons 
asinorum, I would not trust myself not to be de- 
ceived in some way by master or man, milk-maid 
or butter-maker, if the effort were really made. 

Now it must be understood that one dishonest 
breeder or feeder, or butter-maker, whose word is 
taken, and whose statements on weights and meas- 
ures are trusted, whose memorandums of the fa- 
mous performances of his cows are accepted and 
published as true by the newspapers, establishes 
the fact that the assertions of interested parties 
are not to be taken as evidence of any thing, ex- 
cept of the frailty of human nature. I have no 
doubt that there are hundreds of breeders who 
would conscientiously understate the yield of their 
cows, the amount of butter made, and other similar 
facts, if there could be a shadow of doubt respect- 
ing them, and have met with repeated instances of 
exactly this thing in cases where it seemed to me 
unreasonable not to take probabilities as facts, so I 
wish to have my remark respecting cow-jockies 
applied to them alone. 


Mr. Hardin’s Suggestion. 

Mr. L. 8. Hardin, of Kentucky, now of New York, 
has done some good thinking on this subject. I 
believe he rather favors the plan of having the 
owner weigh a cow’s milk daily—that is, at each 
milking, keep it by itself, if he can, and at any rate 
as often as once a month through her whole season, 
set her milk by itself for a week and churn it— 
weighing the actual butter, and estimating the pro- 
duct of the month from this result. During this 
whole period he is to be subject to unannounced 
visits from the “expert” before alluded to, or 
from different experts, who should thoroughly 
watch the proceedings and results, and whose find- 
ings should constitute a record for the cow. I 
have already suggested obvious objections, which 
{ really think would prove fatal to this plan. 


Mr. Kellogg’s Proposed Plan. 

Mr. P. C. Kellogg, of New York, although he is 
much more interested in horses than in cows, has 
been ruminating at least a year on this subject, and 
he and I have frequently compared notes. It was 
he who made the remark which 1 once quoted, to 
the effect that he gives little credence to stories of 
great performances of either cows or horses (in 
private) unless he knows “ who held the watch on 
them.” Ido not know whether he has given his 
plan to the light yet or not, but understand that we 
quite agree on the insuperable difficulties attending 
any plan of inspection of cows on the home farms, 
and on the feasibility not only of making the tests 
fairly and openly at a farm and dairy devoted to 
the purpose, but of securing entries enough to 
make the contest exciting and of great interest to 
the entire community. The plan would be to estab- 
lish one such dairy farm controlled by a society or 
club who would calculate to make their investment 
a profitable one—at least to make the cows pay for 
their board and the care given to them, by their 
products or in cash, or both, and to offer very hand- 
some prizes to the cows winning the highest honors 
in several important classes. For instance, we will 
say $250 for the greatest amount of butter ; $100 for 
the greatest amount of milk ; $200 for the greatest 
amount of cheese, as caseine—$100 for the greatest 
amount of butter, as compared with the live weight 
of the cow; the same for butter, compared with 
food consumed ; and so tests might be multiplied 











and might each constitute a valuable record, It 
Mr. K.’s belief that the successful establishment 
of one such test dairy, say in the vicinity of Ne 
York City, would be soon followed by that of 
others in dairy regions throughout the co 
and in this I fully coincide—every thing, of course 
depending on the success of the first attempt, 
These test dairies would need to recognize some 
common head or organization, and by this central 
club the records should be kept and published, 
In preparing a catalogue of the herd of that dis- 
criminating breeder and most estimable gentleman 
the late Moses Y. Tilden, some years ago, I alluded 
to certain non-registered cows, as excluded from 
the record of the A. J. C. C., but having their 
“Pedigrees Written in Butter,” 
a realization of this idea seems to be within the 
possibilities of the next few years. Something of 
this kind is the only way by which we can surely 
and rapidly establis families famous for uniform 
and great production of butter. Is it not worthy 
the combined effort of those at least who will be 
benefited by it—the breeders of the milk and but- 
ter races of neat cattle? If we can thus bring to- 
wards perfection the races of neat cattle as to 
milk and butter yield, as the beef breeds have been 
improved, and as running and trotting horses 
have been developed, is it not worth the effort? 





Prickly Comfrey—Its Propagation. 
—>_— 


Like all other new plants, Prickly Comfrey hag 
had its season of probation; first over-praised, 
then unfairly denounced, and at last its true merits 
ascertained through the patient trials of those 
whose verdict finally fixes its status. Having been 
prominent in bringing Prickly Comfrey to notice, 
we are glad that the final result is so favorable, 
Though it was presented as a matter of news, asa 
plant that seemed to us “well worth trying,” 
there are some who regard the mention of a plant 
as a commendation, and while they do not thank us 
for bringing a useful novelty to their notice, they 
are swift to blame if a new thing does not meet 
their expectations. The case with regard to the 
Prickly Comfrey stands now at the beginning of the 
third year of its general introduction, about thus : 

For those who have rich land, it is a most valua- 
ble plant, yielding an immense amount of green 
fodder, especially suitable for milch-cows, and ex- 
cellent for other domestic animals. It it not rec- 
ommended for poor soils, but for those who wish 
to get the greatest yield through liberal mapuring ; 
as one correspondent states it, “it will use all the 
manure you give it.”” Milch-cows, horses, pigs, and 
poultry, all thrive upon it. It often happens that 
cows will not eat it at first, and must be accustom- 
ed to it as shown in former articles. At first, the 
leaves must be chopped, or cut with a fodder-cutter, 
mixed with cut hay or other fodder, and sprinkled 
with meal or bran and a little salt. The cows are 
fed on this after fasting over night. The next day, 
the proportion of Comfrey is increased, and so on. 
It requires but a few days to teach them to prefer 
unmixed Comfrey. This matter is given miore in 
full in November last, p. 416. This—the reluctance 
of cows to eat it at first—is the only objection 
worth considering yet made to the plant, and this is 
readily overcome. In several of the dairy centers 
in Massachusetts, the farmers, after a trial, are 
largely increasing their plantations, and we hear 
good accounts from other quarters. But the most 
positive proof that the Comfrey has now an estab- 
lished value, is in the fact that the dealers have 
made arrangements for large supplies. One seed 
house of our acquaintance, that at first offered it 
with caution, has contracted for an immense quan- 
tity; and another, which would hardly touch it at 
first, has arranged for half a ton of the roots. 

How to Make a Start. 

Heretofore, started root-cuttings only have been 
offered, but we understand that this year the roots 
will be offered by the pound, and the purchaser 
will make his own cuttings. The plant is one that 
propagates with the greatest ease; of the smaller 
roots, every bit from half an inch to an inch long, 
will, if properly treated, make a plant, while pieces 
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thrifty and he thinks reach maturity as early. He 


to get their living on grass, when they are turned 


tice with Jerseys, as we wished to raise the best 


frequently lost the calves. We notice in the last 
report of our Commissioner of Agriculture an ex- 
periment designed to test the comparative gain of 


calves, and the feed and the calves were weighed 


flesh. There was a gradual increase of cost of pro- 
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larger roots, of a cubic inch or so, will each 
et same. The roots being cut up, the pieces 
are to be planted in boxes of very sandy earth, or 
of ordinary loam with an equal 
pulk of sand. There is little 
danger of having the soil too 
sandy. The boxes need not 
be over three inches deep, and 
of any convenient size. The 
cuttings are to be set in these 
boxes about an inch apart each 
way, just covered with the 
soil. No light is needed until 
the leaves appear, and the 
boxes may be set one upon 
another in a warm place in the 
kitchen or any other room. If 
one has hot-beds or a propagating house, he will of 
course make use of these, but our directions are 
for those who have neither. The temperature 
should be from 60° to 70°; 
the boxes should be looked at 
daily, giving water sufficient 
to keep the soil moist, but not 
wet or muddy. When the 
buds appear above the soil, 
then these boxes must be 
placed at the kitchen windows 
or some other light, warm 
place. The buds may appear 
on the surface of the root, or 
between the bark and body of 
the root as in fig. 1, or they 
may push from the central por- 
Fig. 2.—PIECE OF tion, Figure 2 shows a cut- 
LARGE ROOT. 
ting made from -a_ piece 
of @ large root, near the crown. The cuttings 
started any time this month will make plants 
ready to go out when the ground is sufficiently 
warm ; they are then to be zet three feet apart 
each way. The soil should be well manured, and 
the plants kept clear of weeds while young. Though 
the propagation from root cuttings is so simple, 
there will doubtless be some who are unused to 
such operations and who may not care to undertake 
it, or can not give the time to details; such should 
Purchase Rooted Cuttings, 
or young plants, which are offered by some dealers. 
These plants may be set out and allowed to grow 
until they form good sized crowns; then take 
them up, cut off the leaves, and divide the clump 
into several pieces, as many as can be made, 
having a bud or crown and a root to each. This 
division may be done at any time when the ground 
is not frozen. If the plants are large enough to di- 
vide by midsummer, it may be done and the growth 
from the divisions made then, will be large enough 
to allow of still another division in September. 


Raising Calves with Skimmed Milk. 
—>— 
A neighbor who keeps a Jersey herd raises all his 
calves on skimmed milk, and saves a much larger 


proportion of them than when he allowed the calves 
to run with the cows. His heifers are quite as 








Fig. 1.—roor 
CUTTING. 








continues the use of the milk for several weeks, 
mingling meal and shorts, until they are old enough 


out for the summer. This has not been our prac- 


specimens of the race for their butter qualities. 
But even upon the mother’s milk we have not in- 


calves upon skimmed milk during the early and 
later part of the season, The milk was fed to ten 


regularly. During the first week it took 11.02 
pounds of the skimmed milk to make one pound of 


ducing flesh until the ninth week, when each pound 
of flesh required 17.01 pounds of milk. At this age 
they began to eat grass, and less milk was required. 
After the cream is taken from the milk, most of the 
caseine remains, which is a good producer of muscle, 
and furnishes every thing. but fat that the animal 





needs. Indian meal contains this, and other nour- 
ishment, and is a profitable ration to add to the 
skimmed milk. The custom of raising calves on 
skimmed milk and meal, or shorts, is on the in- 
crease in the dairy districts, and is found to be safe 
and profitable. Those who follow the practice are 
well satisfied with the results. CoNNECTICUT, 





A Lever Gate Latch. 


The ingenuity shown by a well educated cow in 
opening ordinary gate fastenings, calls for greater 
ingenuity in devising latches, and these are usually 
effective, until the animals learn their construction 
and make a new invention necessary. Mr. Wm. E. 
Bower, Clarke Co., Ind., sends us a drawing of a 
gate lever on which there is no patent. In fig. 1, 
the device is shown in place upon the gate; the 
latch, H, is raised by the lever, Z, which works 
upon the pivot, B. It will be seen by taking hold at 
ZL, and that moving the lever, either to the right or 
left, the latch, Z, will be raised; when let go, the 
weight of the lower end of the lever and the latch 
will bring the latch into place. Figure 2 shows the 
lower end of the lever, Z; it has amortice in which 
the latch slides; at the lower part of this is the 





Fig.1. LEVER GATE LATCH. Fig. 2. 


roller, D, upon which the latch rests; at Cis a pin, 
placed half an inch above the upper edge of the 
latch. When the lever hangs at rest, the latch, Z, 
can only be raised half an inch, which is not suffi- 
cient to clear it from the catch in the gate, but by 
moving the lever the end of the latch is raised suf- 
ficiently to free it. This appears to be easily made 
and practical, and is sufficiently unlike other latches 
to puzzle the must expert gate-opening cow. 


A Shed for Feeding or Milking. 


A cheap and convenient open shed for feeding or 
milking, may be built as follows. Posts are set 
in the ground in four rows 10 feet apurt ; the posts 
in the outer rows being 10 feet apart, and 7 feet 
above the e 





ground, and " a 
those in the 

inner rows, e ° 

being 5 feet 

apart, and 10 » 2 e S 
feet high. 

Fig. 1 shows * 

the manner 

in which 

they are ® e ® ® 
placed. 

These posts © e 

are morticed 

and pinned a oe e 


o 

at the topto Fig. 1—PLAN OF POSTS FOR SHED, 
plates upon 

which rafters are laid, and where necessary girts 
are spiked to the posts. A feed trough is fastened 
toeach inner row of posts, and a hay rack is fixed 
above each trough ; the passage between the rows 
of posts, is used for the purpose of drawing fodder 
in a cart or wagon. The spaces between the inner 
posts, form roomy-stalls for the cattle if desired, 
and if cows are kept, the posts may be placed 7 feet 
apart, and double stalls holding two cows each may 
be made. A tight roof is made overhesd, and the 
gables and part of the sides and ends may be closed 
in; or the whole may be closed in and turned into 





aroomy comfortable stable. At fig. 2 is shown the 
end view of a section of the building, with the feed- 
troughs and hay-racks. By a little change, this 








Fig. 2.—END-SECTION OF SHED. 


kind of shed may be made to serve as a covered yard 
for cattle, and a receptacle for saving manure. 





Cheap Farms ‘Near New York. 


“Can I get a small cheap farm near New York ? 
I don’t want to ‘go West’ at my time of life, with 
a family of daughters yet in school, but I have not 
the means to pay fora dear farm.’ Such is the 
burden of many inquiries—especially since the de- 
pression in manufacturing and trade has turned the 
attention of multitudes to farming as a means of 
livelihood. Many hundreds of thousands have gone 
to the newer regions, but, for many, age, family, 
dependent relatives, or other causes, make a dis- 
tant migration undesirable if not impossible. 

Cheap and dear are relative terms. One machine 
may be dear at $50, while another, resembling it 
externally, may be cheap at $100. Land is the cul- 
tivator’s machine for producing crops. An acre of 
larid costing $300, if near a ready and good market, 
with the collateral advantages of abundance of 
low-priced labor and fertilizers, etc., may be cheaper 
than an acre at $3, located where there is no de- 
mand for its products, no easy means of reaching a 
market, and no schools, churches, or good society. 
Taking all things into account, farms generally 
throughout the country are held at about their 
worth, The young and vigorous may well strike 
out into the newer regions and take advantage of 
the unexhausted native fertility of the soil, grow 
up with the country, and wait the coming of rail- 
roads, neighbors, schools, society, and markets. 

For others, there are lands at the East which are 
cheap, whatever their price. And there are also 
plenty of low-priced lands within 20 to 50 miles of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston—lands ob- 
tainable at $10 to $50 per acre because they have 
been subject to a slip-shod treatment that has kept 
the cultivators poor, and scared away everybody 
else. Secretary Gold, of the Conn. State Board of 
Agriculture, in recent addresses, has given some 
good advice about the idle lands in that State, 
growing brambles, brush and weeds, where they 
ought to be producing profitable crops. If the 
authorities in the older Eastern States would take 
the same measures to enlighten the public about 
the agricultural capabilities of these States, as are 
taken by some of the enterprising Western and 
Southern States, it would be of great service both 
to the people and to the Commonwealths. 

To go back to the text question above. There 
are at the gates of this Metropolitan City, in New 
Jersey, in Eastern New York, in Western Connecti- 
cut, and on Long Island, plenty of available cheap 
farms and low-priced lands that can be made profit- 
able by those who will inform themselves thor- 
oughly as to the best methods of treating them, 
and of applying the recent results of agricultural 
science. Take Long Island for example. Here is 
a stretch of a hundred miles lying on the shore of 
the Atlantic, whose waters furnish fish and sea 
weeds for fertilizers. The air is tempered by the 
winds coming up from the Gulf Stream. Nearly 
the whole Island might well be, and is to be, a great 
market garden for the millions living in New York 
and its near suburbs. For miles out it is already so, 
wherever speculation has not cut up the land into 
‘city lots”? A net-work of railways brings every 
part of the Island within one to three or four hours 
of the city markets. _The wise and enlightened 
present management of these railroads, affords 
every facility to the cultivators, as, during the active 
seasons, freight trains stop even along:-side of farms 





distant from stations, to take up farm produce, and 
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deliver it right into the city markets when desired. 
When, in ancient times, New England occupied a 
higher level, a vast mass of surface soil was, by 
glacier action, slid out, so to speak, upon the sandy 
bottom of the ocean. Dig down far enough any- 
where upon the Island, and you will strike the 


original ocean Sand bed. In some places this im- | 
ported soil is hundreds of feet thick ; in others only | 
a few feet, and occasionally only afewinches. The | 
last named spots are too leachy to retain moisture | 
But the great | 


or fertilizers for profitable culture. 
mass of the Island has a fair depth of good soil, 


and there is a large amount of good land awaiting 
the skil! and labor of active and intelligent culti- | 


vators. ° Thousands of thriving homes will ere long 
be found where now there is a comparatively sparse 
population, and a considerable portion of the occu- 
pants are devoting their attention to gathering the 
products of the adjacent waters rather than the 
products of the soil. Some of these lands are still 
obtainable at a low price, much below that asked 
by speculators a few years ago. One only needs 
skill enough, or theadvice of those who do have it, 
to avoid the extreme shallow soils referred to, in 
order to secure good land at very reasonable prices. 
Except as to the peculiar formation named, the 
above remarks apply to portions of New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Eastern New York. The con- 
tinued growth of this city, which is doubtless soon 
to be the great commercial Metropolis of the world, 
will enhance the value of these lands by furnishing 
a@ demand for all that can be produced upon them. 


New Dairy Appliances. 


Of the newer aids and helps towards perfect 
cleanliness in the dairy, we have the milking pail 
and the strainer, described below. It is a rather 
startling consideration that so many new contriv- 
ances should be continually introduced for the sole 
object of providing for cleanliness. It is a fact, 


nevertheless, that some provision for forcing clean 


practices upon dairymen is absolutely needed. With 
a plain, open, ordinary pail, milk may be drawn with 
perfect freedom from all disagreeable matters, even 
$0 much as a hair. If the cows are carded and 


—aa ee = 
Miers Taig, 


Fig. 1.—MILK-PAIL WITH STRAINER. 


cleaned before they are milked, there may be no | 
; ed thatthe most = 


need for strainers upon the pail, or for strainers so 
arranged that foreign matters can not pass through 
‘them. But the fact is, many farmers and dairymen 
an not be induced to keep their cows clean, and 
therefore means must be provided to preserve the 
milk from contamination. Figure 1 represents a 
tin milking pail provided with a conical funnel and 
@ wire gauze strainer above it. The milk is drawn 
dnto the strainer, and passes through it free from 





the part of our readers to help one another. 


| labor - saving - 
| and-helping con- 





| parts of the pa- 





any accidental hairs, or other impurities, into the 
funnel, and thence into the pail. (A portion of 
the cover is cut away to show the funnel—of 
course, the real cover is entire.) If any restless 
cow upsets the pail, the milk will not be lost, be- 
cause it can not 
flow out unless 
it is nearly fill- 
ed, and then 
only a_ small 
quantity will es- 
cape at the 
worst. After a | 
few trials with 
this pail, we 
conclude that 
while a neat and 
clean milker 
may not need it, 
yet it will be 





handy for him 
to have in case 


of accident, and | 
that every care- | 


Fig. 2.—PYRAMIDAL STRAINER. ! 
less milker may 


do well to have one and use it 2]lways. 
remark will apply to the strainer, shown at fig. 2. 


This consists of a seamless bow], shown at the top, | 
a conical strainer of wire gauze which screws into | 


this, a second strainer of coarser gauze which fits 
over the first when it is needed, and a ring upon 
which the strainer may rest when in use. The pur- 
pose of the conical strainer is to prevent clogging 
of the gauze by sediment as this falls to the bot- 
tom, remaining in the rim, and does not pass 
through the cloth. This is a useful contrivance, 
and is the chief peculiarity of the strainer, and from | 
which it takes its name of More’s Pyramidal 
Strainer. The second and coarser strainer is used 
when, from any cause, the double straining may be 
thought advisable. 


Hints and Helps for Farmers. 


ooo 

An item in the “ Basket ’’ for January last, which 
was headed ‘‘Send us Sketches for Engravings,”’ 
has had two very pleasant results ; it contained a 
general request to those having any contrivance or 
appliance that they found useful, to forward us 
sketches, that we might illustrate and make known 
the same to a million other readers. The two pleas- 
ant results are: the receipt of a large number of 
such sketches, a8 the profusion of small engravings | 
in last month’s paper and the present number bear | 
witness, and the manifestation of a willingness on 





The same | 





The Invitation is here Repeated, | 
and with emphasis. Recent experience has shown | 
that numbers, if they know that such are welcome, | 
are ready to send 
the results of 
their ingenuity 
in the way of 


trivances, and 
we would say te 
all, that we wish 
to make this 
column what its 
heading _indi- | 
cates, one of real | 
helpful hints to 
farmers. Though 
we shall use 
such _ illustra- 
tions in other 


per, it is intend- 


important shall 
appear in this 
column. Donot 
refrain from 
sending a device “ 
because it is simple, and “‘one that any one would 
think of.” It is the very simple affairs—those 


Fig. 1.—SAFETY SWILL-BARREL. 





that, when once seen, make us wonder why we 


didn’t think of them—that are generally the moat 
useful and those that most need to be knowa, Do 
not withhold a sketch because you can not draw 
Any one who can write his name can make such a 
sketch that, with proper measurements marked 
upon it, will be understood, and a few lines often 
give a clearer idea of an affair than a long deserip- 
tion. Don’t hesitate because your sketch is rough 
and rude: it will come to us confidentially, and opr 
pencil, with the aid of our artists and engrayers 
will put it in proper shape for the public eye, We 
wish to make this 
The Farmers Own Column, 

to which each one can contribute, feeling that he 
is helping his brothers, and to which each one eap- 
come, to see what his brother farmers are doing to 
help him. With thanks to those who have Hintea 
and Helped, let us all do so still more freely, 

A Box For Savt.—Our correspondent, L. D, 


y WU. 
Fig. 2,—SALT-BOX FOR CATTLE. 


Snook, Yates Co., N. Y., sends us a design for a 
stationary salt-box, which may be attached to the 
fence, and allows stock at pasture to help them- 
selves to salt at will, and at the same time protect 
the salt fromm loss by rains, or one may be placed 
in the barn-yard, where the animals can reach it, 
The box, as shown in the engraving (fig. 2), is a 


S 








Fig. 8.—MEASURE FOR RAFTERS. 


foot high and seven inches square, with a door 
swinging inwards and hung at the top. The bot- 
tom of the box may be hollowed out, for the better 
reception of the salt. Where there are many ani- 
mals, it is better to have several boxes, as this will 
prevent interference. If the door is fastened open 
for a few days, until the animals learn the locality, 
they will soon learn to push it open themselves. 
A SaFE SWILL-BARREL,—The ordinary slop-bar- 
rel is a fatal trap to fowls, which, tempted by the 
contents, are lured into it and drowned. It also 
freezes in the winter when exposed without pro- 
tection. A contrivance for covering it and for pre- 
serving it from frost is shown at fig. 1. It consists 
of a box built around the barrel, leaving a space of 
a few inches, which is filled with chaff or cut straw. 
The box has a shelf near the top, upon which the 
dipper may be kept, and is covered with a lid, to 
prevent fowls from getting into the barrel. The 
lid should be so made that it cannot be left open. 
CONTRIVANCE FOR MEASURING RaFrers.—The 
method of measuring rafters recently described in 


| these columns, seems to have been patented, though 


it has been in use, to the writer’s knowledge, for 
over 25 years. That it is patented, will necessarily 
prevent carpenters and others from making use of 
the contrivance, lest they may be annoyed with a 
law-suit, or a claim for royalty, but the method it- 
self is not subject toa patent, and can not be, al- 
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a 4 
though the tool by which it is used may be patent- 
ed. Acorrespondent sends us his method, which 
is as follows: Lay the square upon a piece of board 
- of the width of the 
== rafter, so that the half- 
~ width of the building in 
inches is marked on the 
a . blade, and the pitch of 


: the roof on the tongue 
Cc (see figure 3). Mark the 
pattern on the board, 


Fig. 4.—LOOP OF CORD. nq ther. measure the 
distance between the marks in inches and frac- 
tions, which will represent the number of feet in 
length the rafter should be from heel to point. 
This plan can not be interfered with by any patent. 

A Horse-Brusu or Corn-Husks.—“‘ J. M.,” of 
Burlington, N. J., sends 
his method of using the 
pack of an old horse-* 
brush, by filling it with — 
strips of corn-husk. It 
makes so useful a brush 
that we think it would 
be worth while, if no AYA i 
old backs are at hand, to ; | mae 
make it anew through- Fig. 5.—HUusK 1N PLACE, 
out. Whether an old 
back or a new is used, the method of operating 
isthe same. The engravings, 4 and 5, show but a 
- part of a back with a 
few holes, to give the 
method of working. 
Bore the back as full of 
half-inch holes as prac- 
ticable; have a stout 
" cord, and some stron 
Fig. 6.-SRUSH COMPLETE. husks shredded tbe 
strips half an inch or so wide. To begin, pass the 
cord down through the hole a and up through 8, 
fig. 4; tie ina tight knot; then, with a button-hook 

or a hooked wire, pull the 
cord down through 6, 
again, to form the loop c; 
now take a small bunch 
of the stripped husk, put 
it half-way through the 
loop, pull on the cord, amd 
this will bring the tuft of 
husk into place, as in fig- 
ure 5; pull down the cord 
through ¢, fig. 5, to make 
another loop, put in the 
husks and pull them into 
place as before. Continue 
in this manner until the 
holes are all filled, and 
make fast the cord. ‘Trim 
the ends of the husks 
evenly, to make them about 1 
inch long, and finish by putting on 
a strap for the hand, as in figure 6. 
This makes a most useful stable 
brush to remove mud from a horse 
or other animal, and excellent to 
give a thorough rubbing down 
after performing a hard day’s work. 

REPAIRING WoopEN Pumps.— 
Mr. L. D. Snook sends his method 
of making repairs of a kind often 
necessary in the spring. Wooden 
pumps, whether suction or chain- 
pumps, often become crippled dur- 
ing the winter by the freezing of 
water within the log during an un- 
usually cold spell. If it is desired to 
remove the log-tubing from a well 
for this or other purpose, it is most readily done as 
shown in figure 7. Aslip-noose is formed ia one end 
















Fig. 9. 

















Fig. 8.— PATCH ON PUMP. 


of a small linked chain, B, and slipped down over 
the first section and half way down the next, when it 
is drawn tight. The log is then raised bodily, until 





| the right and left, the upper section may be loosen- 


} 











the lower part of upper section is within a foot or 
two of top of platform, when, by quick moves to 





ed and lifted off, and as there are usually but two 
more sections, they may be pulled up and removed 
without separation. To aid in removing the chain, 
when the pump is lowered again after repairs, a 
strong twine is attached to the noose, as shown at 
Rk. By pulling the string tight and loosening the 
chain a trifle, it may be easily slipped upwards and 
off. If a section cracks by freezing, remove it 
from the well, let it dry, and calk the seam with 
tow or fine wool; over this lay several thicknesses 
of dry cotton cloth, and upon this nail a strip of 
tin, as shown in figure 8. If the leak is a bad one, 
a double row of nails should be used. Paint the 
tin to prevent rusting. Thi. method of stopping a 
leak is cheap and more efficacious than having an 
iron band shrunk upon .it by the blacksmith. 
Should the chain of a chain-pump break and both 
ends fall out of reach, they can be picked up with 
an affair like that shown in figure 9. An iron bent 
in the form there shown is attached to a pole of 
sufficient Jength to reach the bottom of the well. Toa 
put on a chain without removing the tubing, lower 
one end down inside of the tube, and with this 
hook pick up at the bottom the end thus lowered. 








Fig. 11.—DEVICE TO PREVENT SELF-SUCKING, 


SeLr-suckina Cows.—A reader sends a method 
of preventing cows from sucking themselves. It 
consists of a stout rod of tough wood fastened to 
the halter and to a ring on a circingle or strap 
buckled around the body behind the shoulders, as 
shown at fig. 11. The strap between the rod to the 
head-stall, is about 12 inches long, and leaves the 
head free to graze or feed, but not to reach the udder 
to suck, Other devices are given in former volumes. 

A Fisu Trap.—‘‘ J. P. R.,’? Osage Mission, Kan- 
sas, asks how to make a fish-trap for small streams. 
One method is shown at fig. 10. It is a box with 3 
sides only, and open at the front, with a bottom 
made of narrow strips one inch wide, and a quarter 
or half an inch apart. There are two sloping 
frames of laths made in the same manner as the 
bottom, fitted into the box as shown in the engrav- 
ing. The trap isset at the point of a low € shaped 
dam, or bank of stones, or brush, by which the 
water is raised so as to flow over the edge of the 
slatted frames, and pour through the bottom of 
the box into the stream below it; 10 to 12 inches is 
high enough for this purpose. The fish deseend- 
ing the stream, being led into the trap by the con- 
verging lines of the dam, pass with the water over 
the slatted frames, and fall into the box behind 
them, where they remain until they are taken out. 





The trap should be visited two or three times a day 


to take out the fish. At certain seasons of the 
year, when migratory fish pass down the streams, 
these:traps take every fish, and their use is illegal 
in some States, on account of their destructiveness, 





Caponizing—How it is Done. 
—<>— 

Strange as it may seem, we have met with a num- 
ber of ordinarily intelligent persons who supposed 
a Capon to belong to a distinct race of fowls, as do 
Games, Bantams, etc. For fear that others may 
have a similar notion, it may be well to say that a 
Capon is an altered male fowl, and bears the same 
relation to other fowls that an ox does to a bull, a 
wether to a ram, etc., and may be produced from 
any breed of fowls. A capon brings in market 50 
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Fig. 1.—HooK. 


per cent more than an ordinary fowls, and often 
double the price of common male birds ; besides, a 
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capon will reach double the weight of a common 
fow] at the same age. As there is no difficulty 
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Fig. 3.—FORCEPS. 


whatever in caponizing, and the instruments cost 
very little, the practice might become very general. 
Having practised the operation for several years, 
the writer can truly say that by using no more care, 


; aud with no more gkill than are needed in operating 


upon a male pig, not more than one out of 30 or. 
40 fowls need be lost. For several years the writer 
has operated on from 12 to 30 fowls each year, and 
the loss during that time 
has. not been more than 
five or six birds in all. The 
operation is best perform- 
ed upon chickens about 
8 months old, although it 
will succeed, if carefully 
done, with the majority Fig. 4.—srEiva: Oem: 
of fowls when they are 10 or 12 months old. As 
with many other operations, this is one that can be 
learned most readily by seeing it done, and we ad- 
vise those who would undertake it to procure in- 
struction wherever it is available. Still, if one has 
a little confidence, he will meet with success if the 
directions here given are carefully followed. In 
the first place, a table is needed in which a few 
screw rings are inserted at convenient places; these 
are furnished with broad tapes, by which the bird 
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Fig. 5.—OPERATING TABLE AND POSITION OF FOWL 


is securely held during the operation. The best 
plan for a novice is to kill a bird aud operate upon 
that first, in order to learn the position of the parts. 
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Lay the dead bird upon the table, dispose it as here- 
after described, and then place the screw rings 
where they would be needed to secure a live fowl. 
One or two will be required to hold the wings, 
and one for each leg; six will be all that will ever 
be necessary. Place the bird upon the table, and 
fasten it down upon its left side, as shown at fig. 5, 
where the rings and tapes are seen. The spot where 
the opening is to be made is shown by the x. Here 
the feathers are plucked, and an opening is made 
through the skin with a pair of sharp-pointed, long- 
bladed scissors. We have found these better thana 
knife. The skin is drawn to one side, and an open- 
ing is made with the scissors between the last two 
ribs for an inch and a half in length, great care be- 
ing taken not to wound the intestines. The ribs 
are then separated by the spring hooks, fig. 4, so 
as to expose the inside. The intestines are gently 
moved out of the way with the handle of a tea- 
spoon, and the glands or testicles will be seen at- 
tached to the back. The tissue which covers them 
is torn open with the hook, fig. 1, aided by the 
tweezers, fig. 2. The gland is then grasped with 
the forceps, fig. 3, and the cord is held by the 
tweezers. The gland is then twisted off by turning 
the forceps, and when this has been done the other 
one is removed in the same way. Care must be 
taken not to injure the blood vessel which is con- 
nected with the organs, as this is the only seat of 
danger in the operation, and its rupture will gener- 
ally be fatal. The hook is then removed, and if 
the skin has been drawn backwards at the outset 
it will now slip forward and cover the inner skin 
which covers the intestines, and close the opening. 
No stitching is needed. A few feathers are drawn 
together on each side of the opening and plastered 
down upon the skin with the blood, where they will 
airy and form the best possible covering to the 
‘wound, which will begin to heal at once. The bird 
whould be fed with a very little soft bread and milk 
for a few days after the operation, but should have 
-@ plenty of water. For two nights and one day be- 
‘fore the operation, no food nor water should be 
‘given to the birds ; this will greatly facilitate the 
work and reduce the chances of loss. The opera- 
tion, after a few successful trials, may be performed 
in less than one minute, and by the use of the rings 
and tapes, no assistance is needed. Capons may be 
made to earn their food by fostering young chicks, 
to which business they take very kindly. To bring 
them to their full and most profitable size, they 
should be kept until the second year. By giving 
them corn-meal steeped in warm milk, and provid- 
ing a warm house, they will grow during the whole 
winter, and their flesh will become very white, 
sweet, and juicy. A good capon of Light Brahmas 
will weigh 12 to 15 pounds, at 22 months old, and 
will bring at the holiday season $2.50 to $3.00 each. 
The instruments above described are to be pro- 
cured of H. H. Stoddard, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 


Door and Gate Fastenings. 
. —=>_— . 
Door fastenings give much trouble about farm 


buildings. Ordinary latches are too weak, and are 
useless inashort time. The most useful fasten- 
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Fig. 1.—LATCH WITH DROP. 





fngs are those which can be made cheaply by any 
blacksmith, and which can be fixed upon the doors 
by means of bolts, or such holts of wood as can be 
made ut home. In all cases they should be so ar- 
ranged that animals can not open them. For gates, 
a heavy wooden bolt made to slide into a catch in 
the post, and held there by a falling pin, will be 
found strong and useful. This is shown at fig. 1. 
The latch slides in two iron bands bolted to the 
bar cf the gate, and -passes through.a mortice in 





the gate post. It passes also through a mortice or 
strap upon the fence post, to which a drop pin is 
attached by iron band loops, as shown in the en- 
graving. The pin 
is kept from fall- 
ing too far by a 
small knob at 
the upper part. 
When the latch is 
shut the drop pin 
[ is lifted by the 
- sloping end of the 
latch, and drops 
into the notch, 
which holds it se- 
curely. The latch 
is moved by 
}———.. E means of a pin 
Fig. 2.—BOLT WITH DOOR. near the gate- 
post, and this prevents it from going too far 
through the mortice. A bolt fora barn or stable 
door is shown at fig. 2. This is placed inside, and 
is moved by putting the hand through an opening 
in the door. The ! 
door is provided 7 
with a spring by 
which it is kept 
shut when not 
used. A very safe 
and simple fast- 
ening for barn 
and stable doors ‘= 
is the bolt and 
key, shown at fig. 
8. This bolt is 
moved bya key, 
shown in the en- 
graving; the shaft 
which should be 
very firm, is hinged, so that the lower half falls 
over when it is passed through a small hole in the 
door just above the bolt, and moves the bolt by 
catching on a projecting pin between the straps. 
If every door about the buildings is provided with 
this bolt, one key will open and fasten all of them. 
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Editorial Correspondence From the 
Far West. 


Too Much Legislation. 

The new States are avoiding one of the evils 
which has borne heavily upon the majority of the 
older States ; I allude to too much Legislation. In 
Nebraska and Colorado, the Legislative bodies con- 
vene only once in two years, and the Legislatures 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin have now voted, al- 
most unanimously, to substitute the biennial for the 
annual sessions. ‘‘The least governed the best gov- 
erned ;’’ “‘ the fewer and simpler the laws the bet- 
ter;’’ are old maxims, and itis gratifying to observe 
that Maine and Connecticut are following the ex- 
ample of the Western States in this matter. All the 
other Eastern, as well as the Middle and Southern 
States, should not delay action in the same direc- 
tion, and if the farmers would consider the benefits 
resulting therefrom, they would compel such action 
on the part of their representatives. Take New York 
State, for example, concerning whose Legislature I 
can speak from personal experience. Every year 
this body convenes, it entails upon the State an ex- 
penditure of $312,000, of which sum the Senate 
spends $54,000, and the Assembly, $258,000. If any 
advantage accrued to them from this large expendi- 
ture of public money,the people might be reconciled 
to it, but the bulk of the time of one session is con- 
sumed in repealing or amending enactments passed 
by previous sessions. Especially isthis true, where 
the political complexion of successive bodies under- 
goes a change, and first one party and then another 
party gets the upper hand. People through the State 
are kept in a condition of disquietude and the final 
adjournment brings them the same sense of relief 
which is experienced by the Nation at large when 
Congress disbands. There isa considerable'class'in 
New York State whocome to be professional hang- 
er’s-on at Albany, and look to the winter’s session for 


* their-bread and butter. “The lobbyists-or legislative 





corruptors find encouragement and gain in 

sessions. These annual sessions are productive of 
many other evils, all of which might be avoidea or 
materially mitigated by substituting bi-ennial or tri. 
ennial. What is true of New York is true, to a 
greater or less extent, of all other States. I¢ the 
Legislatures convened but once in three or five 
years the people would ther be able to procure 
about all the legislation their wants required, es- 
pecially with a few wholesome general laws eon- 
ferring upon local bodies and authorities the power 
for enacting local legislation. This is a matter in 
which the hosts of the American Agriculturist reag- 
ers in all the States are personally interested, 

Courteous Railway Officials, 

The urbanity of conductors and other employees 
on the railroads contributes materially to the pleas. 
ure of travel in the West and North-west. Every 
one is impressed with their obliging disposition 


_ and civility as contrasted with the impatience and 


often rudeness of the average railway employee in 
some older States. In journeying ten thousand miles 
over the roads in Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and in the vast country west of the Missouri 
River, I have everywhere found conductors, ticket 
agents, baggage-men, and brakesmen ready and 
willing to answer inquiries, and to contribute every 
way in their power to the comfort and pleasure of 
travellers. It isa common thing for the conduc. 
tors on the long stretch of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road to voluntarially seat themselves near you and 
point out the various objects of interest as the train 
speeds through Nebraska, Wyoming, and Utah, 
This is a new and pleasant experience to one whose 
railroad travel may perhaps have been confined to 
the Eastern States. Perhaps one explanation of 
this civility and courtesy lies in the fact that the 
railway trains in the newer States are less crowded, 
and the employees have therefore more time to be 
accommodating. But there is always time to be 
civil, and it is apparent that the Western roads 
make a point of securing employees who will be 
polite to the public. The Eastern would ‘do well 
to pattern after the Western railroads in another 
matter—that is, in rewarding and promoting faith- 
ful servants without regard to outside influences, 
Some of these roads frequently undergo change in 
the general management and control, but the rank 
and file of the employees are retained in their places 
to be promoted as zeal and fidelity entitle them to 
it. Not long ago three engineers on the Peninsula 
branch of the Chicago and North-western Road, 
who had been faithful as engineers, were surprised 
one morning at simultaneously receiving their com- 
missions as conductors of passenger trains. There 
is good management in acts of this kind. 
Prefers to Remain. 

Nebraska contracts with Mr. Stout to maintain 
the inmates of the State prison, near Lincoln, for 
60 cents a head, and Mr. 8., in turn, employs the 
convicts at a variety of labor. One of these, a mur- 
derer, sentenced for life, herds a drove of cattle on 
the prison farm, and can be seen any day on horse- 
back, flourishing his long whip, and keeping the 
cattle in line. He leaves his cell early in the 
morning to join his herd, and returns at night to 
his secure quarters. The explanation of the freedom 
allowed this convict, is found in the fact that, not 
long ago, he frustrated efforts 1aade by his friends 
to secure his pardon, declaring that he pre- 
ferred to remain in the prison to going elsewhere. 

Rival Fairs. 

There is a somewhat amusing rivalry between 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, which are 
only about twelve miles apart. St. Paul is a com- 
mercial city or distributing point, while Minneapo- 
lis is a manufacturing place, so that there should 
not be any rivalry between them. This last autumn 
they vied with each other in endeavors to have the 
largest fair. There was an immense concourse of 
people at both fairs, and a creditable display of ce- 
reals, fruit, ete. One coming to Minnesota naturally 
visits Minnehaha Falls,and is disappointed at finding 
a miniature'waterfall: It-is not - generally known to 
the public that there are two other pretty-cascades 


near by, one of ‘which the people living hereabouts ke 
-have facetiously named ‘ Minnegigg!e."’ — 
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A Convenient Small Barn and Stable. 
—~<_—— 


A plan fora small barn and stable to accommo- 
date two cows, two horses, and a carriage, a place 
for pigs, with yard, and conveniences for feeding 
and for handling manure, is given herewith. The 
puilding is 38 x 24 feet, and may be 16 feet to the 
eaves. It is divided into a two-stall stable, with 
harness room and a passage to the barn floor or 
feeding floor. The pig-pen is shown at B; into this 
the litter may be thrown from the stable through a 
half door made to close tightly. The cow-stable, 





PLAN OF CONVENIENT STABLE, YARD, ETC. 


0, for 2 cows, opens into the yard, D, as well as at 
the front. There are conveniences for feeding all 
the animals from the main floor, and a place for the 
carriage is provided, as shown in the plan. A stair- 
way leads to the upper floor, where hay and feed 
may be stored. The cost of such a building should 
not be more than $200 (or but a little over that), all 
completed. The whole floor should be of 2-inch 
spruce or oak plank ; the frame of oak or spruce, 
with 8 x 6 sills, 6x 6 corner posts and plates ; the 
beams 3 x 8, and the studs 3x4; the boarding 
may be of dressed pine, 12 inches wide, and bat- 
tened, and the upper floor of matched boards, to 
prevent dust falling through. 





A Portable Shelter for Sows. 
—<>>— 


Those who raise swine upon a large scale in 
the great corn-producing States, find it very neces- 
sary to have a shelter for their sows at pigging time, 






























Fig. 1.—END VIEW. Fig. 2.—FRONT VIEW. 


and several portable pens have been devised for 
such use. ‘‘ Mr. G. N. M.,’’ of Shawnee Mound, 
Ind., sends us sketches of a pen of this kind, which 
seems to meet all the requirements of affording 
shelter, protecting the young pigs from injury by 
the sow, of portability and ease of construction. 
Figure 1 shows an end view, fig. 2 the front, and 
fig. 3 a perspective view, giving both front and end. 





Fig. 3.—8HELTER COMPLETE. 
For pens of this kind, planks 12 feet long, 12 inches 
wide, and one inch thick, and others of the same 
length and thickness but 10 inches wide, cut to the 
best advantage ; scantling 2 by 2 inches is needed 
for the corner posts. For the ends and back, the 12- 
inch plank is cut into four pieces of 3 feet each ; the 
10-in. plank is cut from corner to corner to make the 
slope for the roof. For the front, a 10-inch plank, 
5 feet long is nailed to two pieces of scantling 3 ft. 
10 inches high. The sides are put on as in fig. 1; the 
rear and sides are nailed to other corner posts, and 
a roof is nailed on to complete the whole. Mr. 
M. supplies the pen to the sow when she has made 





her bed, and finds the sizeis such, that she cannot 
hurt the pigs, as they have sufficient room in the 
corners. It is so light as to be readily turned, when 
the direction of a storm makes it necessary to af- 
ford protection from a particular quarter. He re- 
gards this, all things considered, as the best shel- 
ter that has been tested in his and the adjoining 
States. When out of use, they are stacked in an open 
shed, or piled in the field and covered with boards. 





Gardens—Where Does This Hit, and Fit ? 


A correspondent, whose name and locality we 
omit by request, writes :—‘“‘I have been looking 
about and figuring up, with this result: Around 
me there are twenty farms, averaging over 100 
cultivated acres each, and not bad farms either. 
Excluding the patches of early corn and potatoes, 
the total amount of space devoted to house garden- 
ing is less than one acre on the whole twenty farms 
—not one acre in 2,000!....On two farms there are 
good gardens; on some hardly an apology for one. 
...-L have for the first time succeeded in getting up 
a small club of subscribers for the American Agricul- 
turist. Can’t you stir them up on this garden ques- 
tion ?....’°—This is a pretty hard report, but it 
partly applies in far too many localities. Still, we 
can see that, though it goes on slowly, the past ten 
years have shown an improvement, and we trust 
to see it more marked in the future. At all 
events we shall work to this end. We have some- 
thing. to say on the subject in another article. 





How to Mend a Rope. 
a See 
A splice is made by untwisting the strands of 
each end for a foot or 18 inches, as shown at a (fig. 
1). When the twisted parts are brought together 
singly, one end of the splice is bound with a piece 
of cord to hold the 


‘parts while one- a 


half the splice is 

being made. Then 

by’ means of a LY 7 
smooth and greas- Van 

ed wooden peg, 

seen at 6, the sec: 

ond of the rope Gagstantss. 
strands is leosened Fig. 1.—MAKING A SPLICE. 
and raised, so that 

the upper loose strand can be passed under it, and 
drawn tight. The next strand is raised by the peg, 
and the second loose strand passed under it; and so 
with the third; each loose strand passing under 
and over the twisted strands alternately. This is 
again repeated, and the strands drawn tight by aid 
of the wooden peg. The loose strands are then 
shaved down gradually to a point, and the previous 
operation repeated until the joint is made quite 
secure ; when the ends of the strand are cut off an 
inch from the rope. This is shown in part atc. 
To make a smooth joint, the splice, after the loose 
strands are twice passed beneath the twisted ones, 
they may be opened, shaved down, and spread over 
the rope; the splice is then bound very tightly with 
spun-yarn or tarred twine, and beaten hard with a 
mallet. It is always best to have all the pulleys 
large enough to admit of mended ropes passing 
over them without any hitch. 

A long splice makes a neat job, and is shown 
at d. Bring the untwisted ends together, as in 
the previous case ; then 
untwist one strand for EE 
a foot or more, and fill 
up the space with the Ss ice? 
opposite loose strand, 
beating it down firmly. aicrtestieca ia 
Then turn the rope, and unwind a strand, filling 
the space with the opposite loose strand, and secur- 
ing it temporarily. The long strands just unwound 


| are then cut off, and the ends temporarily secured. 


Fig. 3.—THE ROPE READY FOR THE CLASPS. 
The remaining loose strands are split into two equal 


parts, and each crossed with the opposite half 
strands ; twisting the two joined half strands to- 


gether, and passing them under two or three strands 
of the rope, as in the short splice above described. 
Do the same with the other loose ends, beat the 
splice down, and stretch it to make a smooth joint, 
To mend a rope not used for tackle, take thin sheet 
copper, made as shown in figure 2, which will clasp 
the rope for a foot or 18 inches, Cut the ends of 
the broken rope off square, and bring them to- 
gether; fit them into the copper clasps, holding 





Fig. 4.—THE ROPE MENDED, 
them ina vice. Then make holes through the rope 
where the holes appear in the clasps, and rivet the 
parts securely. The mended rope appears at fig. 4, 


How Cream Cheese is Made. 
—<>— 
A very rich and toothsome cheese is made of pure 
cream, and eaten while fresh. This is sold in the 











Fig. 1.—FRaMeE. Fig. 2.—at. 
English and French markets at a high price, gener- 
-ally for more than butter, and is often made in 
country houses for domestic use. The cream is 
taken from the milk as soon as it is thick, but while 
yet sweet, placed in a muslin cloth, and hung up 
to drain over a pan in which the drippings are 
caught. After hanging in this way in an airy, clean 
dairy-room for 20 hours, it becomes firm enough to 
be placed in the moulds. The mould is a small 
wooden box or frame about 5 inches long, 3 wide, 
and 11 thick, without bottom or top (figure 1), This 
is placed upon a layer of clean smooth straw, and 
a mat of rushes, made as shown in figure 2, is 
placed under it. The cream is then put into the 
mould, which is lined with a neatly fitting square 
piece of muslin folded at the corners ; this is turned 
down over the cream and a second mat of rushes, 
which fits the mould, is laid upon it (figure 8). A 
block of wood and a light weight is placed on the 
mat to press the cream into the shape of the mould, 
where it remains until 
it has become set to the 
shape, which is in two 
or three hours, The 
cheese is marked on the 
top and bottom by the 
rushes of the mats, ae 
which give it a corrugated appearance. It is 
fit for use as soon as it is set. When sent to 
market it is not removed from the moulds until it 
is sold for use. No salt is used in the preparation ; 
this is added as itiseaten. The ordinary price of 
this cheese is the same as that of the best butter. 
When made for home use, and eaten fresh, itis a - 
choice delicacy. It is sparingly made in the vicinity 
of New York, and sent to market wrapped in tinfoil. 


What Garden Have You? 
—>— 

The best paying plot on any farm, and the one 
yielding the most enjoyment, too, is the Vegetable 
Garden—or “ Kitchen Garden,” as it is frequently 
called, and quite appropriately, especially when the 
‘* Kitchen folks’’ have the chief or sole care of it. 
A good supply of garden products for the table costs 
less than the standard bread, meat, and potatoes, is 
more healthful and nourishing than all corn beef, 
salt pork, and the small assortment usually found 
on the farmer’stable. Need we add anything about 
palatableness, comfort, home enjoyment? Con- 
trast a table set nearly the year round with bread,. 
salt pork, corned beef, potatoes, boiled cabbage, 
varied with hash, mush, buckwheats, and occa- 
sionally a few other items, with a table well sup- 
plied in succession and abundantly with Asparagus, 
Green Peas, Lima Beans, String Beans, Sweet Corn, 
Radishes, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, Celery, Salsify, 
Turnips, Cauliflower, Spinach, Lettuce, Egg Plants, 
Tomatoes (all the year), Rhubarb, Okra, Squashes, 
Onions, Cabbage, Cucumbers (?), and other things, 











—filled in with Currants, Strawberries, Raspber- 
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ries, Blackberries, not to mention Grapes, Pears, 
ete.—We do not accept the standing excuse, ‘‘I 
am too poor, too hard driven, too much to do in my 
fields, to bother with the garden.” We repeat, 
with emphasis, that every farmer can have most, if 
not all the above pleasant and healthful variety 
with less labor and less expense than the table can be 
supplied in any other way. Every day’s work ia the 
garden will produce several dollars’ worth of good 
things. One quarter of an acre, more or 
less, according to the size of the family, 
will suffice. Select the best soil avail- 
able, as near the house as possible, but 
at a distance if absolutely necessary. 





> 


THE JOHNSON HAND-WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR,. | 


A good loam where water never stands is desirable. 
Heavy clay wil] not do well without a good deal of 
preparation. 


and one or two through it if needed, may answer 
- for the present. 


can be obtained—half a wagon load on every square 


rod will be all the better, but much less can be got | 


along with. The directions for planting, cultivation, 
etc., are given in our ‘‘ Hints for Work,”’ from time 
to time, beginning back to the February num- 
ber. 
ticle on page 84 of March American Agriculturist. 


Preservation of Green Fodder. 


There have been so-called revolutions in agricul- | 


ture, and it is not at all improbable there may be 
others in store for us. The introduction of clover 


and of root-growing were worthy of being called | 
| very little consideration. 


revolutions, and it may be that the new process.of 


preserving green fodder will bring about such a | 


change in our methods as to become a revolution. | 
the least yield ‘and the largest consumption here 


This, however, remains to be seen. It is certainly 





If not naturally dry, underdraining | 
is desirable, but even an open ditch around the plot, | 


Plow and harrow fine, working in | 
a liberal supply of the best well rotted manure that | 


For the best varieties of vegetables, see ar- | 


soil to exclude the air and kept down by means 
of heavy weights. There have been great im- 
provements in the method, and more may be 
looked for so soon as- American farmers take 
hold of it. Mr. Morris, a large farmer of Mary- 
land, has the past year put away in silos severa’ 
hundred tons 

of corn - fod- 

der cut into 

chaff, and is 

now feeding 

it to his stock 

with per- 

fect success. 

We have al- 

ready noticed a book translated from 

the French, and recently published 

by Mr. J. B. Brown, in which the 

process is fully described, and we here refer to the 
methods of growing and cutting the fodder for use. 
It is unnecessary to describe the manner of growing 


corn, but there are methods by which unusually | 


heavy crops, equal to 40 tons per acre, may be pro- 
duced. This is done by planting the tall, heavy 
growing Southern or Western corn very closely 
in rows 3 feet apart. Ears are not looked for— 
only a heavy growth of tall stalks, and this can be 
forced by the use of highly nitrogenous fertilizers, 
such as Peruvian guano, dried blood, or fish guano. 
When the corn is in tassel and fully grown, it is 
cut down and carted at once to the silos. There 
will be a large number of immature ears, and these 
add to the value of the fodder. 


process of curing very much depends. 
ful machine is needed for this purpose, which 
is shown in the engraving. This machine is 
much like an ordinary fodder-cutter in construc- 
tion, but is very heavy and compact, and is pro- 


vided with a spiked feed roller, which carries the | 


stalks to the knives and crushes them at the same 
time. The rapidly revolving knives cut the stalks 


| into slices one-sixteenth of an inch thick, and an 
| elevator takes the chaff and deposits it in the silo. 
| The fine chaffing of the fodder is very important, 
as it enables the mass to be packed so closely as to | 
| exclude theair; upon the thoroughness with which 


this is done, success wholly depends. 

. The economy of this process must be evident on 
The yield of an acre of 
well grown corn-fodder may be 25 to 40 tons. The 
ration of one cow per day is 60 to 80 pounds. With 





The stalks should ! 
then be cut up into chaff, and upon the thorough- | 
ness with which this is done the success of the | 
A power- | 





| required depth, and cover the seed evenly. 





Market and Farm-Garden Implements 
a is : 


It is a fact, and the sooner it is admitted and 
acted upon the better, that farming in thick) 
settled localities in the older States—except dairy 
farming—in order to be profitable, must be garden. 
ing rather than farming. So long as a farmer Within 
reach of a good market for cabbages and carrots 
will try to compete with cheap land and railroads 
by raising Indian corn, farming will be a poor bagi. 
ness for him. We hardly know where to draw the 
line between market-gardening and farm-Zarden- 
ing. If one raises such perishable articles that 
they must be sent to market daily, he may be re- 
garded as a market-gardener, while the farm-gar- 
dener produces crops that require less haste in 
disposing of them. If asked what, after ang 
always an abundance of manure, a farm-gardener 
needed in his operations, we should answer a good 
seed-drill, and a good hand-weeder. To gow 
enough carrot, onion, or similar seeds in the 
kitchen garden by hand, is not much of a task, but 
let the garden bed be extended to acres, and help 
will be needed. One of the first helps required by 
those who would sow largely the seeds of root 
crops, or other small seeds, is a good seed-drill, 4 
good drill must be readily adjusted to sow seed of 


THE MONITOR SEED-DRILL., 


different sizes ; it must sow regularly—not failing, 
through any clogging, to discharge surely; it must 
not waste seed ; it must open the ground to the 
As a 
machine to meet all these requirements we have, 


| among the various styles we have tried, found 


none to be superior to the ‘‘ Monitor Seed Drill.’” 
We give an engraving of the machine, which, while 
it does not show all the details of construction, im 
dicates some of the important points; it has two 
wheels, which give a more regular motion than 
one, and these are movable upon the axle to adjust 
them to any desired width. The drill, to open the 
ground, and the coverer, to close it, are both ad- 
justable. The seeds are discharged from little 
cavities or cups in the circumference of iron rolls, 
several sizes of which are shown near the machine.. 
Certainty of operation is the first requisite in a 
seed-sower—the work can not be verified until days 
—in some cases weeks after, and blanks caused by 
a failure to deliver are sometimes past remedy. In 
this respect the machine has not disappointed us. 


| Some very useful seed-sowers are so arranged that 


MACHINE FOR CUTTING FODDER FOR ENSILAGE. 


sufficiently promising to attract the attention of 
every farmer in the country. The process has been 
explained and described already in the American 
Agriculturist, (See June, 1875, and Sept., 1877.) 
To those who may not have read this account, we 
will say that the process consists in packing away 
the cut fodder, alternated with straw, in large tanks 
or ** silos’? of mason work, where it is covered with 





named, one acre will supply one cow for 625 days, 
or nearly 2 years. Half au acre-of fodder will then 
keep a cow for one year in a stall-or yard, and no 
other food is more productive of milk or more 
healthful than this. It is plain, then, that if this 
method can be introduced into our farm practice, a 
great economy will result, sufficient perhaps to en- 
title it to be called a revolution in our agriculture. 





they may be converted into efficient weeding im- 
plements, but where operations are on a large scale: 


| and varied, we prefer separate implements, as it 
| often happens that weeding must be done just 
| when seeds should be sown. 
| vices in the way of hand-weeders is now quite 
| large, and while in many crops we can not do away 
| with thumband finger work altogether, the amount 
| of this has been so lessened that it has ceased to be 


The number of de- 


formidable, and a good hand-weeder is essential to 


| suecess with many crops. We give an engraving of 
| a new hand-weeder, the ‘“‘ Johnson Hand-Weeder 


and Cultivator.” The shape of the blade allows 
it to be run very near the rows of young plants, 
and it is readily adjustable to different widths of 
rows. One of our associates, who tried this imple- 
ment last season, writes: ‘The cutters work be- 
low the surface, severing the roots of the weeds, 
while the wings scrape the parts of the weeds that 
are above ground and leave them to wither and die; 
some improvements have been made since Mr. H. 
first tried the implement at my place, and it now 
mellows the ground in a surprising manner.” 
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Double-flowered Blackberries. 
Get CEES 
The general tendency of the plants of the Rose 
Family to produce double flowers is manifested in 
the genus Rubus, to which the askiberty and 
Raspberry both belong. The “‘ doubling ”’ in these 
flowers is mainly due to a conversion of the parts 
essential to the production of fruit,—the stamens 
and pistils—into petals; or 
to speak more acurately, for 
there is no real “ conver- 
sion’’ in the sense of trans- 
formation, the development 
of those parts of the flower, 
which ordinarily appear as 
stamens and pistils, as small 
petals. Many of our readers 
can recollect a plant popular 
many years ago as the 
“Bridal Rose.”’ This is 
from one to two feet high, 
though it may be grown 
much taller, has compound 
leaves of a lively green, and 
double white flowers, about 
two inches across at the ends 
of the branches. Probably 
few who have cultivated it 
under its common name, 
« Bridal Rose,’’ and the less 
frequent one—‘‘Brier-Rose,” 
have ever suspected that it 
was not a Rose, but a double 
kind of Blackberry from 
China and other eastern 
countries, Like mauy other 
good old plants, this is rare- 
ly found in the catalogues, 
ithaving been crowded aside 
by newer, but not more de- 
serving plants, and is sel- 
dom seen except in window 
culture now and then. Its 
dotanical name, Rubus rose- 
folius, indicates the resem- 
blance of its foliage to that 
of a rose. This is a tender 
species, but we have hardy 
double - flowered blackber- 
ries ; these, so far as we are 
aware, are forms of the com- 
mon Blackberry or Bramble 
of Europe, Rubus fruticosus, 
There are those with white, 
pale-rose and red flowers, in 
which the regular structure 
of the flowers is completely 
lost, and they are merely 
masses of delicate narrow 
petals, and appear as seen in 
the engraving, more like the A 
flowers of the double European Daisy, than like | 
those of the Blackberry. The petals have a deli- | 
cacy of texture that makes the flowers very pleas- 
ing. This shrub seems to be quite overlooked by 
our planters, as we do not find it offered by our 
leading nurserymen, and we only succeeded in pro- 
curing it a few years ago from a private garden. It 
has real merit as an ornamental shrub, and will 
succeed, if left to ramble, in the poorest soil, and 
it will repay good cultivation and careful training 
to a trellis or against some building, The stems of 
the European Blackberry are not, like those of our 
own, renewed every year, but continue for three or 
more years; hence in pruning, the stems that have 
bloomed need not be cut away entirely, but at the 
annual pruning only the older wood need to be re- 
moved when the stems become crowded. This ten- 
dency of the Blackberry to form double flowers is 
a matter of some importance to fruit growers. The 
cultivated variety, “‘ Wilson’s Early’? often bears 
flowers that are double, or partly so, and as the ex- 
tra petals are formed at the expense of the parts 
concerned in the production of fruit, the occur- 
rence of double flowers greatly diminishes the crop. 
A stock of this variety sometimes, after having 
given satisfactory crops, will produce partly double 
flowers, and become nearly worthless. In such 2 








case nothing can be done except to replace the 
plants from some patch in which this tendency has 
not manifested itself. The Rubus mostly cultivated 
for ornament is a Raspberry rather than a Black- 
berry, Rubus odoratus, the “‘ Flowering Raspberry.” 
This has rich crimson flowers two inches across, 
and could these, as the fruit is worthless, be in- 
duced to become double, it would be a great gain ; 
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ed at the time in our pages. All one need do) is to 
put some bits of Blue Vitriol into a bottle, adda 
little water, and so long as any of the vitriol remains 
undissolved, the solution will be saturated—that 
is, as strong as can be. This, if used with a. quill 
pen, upon clean zinc, will give at once very black 
writing. The ink which the ‘“‘ Revue” prefers to 
any of those containing copper, is made of one part 
of Chloride of Platinum in 
50 parts of water. This is 
used in the same manner as 
the other, and gives at once 
a writing of the most intense 
black, and indestructible. In 
writing with any of these’ 
metallic inks, the surface of 
the zinc label should be 
made perfectly clean. This 
may be done by scouring 
the surface to be written 
upon, with very fine sand, 
or better, powdered pum- 
mice stone, and muriatic 
acid so diluted with water, 
as to have a very sharp, sour 
taste. A bit of rag is to be 
wetted with this, and touch- 
ed to the sand or powdered 
pummice; one side of the 
zine label is to be rubbed 
until bright, when it is to 
be washed and dropped into 
a vessel of water, where it 
may remain until written” 
upon. Before writing, re- 
move the labels and make 
them thoroughly Gry. This 
is a method of labeling, 
much in use abroad, and 
more or less in this country. 
Several years ago, our ven- 
erable friend, Col. Marshall 
P. Wilder, made known a 
method of using zinc labels, 
which is not the least in im- 
pertance among his many 
services to horticulture. It 
is simply to write upon a 
bright zine surface, with a 
common lead-pencil. The 
zine oxidizes and fixes the 
indestructible plumbago, 
and this protects the written 
surface, so that while the 
rest of the label may slowly 
wear away by the action of 
the elements, the portion 
protected by the writing re- 
mains unchanged, and even 
more legible with age. ‘This 
label has every superiority 


so far as our observation goes, we have seen in | over those written with the inks above described, 


this but little tendency towards double flowers ; 
a single stamen or so becoming petal-like is all 
that we have noticed in the flowers of this species. 





Zinc Labels for Orchard and Garden. 


Among the most permanent labels, are those made | 


of sheet zinc, as this metal, after its surface becomes | 


well oxidized by the action of the air,is covered with 
a film of colorless oxide which prevents any further 
change. The “‘ Revue Horticole ” recently gave the 
formulas of the various inks that have been pro- 
posed for writing on the zine labels ; it gives seven 


of them, all of which, save one, consist of a solu- | 
ble salt of copper, some of them having lamp-black | 


added, in order that the writing may be visible at 
once. 
copper sak, decomposition at once takes place, and 
the black oxide of copper is deposited upon the 
zine as a black film, which adheres with great firm- 
ness and is very durable. After enumerating the 
various inks of which copper forms a part, the edi- 
tor gives preference to a simple strong solution of 
sulphate of copper (‘* Blue Vitriol’’), without other 
addition. Our friend, Doct. Seidhoff, made the 
same discovery many years ago, and it was publish- 


In writing. on zine with a solution of some | 


save one—it is not so distinct at first ; but if carefully 
written, it can be read without difficulty, and is quite 
indelible, as shown by the test of over 20 years. 
Labels may be made of any desirable shape, and 
hung by means of a copper wire passed through a 
hole at one end; or they may be cut long wedgé- 
shaped, with a very long, tapering portion, which 
is to be coiled around a twig, but not closely. 


State Aid to Tree Planting. 
a 


Some ‘of the far Western States, the broad prairie 
portions of which are quite tree-less, a few years 
ago passed laws for the encouragement of tree- 
planting ; but it is quite a recent thing for the 
older States to legislate in favor of forestry. In 
this some of the New England States have taken 
the lead, and have wisely set about repairing the 
loss of forest growth, while yet there remain 
some wooded tracts that have not fallen before the 
wicked waste that has laid bare so much land which 
can never be used for dny other purpose than for 
growing trees. Knowing that Prof. C. 8. Sargent, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, of Harvard 
University, had been active in presenting the sub- 
ject to the Legislature of at least one State, we re- 
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quested him to give us the leading features of the 
laws relating to tree-planting as they now stand in 
the New England States. Prof. 8. kindly furnishes 
the following to the American Agriculturist : 

“It should be more generally understood, that 
already in three of the New England States, laws 
have been passed to encourage the planting of 
forest trees. In 1877, Connecticut passed a law ex- 
empting from all taxation any land, not exceeding 
in value $15 an acre, if planted with at least 1,200 
trees to the acre of any of the following: Chestnut, 
Locust, Hickory, Ash, Catalpa, White Oak, Sugar- 
Maple, European Larch, White Pine, or Spruce; 
the exemption to take effect when the trees have 
reached an average of six feet in hight, and to con- 
tinue for a period of ten years. In 1878, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island both passed similar laws. 
That of Massachusetts requires the planting of 
2,000 trees to the acre, and does not include Ca- 
talpa, Locust, or Spruce. Rhode Island Legisla- 
tors take a still broader view of the importance of 
forest-growing. They add Ailanthus, and all kinds 
of Pines, to the Massachusetts list; allow land 
worth as much as $25 an acre to become exempt; 
advance the period when such exemption goes into 
effect by requiring the trees to average only four 
feet in hight instead of six, and prolong the period 
of such exemption to fifteen years. It does not 
seem possible to suggest any general legislation on 
this subject which could meet the varied conditions 
and requirements of the whole country, but the 
passage by other State Legislatures of special laws 
framed to meet the needs of each State is import- 
ant, and should interest all to whom the future of 
American forests is a subject of concern. C. 8. 8.’’ 


Prof. Beale’s Sod-Cutter. 


ee toeaait 

Soon after the appearance of the February num- 
ber, in which appeared on page 63 an illustration of 
a sod-cutting implement, Prof. W. I. Beale, who 
occupies the chair of Botany and Horticulture at 
the Michigan Agricultural College, wrote us that he 
had tried a similar implement, and found several 
difficulties in the working, especially in the clog- 
ging of the sod in front of the knife, and stated 
that he had a cutter in which this difficulty was ob- 
viated. At our request he sent us a plan of his im- 
plement, which our artist has put into perspective, 
and this, with Prof. B.’s note, will enable its con- 
struction to be understood. The Professor’s experi- 
mental implement was a rough one, made from 
materials at hand, to test the principle. The frame- 
work is of two pieces of 4x4-in. scantling, firmly 
put together at the forward end, with a clevis or 
hook to hitch the animals to it. Under the for- 
ward end he places a block 2% inches thick } the use 


of this is not stated, but we assume it is to prevent 


PROF. BEALE’S SOD-CUTTER. 
running too deep. A pair of plow handles are at- 
tached for guiding the implement. The knife is 
a piece of saw plate, 6 inches wide, sharp at the for- 
ward edge, and bent up at right angles to cut 12 
inches wide : this is so bolted to the frame that the 
cutting edge is 24 inches below the lower edge of 
the roller immediately in front of it. This roller, 
which is an important part of the implement, is 6 
inches in diameter, and 6inches long, the bearings 
of which run in boxes attached to the frame. 
The cutting edge of the knife must be 2% inches 
for the desired thickness.of sod) below the lower 
edge of the roller, and the knife edge of the 
roller must be in a line with the rear surface. 
These points being secured, the attachment of 





the knife and roller to the frame may be effected 
by any method that seems best. In using two 
horses, Prof. Beale had the driver stand upon 
the machine, but suggests, if he had much cut- 
ting to do at one time, he would load the frame 
to the proper. working weight. Though this was a 
mere trial implement and roughly made, Prof. B. 
sums up the whole case by saying ‘It cuts well.” 


Greens. 
—<>>—— 

It is apparently an Americanism to call all green- 
leaves couked as food—greens, yet it is the general 
term in this country for all sorts of pot-herbs. A 
great ‘variety of plants, wild and cultivated, are 
used as greens, which though among the least nu- 
tritious of foods, seem to be generally craved, 
especially in spring, and it is admitted by the au- 
thorities that, on account of their large percentage 
of saline matters, they are useful adjuncts to uther 
food. Among the earliest and most common of 
the wild greens are the Dandelion, Dock, ‘‘ Cow- 
slip,’”? so-called, but properly Marsh Marigold, 
Lamb’s-quarter, Nettles, etc. One objection to wild 
greens is the time taken to collect them, as of 
those named above only the “‘ Cowslip”’ grows in 
masses, and is sure to be found when wanted, while 
the others must be searched for here and there. 
Another objection is, that wild plants being of 
slower growth are less succulent and tender than 
cultivated. One who has once tried the cultivated 
Dandelion will not care for the wild plant. As this 
must grow a year before it will yield abundantly, 
it should be sown this spring. Get seeds of the 
“Improved ;’’ sow as soon as the soil is ready,in rows 
two feet apart, when well up, thin or transplant to 
a foot apart in the row. The thinnings may be 
used this spring, but for years thereafter the plants 
will yield two, if not more, cuttings early each 
spring of the tenderest and finest greens, without 
hunting all over the lots. Make provision for 
future years this spring. For present supplies, the 
earliest is Spinach sown last fall and kept in the 
ground one winter by covering, if need be with 
straw. But few grow spinach at all, and still fewer 
winter it over. Those who were so fortunate as to 
sow it, have now only to remove the covering and 
stir the soil between the rows. If used as soon as 
uncovered it will be tough, and it is better to wait 
until the center of the plant shows that a new 
growth has started. For those who have not pro- 
vided spinach, and have preserved their cabbages 
in trenches, in a cellar or other method by which 
the stalk is kept sound, can set out the stumps as 
soon as the ground is open and soon have an 
abundance of excellent greens. Open a trench in 
a warm place and set in the stumps about a foot 
apart and sufficiently deep to hold them firmly. 
Numerous shoots will soon appear upon the stumps, 
and these may be cut at any time before they get 
tough, or show flower buds. Spinach should be 
sown among the earliest crops in rich warm soil ; 
make the rows 15 inches apart, and sow in the 
same manner as beets. When the leaves are an 
inch or two long, thin to four inches apart, using 
the thinnings ; the other plants will soon become 
large, and may be used until the flower-stalk shows. 
It is better to sow a row every week until the mid- 
dle of May. In warm weather it soon runs up to 
sced, and is useless. In sowing early Beets, put in 
an abundance of seed, to allow-of a supply of 
“ Beet-greens,’? by many considered preferable to 
all others, not excepting spinach. If the rows of 
Beets are a foot apart they should be thinned to six 
inches, if 15 inches apart, thin to four inches, For 
use, the thinnings are washed thoroughly, and 
both root and top are cooked. ‘‘Egyptian”” is best. 


The Fine-leaved Peony. : 


Those familiar with the ordinary Peony only, 
would never suspect from the foliage of the Fine- 
leaved Peony (Reonia tenuifolia), that it belonged 


to the same genus, This—which is also called the 
Fennel-leaved Pzony—is a native of Siberia, and is 
a stranger to our gardens, for no other reason than 
the fact that it is not generally known. It is per- 
fectly hardy, and once planted, will increase in 





beauty from year to year ; though introduced over 
a century ago, it is yet rarely in private or com- 
mercial gardens. We have had a clump of the 
single-flowered form these many years, and have 
recently procured the double-flowered, Man 

stems a foot or more high, are thrown up from PsA 
root ; these are crowded with dark green leaves 
which are cut into very slender divisions, Producing 
in the mass a most pleasing effect. Each stem is 
surmounted by a large flower, which, whether in the 
double or single kind, is especially beautiful in bud. 
It forms a globe of dark crimson, surrounded by 
the beautifully cut foliage, and is quite as hand. 
some in this state as when the flower is open. The 
single flowers, about three inches across, have, ugy- 


FINE-LEAVED PONY.—(Peonia tenuifolia.) 


ally, eight petals, of a rich purplish-red, against 
which the numerous yellow anthers show in strong 
contrast. In the doubled-flowered form the center 
is filled with small crimped petals, and present a 
mass of brilliant color. This is one of the old- 
fashioned plants, that have altogether too much 
merft to be allowed to disappear from cultivation. 
Those who, like ourselves, are old-fashioned in their 
garden notions, and like to look, each spring, for 
our favorites in the same spot, where they have 
greeted us in former springs, and like to see them 
return each year with no other change than renewed 
strength and vigor, will be glad to add the Fine- 
leaved Peony to their collection. It comes every 
May with its abundance of beautiful foliage, then 
appear the buds so attractive, that we are almost 
sorry to see them open into flowers. It is a plant 
to be set in its place, and be let alone for years, 


Green Peas—Half a Bushel a Day. 


Is there anybody who does not enjoy well cooked 
green peas, fresh from the garden—a good many of 
them—and very often, too? They are a nourish- 
ing food, and healthful also, if well cooked, and 
not swallowed with the skin or seed-coat unbroken. 
They are one of the most certain, easily grown and 
earliest products of the garden, and can be had in 
succession most of the summer. When our family 
is large we always plan for “ half-a-bushel a day” 
(in the pod) from some time in May, according to 
the season, up to the end of July, and often well 
into August. The ground producing them is 
used for a second crop—celery, or something else. 
Selecting as dry and warm a spot as can be allotted 
to them, and applying a fair quantity of well rotted 
yard-manure, we sow on the same day at least two 
varieties, in rows, as soon as the snow is gone and 
the ground can be worked without packing. A 
good assortment to start with is : a few “‘ Improved 
Daniel O’Rourke’s’’ for the earliest (they are bet- 
tered by a little sugar added in cooking); plenty of 
Alphas for the chief early crop, with more of them 
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sown 5 or 6 days later, or with ‘‘ Laxton’s Fill Bas- 
ket,” or “Little Gem,” or “ Advancer,’’ sown at 
first, to come in after the Alpha; and Champion of 
England sown plentifully at first, and more sown 
every week or oftener, to Keep up a constant suc- 


cession. The Champion may be varied with the 
“British Queen,” and “ Vietches’ Perfection,” if 
desired. The ‘Tail Sugar” can be sown by those 
wishing peas to be eaten ‘pods and all.”’—Alphas 
and Champions, sown at first, and in succession, 
answer very well without other varieties. Sow at 
the earliest possible day, to have them ready to 
follow Asparagus, if you have it. If by starting 
too soon, the first leaves get nipped by frosts, they 
will send up more leaves and try it again. If killed 
outright, put in more seed. Get a good pile of 
brush all ready now. It can be re-used for the 
later crops. If brush is not available, firm stakes 
can be driven along each side of the rows, and two 
or more wires or even strong twine (tarred if possi- 
ble) be stretched to hold up the vines—say 2 ft. high 
for the Alphas, and 3 ft. or more for the Champions. 





Salsify—Do You Grow It? 
—— = — , 


Salsify is often called ‘‘Oyster-plant.”” We wish 
jt wasn’t, for many who live far in-land do not 
like oysters, and the name prejudices these against 
one of the greatest delicacies of the garden. It is 
indeed a choice vegetable, but one within the reach 
of every one, as it requires no more care in cultiva- 
tion than a parsnip. Its requirements are precisely 
those of the parsnip—a deep, rich soil and early 
sowing of fresh seed, the seed being quite uncertain 
if not of the growth of the previous season. Make 
the rows 15 inches apart and sow as soon as the 
soil is dry enough to work; the seed being long 
and narrow is not sown readily in a machine, and 
it is safer to sow by hand. The root is rarely over 
an inch through ; to get the largest possible, thin 
to three or four inches and keep free of weeds. 

SooRZONERA, or ** Black Salsify,’”’ is a related 
plant, grown in the same manner and for the same 
uses; the root has a darker exterior. By some the 
flavor of thisis preferred—try both. Both are hardy, 
and if desired, a part of the crop may be left in the 
ground until spring, the winter’s supply being 
stored like other roots. Uses: The roots are to be 
scraped and thrown into water at once, else they 
turn dark. They are cut into small pieces, stewed, 
and served with a sauce of butter thickened with 
flour; they are boiled whole until soft, then 
dipped into batter and fried, or are mashed after 
boiling, made into cakes which are dipped in batter 
and fried. They are also frequently used to make 
asoup, directions for which we will endeavor to 
give at the proper season in the ‘‘ Household.”’ It 
is surprising that so excellent a vegetable should 
be so little kno vn, and are quite sure that those 
who try it for the first time will thank us for bring- 
ing it tonotice, and will not be without it thereafter. 





A Simple Rustic Fence. 
_— 


Rustic fences are only appropriate when they are 
in keeping with the surroundings. A rustic fence 
does not comport with a house of elaborate archi- 
tectural design, any more than an iron and stone 





A SIMPLE RUSTIC FENOE. 


fence would be in place in front of a log cabin. 
The fitness of things being observed, a rustic fence 
is often the best possible, and we have from time 
to time given illustrations of various styles. A cor- 
respondent who has been in the lead-mining regions 
of Missouri, sends us a sketch of a fence which he 
saw there, and which seemed to him especially ap- 





ing; as he drew it the fence posts were halved, 
and the'rails let into the flat side, but thinking the 
rustic effect would be increased, they are repre- 
sented here as round. Throe poles with the bark 
on are let into mortices in the post and nailed firm- 
ly, and the palings, about the size of hoop-poles, 
are interwoven with the rails, to alternate, as shown 
in the engraving, no nailing being necessary. 





The Star-Anemone. 
—>—. 


Few genera of plants present a wider range in 
habit and in color than Anemone. Nothing can be 
more modest and graceful than our early ‘‘ Wind- 
flower,’”? Anemone. nemorosa ; it is among the first 
comers in Spring, and along the edges of woods 
and in sheltered places, hangs its pure white or pur- 
ple-tinged flower, as if in doubt whether spring has 
really come. In marked contrast with this is the 
Scarlet Wind-flower (Anemone sulgens) of the gar- 
dens, one of the most flaunting and self-asserting of 
all early plants. In stature, we have these early 
species of a few inches high, and in autumn the 
tall Japanese species, reaching under culture the 
hight of three feet. In colors, there are the purest 
white, the most intense scarlet, the brightest yel- 
low, the deepest sky-blue, and various intermediate 
shades of pinks and purples. Many of the culti- 





STAR ANEMONE—(Anemone stellata.) 


vated species remain single, while others, like the 
florist’s Anemones, (A. coronaria), become remark- 
ably double. It seems strange, that plants possess- 
ing so much beauty, and offering such a great va- 
riety, whether for the border or the rock work, 
should be so little known and so little cultivated. 
The majority of the species are perfectly hardy, and 
many of them bloom in early spring, at a time when 
brilliant flowers are quite scarce. In most of the 
species the foliage is handsomely divided, and adds 
not a little to the beauty of the plants. The engrav- 
ing represents the Star-Anemone, Anemone stellata ; 
this is not one of the earliest, as in the open ground 
it does not flower until May, but is one of the neat- 
est. It forms a tuft of handsomely cut foliage, 
above which appear, on stems 6 or 8 inches high, 
the numerous flowers an inch or more across, and 
of various bright tints of rose, pink, and purple, 
each flower opening for several days in succession. 


One Grape Vine.... Everybody. 
—<——— 

Every family occupying a dwelling, in Country 
or Village, and nearly every City resident, can have 
and should have at least one Grape Vine growing, 
not only to ‘sit under,” but to eat the fruit of. 
Wherever there is, within reach of some sunshine, 
a bit of ground a foot or two wide and three or 
more feet long, there a vine may be planted, and 
trained for a long distance, on a fence, up the 
dwelling, on a trellis, or up a post. Its abundant 
green foliage is always grateful to the eye, especi- 
ally among city walls, and its clusters of cooling, 
pleasant fruit need no advocate. The grape vine is 
one of the most uncomplaining, unfastidious and 
care-rewarding of plants.. Keep standing. water 











away from its feet, give it something to eat to make 
stems, leaves and fruit of, with some sunlight for 
part of the day, and it will go to work and keep at 
it, as long as you live. No food sults it better than 
a lot of bones, coarsely or finely broken, or whole 
ones if there be enough of them, mixed in with 
the soil. It will fasten a net-work of roots or root- 
lets upon every bit of bone and extract nutriment 
as long as there is a particle of it left. All the 
training it will need you can give in a few minutes 
before breakfast or after tea, once or twice a month. 
It will pay in pleasure, in foliage, in fruit. 

Order the vine soon ; it can come or go anywhere, 
by mail ; choose the place ; as soon as the frost is 
well out of the ground, dig it up a foot or more 
deep; mix in the soi] a peck or more of crushed 
bones for each vine; those from the butcher, 
broken up with a bammer or ax-head, will an- 
swer. When the vine arrives, expose its roots 
a8 little as possible to the air; make a hole, 
set it as deep as it grew before; spread its 
roots out well each way; cover them with earth, 
and moisten if needed. That’s all, until you need 
to train its shooting stems. (Our columns have 
told and will tell how that is done.)—All the above 
is a very simple matter. Reader, if you have not 
done so, take our advice and plant, at least, onz 
grape vine this spring—better two, three, a dozen 
of them, if you have ground; plant at least one, 
whether you live on Fifth Avenue, or in the “ wilds 
of Oregon.”” You will thank us for the exhortation 
not very long hence.—The Concord variety, better 
than almost any other, will grow almost every- 
where. The Delaware, Creveling, and Eumelan, 
are excellent among other good and reliable kinds, 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ia” For other Household ems see “ Basket” pages, 








Decorative Art, 


BY &M, G. E. 


ae 
Decorative Art has been defined as the beantify- 
ing of useful things. But to the enthusiastic deco- 
rator, everything of pleasing effect has its use, if it 
be only to delight theeye. A piece of bright color, 
laid by childish hands against a bare and sombre ~ 
wall, if it is in harmony with its surroundings, and 
relieves the monotony of a dull and cheerless sur- 
face, becomes at once a thing of use. Nothing 
that renders home attractive, or upon which the 
eye may fall with pleasure, is so small and mean 48 
to be despised. While we counsel against the pur- 
chase of poor pictures, misshapen statuettes, and 
the thousand and one cheap ornaments (?), we 
would suggest the use of the saw, the chisel, the 
paint-brush and the needle. A panel painted by 
inexperienced fingers, however weakly, ie prefera- 
ble to the colored lithograph or poor chromo, and 
a carving but roughly done by hand, is infinitely 
more desirable than the veneered and highly glazed 
surface of the cheap wood-work. The home-made 
article will at least have the value of originality, and 
will show care and study, if not good taste. None 
need despair of some success, and while all may not 
be able to produce a work valuable for its artistic 
merits alone, yet each may so adorn and beautify 
some article of use that it may become as valua- 
ble for its ornamental qualities as for its usefulness. 
Above all, let it be noted that beauty does not de- 
pend upon costliness of material, but rather upon 
a harmonious combination of effects, and the adap- 
tiveness of each article for the place assigned to it. 
Save every bright colored scrap that by bare possi- 
bility even may be of use ; preserve bits of broken 
ornaments, old legs of chairs, if they are firm and 
solid, broken mouldings, and the time may come 
when you will need just such a piece as you now 
despise, and you will go gladly to your store-house 
to find it, First in importance in Decorative Art 


may be placed 

Wood Carving, 
and it is hoped that the simple rules and@ iristrtic-. 
tions given in these letters may prove of use to be- 
ginners, who will find that, as progress is made, ob- 
servation and experience will be the best teachers, 
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We give here sketches of the two articles usually 
chosen by the inexperienced as most easy of con- 
struction, and requiring but little ornamentation, 
viz., the Wall-Pocket (fig. 1) and the Bracket (fig. 2). 

The WaLL-PockET (fig. 1) is much the simpler and 
is very easily put together. Half-inch boards will 








Fig. 1.—CARVED WALL-POCKET. 


be required for these—a little heavier for the shelf 
of the bracket and its support—the wood chosen 
to be at the option or convenience of the worker. 
Black-walnut is always desirable, as being most 
easily worked and the most satisfactory when fin- 
ished. Cherry is handsome—of a rich, deep red 
when oiled, but tough and hard to work, and apt 
to crumble under the tool. Oak should never be 
attempted by the inexperienced. For economy, pine 
or any other cheap wood may be used, and stained 
after carving, but this is not desirable when it can 
be avoided. Ebonized wood is, however, very ef- 
fective when an incised pattern only is desired, the 
pattérn to be marked off with gilt or touches of 
paint, and the effect will be greatly enhanced by a 
spray of flowers neatly painted upon the black 
back-ground. Full instructions in staining, ebon- 
izing, and gilding, will be given later ; with direc- 
tions for making some simpler articles of furniture. 

A bench to work upon will be found useful, and 
is easily made ; but any old table or shelf of a suit- 
able hight may be used. Upon this the material 
to be carved must be laid, in the most suitable 
position to get at the part to be worked, and kept 





Fig. 2.—A CARVED BRACKET. 


firmly in place by wooden blocks nailed tightly to 
the table, on each side of the piece, leaving the 


worker’s hands free. After having drawn the 
pattern—those who can not draw may use tracing- 











‘edge, and cut away with the knife as above de- 


straight down, you cut all around the edge of the 
pattern; then sloping the knife a little you cui 
around once again, thus 
removing a narrow slice 
of wood, which will 
leave the pattern quite 
distinct and clear, care 
being taken that the 
edges of the leaves are 
sharp, and that the slop- 
ing cut is taken from 
the back -ground and 
not from the pattern. 
All this may be done Fig. 3.—pEsicn For 
with a V chisel or dividing CARVING. 

tool, but it is a dangerous instrument in the hands 
of the novice, and one slip may ruin all. The vein- 
ing of the leaves is done with a little instrument 
called a veining tool, which must be handled care- 
fully, as an unlucky slip will make a cut that can 
not be repaired. A line should be drawn all around 
the wall-pocket or bracket about + inch from the 





scribed, thus leaving a border or frame for the 
carved picture already made. Then with a stamp- 
ing or fretting tool you roughen the back-ground, 
leaving the pattern smooth, and stamping carefully 
between the leaves and 
stems. This is a very 
simple process, and is 
done by holding the 
stamp in the left hand and striking it a quick blow | 
with a mallet, the impression of the pattern on the 
underside of the stamping tool being left in the wood. 

The necessary tuols required for this work are 
gouges of four different sizes, and as it will be 





Fig. 4.—£DGE OF BRACKET. 





Fig. 5.—KNIFE. 


found that the round bladed or U shaped gouge 
will be equally as necessary as the flat. It will be 
best to get four of each, and chisels, both straight 
and bent, with edges varying from the smallest 
procurable to an inch in width. A knife of the 
shape in the sketch (fig. 5) will be found an abso- 
lute necessity, and if not to be purchased else- 
where, will be sent by mai] from the Cincinnati 
School of Design. An oil-stone is most suitable 
for repairing edges dulled by work, but a small fine 
grindstone should be kept at hand for the breaks 
that will occur; it must be used very carefully. 





“Custard Fish” or “Fish Custard.” 
Ete anes 

_ Names often goa great ways in deciding likes 
and dislikes. A Frenchman invited a friend to 
partake with him a “‘fricassee of boned robbins’ 
legs.”? The friend pronounced it exquisite, and de- 
termined to introduce so delightful a dish at home. 
Imagine his disyust, his upheaval of—feeling, on 
happening to gather from a remark of a servant 
that he had just eaten a fricassee of frogs’ legs. Re- 
cently, when breakfasting at a ‘‘ boarding school,”’ 
the young ladies were helped to a dish called 
“custard fish’’ or ‘fish custard,’’ and they seemed 
to like it. Though a nice steak was offered us as 
a visitor, our curiosity prompted a request for some 
of the “‘ custard fish.” The first taste showed that 
it was our favorite preparation of salt codfish. 
There is in many families a decided repugnance to 
the use of codfish; it is considered plebeian, as 
only fit for those too poor to have anything better. 
Yet it is one of the most wholesome, nourishing 
foods, is economieal, and if rightly prepared, is very 
palatable. It supplies excellent nutriment both for 
the brain and muscles. An eminent literary friend 
of ours used to say that, as his wife prepared it he 
wanted it ‘‘eight mornings ina week.’’—From the 
hurried manner of curing and drying codfish dur- 
ing large catches, it often happens that they are 
not uniformly salted and cured throughout. The 
smallest portion neglected may injure the taste of 
the whole fish and of others packed with it. This 
has had much to do with creating a dislike for this 


| twice; boiling water toughens it. 





food. In purchssing codfish, it is well to examine 
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them carefully, and select only those of uniform 
color throughout, and having no tainted odor at 
any point. Those of medium size are preferable— 
the smaller ones being too skinny, and the larger 
ones too coarse grained. There is now to be gener- 
ally obtained what is called ‘bone-less codfish,’? 
at a slightly higher price, yet cheap as compared 
with meat or most other fish. From those wel} 
cured, the vertebra and chief bones, the skin and 
fins, are removed, and only the clear white portions 
are put up in boxes—a nice article ready for im- 
mediate use.—A great point in preparing codfish 
is to have it well soaked to remove all excess of 
salt, clear through. Two or three waters should be 
used. It is best to pick it finely, pour off one wa- 
ter, and let it stand in plenty of fresh water over 
night, or several hours. If too fresh, which is sel- 
dom the case, salt is easily added. This thorough 
soaking after it is picked fine, makes a marked dif- 
ference in its flavor. 

For ‘‘CustarD FisH,” boil the soaked fish in 
water until tender; then pour off the water and 
pick it very fine; have ready a quart of hot milk for 
three-quarters of a pound of fish, and put into it 
the fish, and a tabiespoonful of butter ; stir until it 
boils; then stir in well a heaping tablespconful of 
flour, and cook it five minutes. Let it cool a little, 
and then stir into it two well beaten eggs without 
further cooking. 

For Nice FisH Batts, soak the fish in warm 
but not boiling water for an hour, and repeat this 
Pour off the 
last water so as to leave it nearly dry, and chop it 
fine in a chopping bowl. Mash the boiled potatoes 
separately, and mix about one part of fish with two 
parts of potato, putting in about a tablespoonful of 
butter to a quart of the mixture, and adding salt if 
needed. Make into balls or cakes. This can be 
done the night before. Fry in lard or drippings, 
using only enough to keep them from sticking to 
the pan. Some prefer them fried swimming in 
lard, but they are less digestible. If the balls are 
first dipped in beaten egg, they will take up little 
of the cooking fat, and are very good. When well 
made thus, they are palatable, easily digested, and 
nutritious as well as economical. 








An Easily made Country Chair, 


It is curious to notice how different persons will 
hit uporf the same device. Many years ago, a young 
surgical friend of ours had an operation to per- 
form, which required a chair that would allow 
him to put his patient in a more or less reclining 
position. He did not wish to give up his patient, 
and could not afford to pay $50, more or less, fora 
regular operating chair. He applied to us in his 
dilemma, and at the expense of less than a dol- 
lar for lumber we made a chair, to the covering of 





AN EASILY MADE OHAIR. 
which he devoted his traveling shawl, and the thing 
was complete. There now comes from “G. W. A.,” 
Lennox, Mass., a drawing of a chair, which embod- 
ies our first, and only attempt, at chair building; 
this is fixed—ours had the parts movable, was upon 
a wheeled platform, and so arranged, that it could - 
be inclined in any needed position, but essentially 
the same chair. Our friend commends his chair 
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* + for use upon the lawn or in the barn. We give it 


as a useful and easily made chair—and very com- 
fortable to use, but hardly to be advised for the 
Jawn or barn. It is rarely that a chairis needed for 
the lawn proper, though one may be useful under 
the shade of a tree, and in that case, this is hardly 
“rustic? enough to be in keeping with the sur- 
roundings.—As to the desirability of a barn chair— 
we much doubt. It is quite too suggestive. We 
once knew a celebrated chemist, who never kept 
put one chair in his laboratory, and that was astool. 
His plea was that a chemist never needed to sit 
down, except to make notes, and that no one else 
had any business in a laboratory. Something in 
the same line of reasoning, applies to chairs in 
barns, we don’t think that those belonging there 
need to sit, and others have no reason for being 
there. Still, a chair of this kind will be found very 
useful. It makes an excellent chair for the piazza, 
vastly more comfortable than more costly ones 
made for the purpose. If there isa roomy kitchen, it 
will come in play there, or wherever about the place 
a chair is needed—but not in the barn.. At the end of 
an attractive wood-walk, or at some point where a 
fine view is to be obtained, it is common to put a 
rustic seat. Rustic chairs are pleasing to look at, 
and are useful for almost every other purpose than 
as seats. Chairs of this kind, costing but little, and 
exceedingly comfortable, may be placed in such lo- 
calities, and add much to the enjoyment of a land- 
scape. The engraving shows the construction of 
the chair so plainly that no description is needed. 
—_o- 


Baby's Play-House—Fer cing in the Baby. 
im 








Mr. H. W. T., of Worcester Co., Mass., sends 
drawings of a Baby’s Play-House that he has con- 
structed, and writes very enthusiastically over its 
utility. The engraving will give an idea of the 
affair. A corner of the room is penned off by 
means of a light portable fence, to for.n an inclos- 
ure where the child can not get into mischief, and 
can amuse itself at will. The fence is made of two 
sections, their length being such as to allow them 
to be hooked to the door casings, while the two 
ends that form the corner are put together with 
loose butts. Mr. T. gives the following measure- 
ments: The top rail, 2 by 2} in.; bottom rail, 2 by 
24 in.; corner posts, 24 in. square before turning; 
balusters, (bought ready turned for 2 cts. each), 1 
in. in diameter ; hight of posts, 2 ft. 3 in.; hight of 
top rail from floor, 2 ft. The balusters are set into 
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VIEW OF BABY’S PLAY-HOUSE. 


the rails at 4 inches from the centers. By unhook- 
ing the ends the two parts may be folded together 
and stored away; when it is necessary to sweep it 
may be readily moved as needed by unhooking one 
end, Mr. T. writes: ‘Should it prove to be of 
as much value to any of your readers as it has been 
to me, it will repay a ten years’ subscription to your 
valuable paper. Baby is ready for the play-house 
as soon as he can creep, and fora year and a half 
afterwards, or until able to climb over the fence, 
the child will occupy the house very contentedly 
many hours in the day, and the mother can feel 
certain that it will not get burned .or fall down 
staits, or otherwise receive injury while she goes to 
another room or elsewhere. After he gets used to 











the situation he enjoys it. He can have his play- 
things here, and they will not get scattered. He 
can look out of the window, peep through the 
slats, or climb up and learn to walk by their aid.”’ 





Household Notes and Queries, 


a 

It may be well to say here to our new house-keep- 
ing readers that this column is theirs, where they 
can give ‘‘ Notes” on such household matters as 
they would like to convey to other house-keepers, 
and where they can put ‘‘ Queries’? upon those 
matters in their household experience that they 
think others may answer helpfully. 

A GRATER FOR PotaTors, Etc.—‘“‘E, A. J.” 
shows how a grater to prepare the potatoes for 
yeast may be made very 
easily. Place an oyster or 
fruit can upon the stove 
or near a fire, until the 
solder is melted ; this will 
allow the top and bottom 
to be removed, and the 
seam to be opened. Open 
the large piece of tin, and 
with a nail punch nu- 
merous holes from the in- 
side. A nail, which will 
make a ragged hole, is bet- 
ter than a regular punch ; 
when punching lay the tin 
upon a block of rather 
hard wood ; turn the edges, to give a place for 
tacks and fasten to a board as shown in the engrav- 
ing. A hole may be made in the board to hang it 
by. We have used such a grater for horse-radish 
and other purposes, and it works admirably. 


‘* EXCELSIOR PoTATo YEAST,” comes all the way 
from ‘‘ towards sundown,” as “ E. A. J.,”” in Lane 
Co., Oregon, sends the recipe. ‘Pare three pota- 
toes; grate them into a convenient vessel ; pouron 
boiling water, stirring briskly until the mixture is 
of the thickness of starch. [Of course, starch made 
ready for use is intended. Ep.] Add one handful 
each of salt and sugar, and when cooled to ‘ milk- 
warm,’ add one teacupful of brewer’s, or other 
good yeast. Set in a warm placeto raise. A small 
quantity of hops boiled in water and the liquor 
strained into the yeast adds to its quality.” 


A Nic BreapD Pupp1n6, and an economical one. 
—An excellent housekeeper, as we know, furnishes 
the following for the American 
Agriculturist : Any pieces of bread 
or toast, or both, may be used. 
Into a pudding dishful of these 
pour milk enough to fill the 
spaces, and let soak over night. 
Then for each pint of milk used, 
stir in one beaten egg, with a lit- 
tle ground cloves and nutmeg, 
and + teaspoonful of ground cin- 
namon for each 3 pints of milk. 
Bake slowly 14 or 2 hours. This 
will give a stiff brown pudding 
resembling plum pudding. Cur- 
rants or raisins may be added 
before baking, if desired, though 





GRATER. 


and many prefer it without. It 
is to be eaten cold, with cream 
and sugar, or flavored cream. 
If preferred, a hot sauce may be 
prepared with hot water, butter and sugar, slight- 
ly thickened with a little corn starch, and flavor- 
ed with lemon or other extract. 

Rye Brrap.— Mrs. B. A. R.,”” Matawan, N. J., 
disapproves of a recipe given some months ago, as 
that requires the hands to be put into the dough, 
which she thinks undesirable, as the mass is so 
sticky. She says: ‘‘I set a sponge over night, using 
milk warm from the cow, with rye-flour and yeast, 
the same as with wheat. In the morning when it 
is light, I stir in salt, flour, and more milk, using a 
stout iron spoon; put it in the tins and set in a 
warm place until nicely light, when it is baked.’’ 
She uses no wheat flour, and says that the hired 
men prefer rye bread thus made to wheaten bread. 





Way Do We Use Hops?—The remark about 
hops in another recipe shows that the writer, in 
common with many others, supposes that hops add 
to ‘‘the quality ” of-yeast, i. e., improves its leaven- 
ing property. This is a mistake. The only use of 
hops is to prevent the fermentation from going too 
far, and continuing until the mixture becomes sour. 
Other vegetable bitters are found to have the same 
effect when making yeast and beer. Indeed the 
use of hops in beer in England is comparatively 
recent—Ale-hoof and several other bitter herbs 
having been employed in brewing from early times. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 


In answering some questions about the Center of 
Gravity, last month, I said that I-would try to explain 
more in full what was meant by Gravity—but while the 
illustrations given last month are fresh in your minds, I 
wish to give a few more, showing how we are constantly 
observing some fact about the Center of Gravity. You will 
recollect that the center of gravity is that point in a body 
on every side of which the parts exactly balance one 
another. In a square board, it will be exactly in the 
center, and the method of finding this point in an irregu- 
lar body was shown last month. A line drawn from the 
center of gravity directly to the earth, or to whatever a 
body rests upon, is called the Line of Direction, and that 
portion of a body upon which it rests, is its base. So long 
as the line of direction falls inside of the base, the body 
will stand firm. This may be illustated by a loaded wagon. 
The base of the wagon is that formed by the points 











where the wheels 
touch the ground. 
In fig. 1, ¢ being 
the center of gray- 
ity, a line drawn 
from that strikes 
the ground mid- 
way between the om -_ 

wheels and the -Fig.1. waeonon Fig. 2. 
wagon stands LEVEL AND INCLINED ROAD. 
firm. But suppose the same wagon be placed upon the 
side of a hill, or upon a much inclined road,as in fig. 
2, the line drawn downwards from the center of gravity 
will strike ground outside of the wheels — that is, 
outside of the base, and the load must fall 
over. Without thinking of this rule—that the cen- 
ter of gravity must always fall within the base, we 
are constantly following it. In loading a wagon, the ar- 
ticles are placed in accordance with the law; in getting 
into a small boat, we don't stop to ask “is the line of 
direction within the base?’ but we at once place our- 
selves in sucha position that 











| ey it shall be so. Indeed, we 

et ry observe this law very early 

No he in life; in beginning to 

“UF walk, this is one of the first 

y lessons we learn—to so place 
ea 


broad enough to have the 
line of direction fall within 
it. If when older we stand 
with our feet close together, 
the base is very small and 
|} we may readily fall over; 
hence we turn out the toes in 
Mg, 6. Fig, 5. standing or walking, and 
place the feet far apart to 
make a broad base. If you stand with your heels close 
against the wall of & room, and try to pick up something 
from the floor in front of you, by stooping, you will find it 
impossible. In stooping, the Hine of direction of the body 
will soon fall outside of the dase—your feet—and over 
you go. Were it not for the wall behind you, you could 
so stoop and arrange the body that its center of gravity 
would be directly above the base, and there would be 10 
danger of falling. In carrying 
a load en one shoulder we 
lean in the opposite direc- 
tion, without thinking why, 
but we really do it in order 
that the center of gravity ° 
shall fall within the base 
formed by our feet. So in 
carrying a load upon the 
shoulder, a bag of grain, 
for example, We place it, . CARRYING A LOAD, 
as in fig. 6, so that it will ? 
be equally divided, with ds much in front as in the 
rear, when the center of gravity will be over the 
base, or the feet. If, instead of this, one shonld 
place the bag as in fig. 7, the center of gravity would be 
outside of the base; as shown by the dotted line of di- 
rection, and the carriér would have to stoop a great deal 
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our feet that the base will be 
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to make it possible to carry it. We are all the time, 
without even thinking why, observing this law; we 
know that the broader the base and the lower the center 
of gravity, the firmer a thing will stand. Figure 3 has a 
narrow base, with the center of gravity, c, high; a little 
movement will bring the line of direction outside of the 
base and over it must go. In the cube, fig. 4, the centre 
of gravity is lower and the base broader, while in the 
pyramid, fig. 5, the base is still broader and the center of 
gravity lower yet, consequently a body of this shape is 
the most dif- 
cult of all to 
upset. The 
curved line 
in all of these 
three figures 
shows to 
which point 
the center of 
gravity in 
each must be 
moved in or- 








9. GOOD AND BAD LADDER. Fig. 8, er that the 
_ Fig line of direc- 


tion shall fall outside of the’ base. A step-ladder like 
that in figure 8, while it stands well enough by itself, 
would be very unsafe with a man upon it, as it would 
raise the center of gravity and fall over easily. To make 
it safe, we have only to give it a broader base, as in fig. 
9, in fact make a pyramid of it. These instances will 
show that we are constantly observing this important 
law—that the line of direction, a line drawn directly from 
the center of gravity, must always fall within the basz, or 
that portion on which the body rests. The illustrations 
giver. here and several of those in last month’s article, are 
from that excellent work by Mr. John J. Thomas, on 
Farm Implements and Machinery, which every intelli- 
gent boy. and especially every boy upon a farm, might 
study with great benefit. This is all that we need say 
now about the center of gravity—at least until we have 
some talk about gravity in general. Iam reminded that 
I did not, as intended, give you the figure of a metre, or 
rather a part of one. Many of you will recollect that 
some months ago, I had some articles 
ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND THE METRICAL 
SYSTEM. 

In one article I showed that our present measures and 
weights started from very small beginnings, grains of 
barley and of wheat, and that our measures of length 
and measures for liquids, and our weights had very little 
agreement, as every scholar who has tried to turn avoir- 
dupois into Troy weight knows. I afterwards told some- 
thing about the system of weights and measures adopted 
by the French, and used by several other countries, which 
is so plain and sensible that it must, before many years, be 
used by all civilized people. Even now it is so generally 
used in scientific books, that it is well for every one to 
know something about it. It is called the Metrical System, 
because its starting point is the metre. All other meas- 
ures and all weights have a direct relation to 

THE METRE. 

It was told that the metre was fixed by taking one ten- 
milliontb of the distance from the earth’s equator to the 
pole. The metre is 39.37043 of our inches, or abont three 
and a third inches longer than our yard. Measures less 


4 INCHES. 
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ONE DECIME.TRE. 


10 CENTIMETRES. 


4 b) 6 


100 ‘MILLIMETRES. 





Fig. 10.—DECIMETER AS COMPARED WITH INCHES. 


than a metre are obtained by dividing the metre, and 
those for more than a metre, by multiplyingit. For these, 
prefixes from the Latin and Greek are used. For di- 
visions, Latin, and for multiplication, Greek. Thus: 


; For multi- (Deca = .10 
For divi }) Mille = 1,000] plication | Hecaton= 100 
sion Latin >Centum = 100] Greek } Kilios = 1.000 
prefixes. em = 10} prefixes. |Myrias —10,000 
The divisions of a metre will stand thus: 
IED nas kccvecsensess cane 1/, oor Ot a Metre. 
Domtianstres ss. oi 5 sicvts'. dee si | 
Decimetre....... ighiasiias stan Mee th 
METRE . J 
Decametre.... ..... os cope — 10 Metres, 
Hectrometre.... Sictheon ae. 
RIOUROTO. 0 6.6:500e coc sdeccetses o° 3,000.' © 


Myriametre..........00 «s0+++-40,000 “* 
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Now you may like to see what a metre looks like, but 
as our page is not long enough or wide enough, we must 
take a decimetre, which you will recollect is the tenth of 
a@ metre—or what is the same thing, 10 centimetres or 100 
millimetres. These are put 
in contrast with four inch- 
es, 80 you can see the 
difference. Of course, 
paper is not permanent, it 
shrinks and expands, yet 
you can, by care, make a 
metre from the decimetre 
printed here that will 
be very nearly correct. 

I have also told you 
how from the metre the 
measure of length, tie 
measure for capacity was 
made. A cubic decimetre 
is a litre. That is a box 
that measures on the in- 
side an exact decimetre 
each way, will hold justa 
litre—which is the start- 
ing point for measures of 
capacity of all kinds. 
There isnot in this system 
a dry measure, a beer 
measure, and a wine meas- 
ure, as with us, but the 
litre and its multiples and 
divisions answers for 
milk as well as for wheat. 
The other measures are 
derived from the “tre, 








PUZZLE. 


Take part of Nevada, part of Maine part of Geo: 
part of Wisconsin, and part of Californi rgia, 
another State. ; 5 California, snd make 


J. W. Waeatiey, 





Pictorial Puzzle.—No. 466.—AuntT SvuE sends this, as a very neat pen-drawing, 


as the other measures Nd says ‘One word describes the central picture. From that word may be made, one ata 


of length are from the 
metre, and the same prefixes are used. Thus we have: 


Millilitre....... © seccccece os o Of a Litre. 
Centilitre....... i pappebneite {ype ” 
URIS... Scctusesccessss ise 

EAPRB osi0c0000 b bpcbachueds i Cubic Decimetre. 
SS eee Seer eooee 10 Litres, 
ee, re 100“ 

AMON. is Gisnysivbabueawe 1,000 “ 


As a metre is a little over one yard, so the litre is a 
little more than our wine-quart, or to be exact, it is 1,0565 
quart. Now, having reviewed our lesson for the benefit 
of the new scholars, the older boys and girls will like to 
take a step in advance, so we will say that the metre is 
also the starting point for the weights of this system. 
From the metre we get the litre, and with the metre we 
get the weights. A cubic metre—that is, a vessel measur- 
ing a metre on all sides—filled with pure water, gives the 
Tonneau, or ton, of this system ; but we will start witha 
smaller weight and the one most in use, the Gramm, 
which is the weight of a cubic centimetre of pure water. 
The Gramme is about 153g of our grains. From the 
names of the divisions and multiples of the metre and the 
litre, you will have no difficulty of understanding the 
smaller and the larger weights. But we must talk of this 
another time. THE Doctor. 





Strange Place for a Bird’s Nest.—An Eng- 
lish paper gives an account of apair of birds—Pied 
Wagtailse—that last year built their nest on the under side 
of arailroad car. This 
car made four short 
trips and returned 
each day, yet the 
birds not only built 
their nest, but hatch- 
ed their young. The 
account states that if 
the car went off while 
both old birds were 
out hunting for food, 
these did not seem to 
mind it, but they 
would perch on the 
telegraph wires with 
the food in their 
beaks, and wait pa- 
tiently until their 
traveling nest came 
back. The birds seemed to like the arrangement so 
well, that they came back to the same place this year, 
built another nest, and eggs were laid in it. 








Our Puzzle-Box. 


EQUIVOCAL WORDS. 
(Each line gives different definitions to one word—<. g., 
“ 'Tranquility—repose—to shift a little—‘* ease.”’) 
1. Explanation—regard—recital. 
2. Once more—the rear—to aid. 
8. To confine—a hut—an apartment. 
4. Presence—sizht—mode of regard—shamelessness. 
5. An embrace—possession—to catch. 
6. Fixed—rushing-—dissipated—established. 
%. To inculcate—print—emblem. 
8. A vessel—to contend—to agitate. Try Acaln. 





time, the twelve words which are represented by the pictures surrounding the central one,” 


HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 
. Acelebrated revolutionary battle-ground. 
. One of the Presidents of the United States, 
. A British war-sloop captured by the Essex in the 
war of 1812, 
. One of the first Governors of Massachusetts, 
. A famous pirate. 
. A great Statesman. 
. A traitor to his country. 
. The name of the American vessel which captured 
the British sloop *‘ Frolic.” 
9. An Artic hero. 
The initials of the answers to the above questions form 
the name of a celebrated Indian Chief. ARION. 
VERBAL DISTINCTIONS, 
(Fill the blanks in each sentence with words pro- 
nounced alike but spelled differently. 


BAAR COmre 


1. That good metal — much to the value of the —. 

2. Was the roof of the — built in the form of an —? 

3. He —to me from the fourth story that he was growing—. 
4. The child — the — paper away. 

5. What can—this—? Itis horrid! 

6. I shall visit — — I leave Scotland. 


CHARADES. 

1. My first and second may generally be found on the 
breakfast table: my whole in the fields. 

2. My first is a kind of gum, my second is used at din- 
ner-time: my whole is used on the farm. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

m composed of 25 letters: 
3, 22, '7, 20, 14, is a fruit. 
5, 15, 19, 11, 24, is a plant. 
7, 9, 18, 8, 1, is a blacksmith’s tool. 
_- 12, 6, 1, 16, is a bird. 


20, 17, 22, 2, 28, is a European city. 
25, 4, 12, 22, 18, is a fish. 
My whole is a proverb. 
2. Tam a word of 18 letters: 
My 2, 12, 3. is a domestic animal. 
My 11, 4, 10, is a cooking utensil. 
My 11, 6, 2, is a soft cushion. 
My 7, 4, 3, 1, 5, is a kind of drink. 
My 8 : 5, 2, is much used in cooking. 
4 


a. 


’ 
My 5, 13, 9, 11, is to cut grain. 
My 8, 4, 7, 8, 12, 11, is to ran with leaps or bounds. 
My whole was a famous ae and author. 
J. W. WHEATLEY. 
HIDDEN COINS. 
The arms of that doll are too long. 
It will be no trouble to shorten them. 
Frances, why don’t you come and see me? 
Well, I rarely go out, now. 
Have you heard from Arkansas lately ? 
Not a solitary line have I had for months. 
Oh! gentlemen, do sing me a glee! 
What! in this dim entry? 
There goes my English friend, Rogers. 
Do you mean that hale, ruddy giant ? 
. Yes, he is my friend—at least I hope so! 
METAGRAM. 

In a word of one syllable, embodying six letters, find 
2 articles, 2 exclamations, 25 nouns, 9 verbs, 2 adjectives, 
2 pronouns and a preposition. 

BLANK DECAPITATIONS, 

(Behead the word which fills the first blank, and use 
the remainder for the second blank—e. g., He did not-—— 
in his determination to — his will —Falter, alter.) 

1. She was sure to—— when she heard the wagons —= 

2. Under the —— of his boat, he saw an —. 

8. When told that he might have a holiday, he was@ 
very —— little —, 

4. The —— was too damp for them to —— to advantage. 

5. The cabbages —— ina ° 

6. Do not —— my ——, or you will annoy her. 
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ChOs8-WORD. ‘ 
first is in shower but not in rain, 
Hl next is in grief but not in pain, 
My third is in heaven but not in sky, 
My fourth is in leap but not in fly, 
My fifth is in paint but not in draw, 
My sixth is in chin but not in Jaw, 
My seventh is in girl but not in lass, 
My eighth is in window but not in glass, 
My ninth is in pity but not in love, 
My tenth isin eagle but not in dove, 
My eleventh is in claw but not in wing, 
My twelfth is in hoop but not in ring, 
My thirteenth is in wasp but not in bee: 
My whole is a pretty, well-known tree, 
ANAGRAMS. 
6. I clip a lot. 
%. O! sing verse, 
8. Far ?—Steward. 


1, Riot airing. 
2. Best pose. - 
Is his tin dug ‘ 
t See mine. ‘i 9. Avert attic, 
5. Does Ed try? 10. Bears on ale. 
DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 
‘Every other letter of each word is dropped, commenc- 
ing with the first letter.) 
1. —p—i—h—n—s—. 5. —n—b—i—t—d. 
9 —i—c—n—e—t—d. 6.—e—i-—l-—t—r-. 
g —a--r—I—g—o—s. % —e—d—e—0—e, 
4.—m—o—t—n—e. 8. —o—r—s—o—d—n—. 
PI. 
Hewn lal het standblemshinr fo file rea geno, Het daw- 
roc snakes ot hated, het verba vile no. 
$$ 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


CLASSICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC.| HIDDEN RiveERs.—1. led. 2. 
sae Green. 3. Gila. 4. Ohio. 5. 
Diogenes—Socrates. North. 6. East 
mage | NUMERICAL ENIGMAS.—1. 
O— lympi —C Snowflake. 2. Search the 
r, i ar Scriptures. 


E— urop —A MALANGE. — Pearl, earl. 
N— igh -—T ear, peal, Lear, reap, pare, 
E— urydic —E eap, pale, plea, lea, ear, rap, 
S— esostri —S ale, pea. : 


zLE.—Deer, room, moor, reed, door, raps, spot, 
Ba hg meng ag th ward; (which read backwards willbe} 
draw. wolf, fool, loop, part, tops, spar, rood, deer, room, 
moor, reed. 

ANAGRAMS.—!1. Mignonnette, 2. Affectionate. .8. Remi- 
niscences. 4. Contrabands, 5. Necromancers. 6, Ascer- 
tains, 7. Chiropodist. 8, Literature. 9, Atmosphere, 10, 
Chalybeate. 

Cross-WORD.—Maine. 

AL ANAGRAM PvuzzLE.—The pictures represent 
nue aes (a little island), “violet,” = Eden,” and 
* note,” the letters of which, transposed, will make the prov- 
erb--" It is never too late to mend.” 

Puzzles, answers, and such matters as were formerly 
directed to “* Aunt Sue,’’ may hereafter be sent to ‘*‘ The 
Doctor,” No. 245 Broadway, New York. 





The Doctor's Correspondence. 
THE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE-FLY. 


During the past three or four years several young peo- 
ple have asked me to tell them about the common House 
Fly, how and where it breeds, and its history befere it 
appears as a fly. One would suppose that there could be 
no difficulty in learning all that one would wish to know 
about this, the most familiar of insects, and that the 
scientific books would give the whole story. I was 
greatly surprised to find that our entomologists, who 
have studied the rare insects, and given the fullest des- 
criptions of those that are hardly known outside of their 
eabinets, and which do not have, so far as we are aware, 
any relations to us through our crops or otherwise, 

KNOW ALMOST NOTHING ABOUT THE HOUSE-FLY— 


the insect of all insects that is with us daily throughout 
a large share of the year, which reminds us not only daily, 
but nightly, of its presence, and for the shutting out 
and trapping of which much ingenuity and large sums 
of money are expended every year. When the request 
to say something about the House Fly first came, I turned 
to the latest and fullest work upon insects, by one of our 
most learned students of the science, expecting to find 
here all the needed facts. What was my surprise to 
read: ‘Every one notices that house-flies are most abun- 
dant around barns in August and September, and it is in 
the ordure of stables that the early stages of this insect 
are passed. No one has traced the transformations of 
this fly in this country, 
but we copy * * the 
rather rude figures * * 
of the Musca domestica 
of Europe, which is 

: supposed to be our spe- 
Fig. 1.—zaq@ oF FLY. cies.” Entomologists 
are strange people ; they 
don’t appear to know whether our commonest insect 
it different from a similar one in Europe, and are not 
sure of how or where it breeds !!! 

If those who devote their lives to the study of insects 
know nothing about flies, I couldn’t be expected to give 
you any help, and so let the matter rest. A few days ago 
Icame across, in the English ‘‘ Science Gossip,” an ar- 
ticle showing that two Englishmen had been studying 

THE EGGS OF THE EUROPEAN HOUSE FLY, 
and if, as our entomologists suppose—but do not seem 
to have decided the fact—our fly is the same as theirs, we 
can learn something of its early stages. Flies do not al- 








ways deposit their eggs in manure, as one of the observ- 
ers found his upon a piece of cold meat, and the other 
obtained his eggs by placing a piece of liver where the 
House Fly could 
deposit her eggs 


shape of the egg 
is shown in fig. 1, 
which is much 
magnified, its 
real diameter be- 





Fig. 2.—cHRYSALIS. 
ing !/°°th of an inch; the surface, highly magnified, 
was found to be lined as shown in a part of the en- 
graving. The eggs hatched in 2 or 3 days, and 


THE MAGGOT, OR LARVA, 


was produced ; this, shown in fig. 2, was '/,,th of an inch 
in diameter, and its skin sufficiently transparent to al- 
low the interior parts, its breathing organs, etc., to be 
seen under the microscope. The maggots were so gree- 
dy and ate away at the putrid liver in such a lively man- 
ner, that the mass was in constant motion. When the 
maggots have made their growth, the time being governed 
by the weather, they become quiet and form a chrysalis 
(fig.3), about !/, oth of an inch through.from which the per- 
fect fly soon appears, the time from laying of the egg to 
the appearance of the fly, being from 8 to 14 days. Now 
you have all the early history of the English House Fly 
: I can find, and some of you should watch 

the ways of our own, to see how the two 

moni (((y agree. Those who have the American 
Agriculturist Simple Microscope will find 

it useful in such examinations. Mind 

i be —— that there are several others besides the 

* House fly, and that one of these, the 

Blow-fly, is much more likely to lay its eggs, or young 
maggots on meat than that... Now that spring has opened 
we may expect questions about insects; here is one 


ABOUT RAISING BUTTERFLIES, 


and I will let James, who lives at Williamsburgh, L. I., 
tell his own story: 

“Dear Doctor: A lady has sent me some chrysalides, 
asking me to take care of them for her, and to give her 
‘one or two of the butterflies when they come out.’ I 
wrote and asked her if I was to bring them up on the 
bottle, and she answered ‘ yes,--a bottle of chloroform, 
as soon as the butterfly appears.’ Now I really don’t 
know what to do with them,—whether to shut them up 
in a jar, or box,—put them into a cold room or a warm 
one—and in my extremity I concluded to ask advice of 
you. Please tell me how best to take care of chrysalides 
so that I may secure the perfect butterflies with the least 
injury to their plumage, and oblige James F. W.” 

Those who wish to have the best and.most perfect 
specimens of butterflies. and moths, gather the cocoons 
or chrysalides of those which pass their pupa state above 
ground and hatch them in the house, and so soon as the 
insect is ready to fly it is made into a “‘ specimen ’”’ be- 
fore it has a chance to injure its wings and become bat- 
tered by storms and otherwise defaced. I would advise 
James to place the chrysalides under a coarse sieve, or 
in a shallow box covered with mosquito netting, or other 
coarse fabric, and place them in a moderately warm room 
where they can be looked at every day. Whena butterfly 
or moth first comes out of its case it is usnally a 

POOR, HELPLESS, LIMP THING, 
often wet and bedraggled, and a very urpromising crea- 
ture. Letitalone. In time it will unfold its wings, stretch 
them into shape, and dry them, when they will show 
their proper colors and real beauty. It often takes several 
hours to get ready to fly. If it is to be made into a speci- 











Fig. 4.—sETTineg A BUTTERFLY, 


men, it should be killed just when it is ready to fly, and 
the easiest way to do this, and one that causes the insect 
no pain, is to put a few drops of chloroform upon its 
body. This usually kills small insects at once ; the larger 





upon it. The- 





ones, after having the chloroform, should be put under a 
tumbler or other glass, or shut in a tight tin box, so that 
the vapors of the chloroform will be confined. Some of 
the large moths will not be killed by chloroform; for 
these,entomologists use a solution of one dram of Cyanide 
of Potassium in an ounce of water. A large needle wetted 
with this and thrust into the insect, usually kills at once, 











Fig. 5.—SETTING-BOARD FOR A LARGE MOTH, 


This is so deadly poisonous that I do not advise its use 
by youngsters—and as I do. not know whether James is 
old enough to be trusted with so dangerous stuff, I men- 
tion it as one of the things for him to carefully let alone 
if he isa mere boy. Having killed the inséct, if it is to 


MAKE A SPECIMEN 


it must be carefully dried. Some merely have a long pin 
thrust through the chest of the insect—that part to which 
the wings are attached—and its wings put in shape, as 
shown in fig.4. If it is a moth with a large body, a 
grooved board, like that in fig. 5, or a board with two 
strips, tacked on to leave a space between them, is nsed. 
Where the moths have very large fat bodies, they are cut 
open below with a pair of fine scissors, the contents re- 
moved, and the cavity filled with cotton, made into a roll 
of the proper size ; this cotton is covered with powdered 
arsenic, put into the body, and that is closed with a few 
stitches. But as these operations of staffing, etc., require 
much skill, it is not likely that the lady who left the chry- 
salides with James will expect any such care from him. 








A Rowiug Machine, 


Sometimes we have had inquiries from boys about fit- 
ting up an in-door gymnasium where they could take ex- 








aS es 
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EXERCISING WITH THE ROWING MACHINE, 


ercise in stormy weather. The Captain of a Boat Club in 
Penn, sends us 4 sketch of a rowing machine that has 
been put up in his boat house, and which is much liked 
by the members. This strikes us as a capital thing for a 
boy’s gymnasium, as it costs very little, can be easily 
made lighter or heavier, and gives just the kind of exer- 
cise that is obtained in the use of the oar. It will be 
seen from the engraving that it only requires two pullies, 
a cord, and a handle, with a weight suspended as there 
shown. Those who are practising to pull in a boat pre- 
fer such a sliding seat as is used in rowing shells, but 
those who exercise for the sake ef exercise, do not need 
this. The weight is to be graduated according to the 
strength of the person; from:80. to 40 Ibs. is used by 
the members of the boat club—but boys will need much 
less. The weight should be so small at first as not to be 
fatiguing, and may be gradually increased. Pulling at 
weights has long been a favorite gymnasium exercise, 
but we have not before seen the weights arranged, as 
above described, to give an exercise similar to rowing. . 





A Curious Question, not new, but quite puz- 
zling to those who have not seen it: “How can two 
persons be born at the samie moment, and both die at 
the same instant, and yet one have seen, in fact lived, 
twenty days more than the other? Itcan beso. Those 
who have not seen the answer may enjoy finding out— 
while we delay the answer until next month. Our young 
readers need not trouble themselves to send answers. 
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Pearls—What They Are and How 
Procured. 





- The valuable jewels—we can hardly call them gems— 
known as pearls, are simply a rather common substance, 
pearl, in a peculiar form. Therefore, before we talk 








about pearls, it will be well to say something about pearl 
in general. The shells of various Mollusks, commonly 
called * Shell-fish,”” whether found in salt or in fresh wa- 
ter, show upon the inside what is known as a “ pearly 
lustre ;”’ the surface shows a great variety of colors as 





Fig. 1.—PEARL SHELL—“‘ MOTHER OF PEARL.” 


the position of the shell is changed, and we see, in very 
delicate tints, all the colors of the rainbow. Sometimes 
the shell of the common oyster is slightly pearly, but only 
indistinctly so, while the shells of the Unéos and other 





Fig. 3.—FrRESH-WATER MUSSEL— Unio. 


Mollusks, so common in fresh water streams and ponds, 
and commonly known as “Fresh Water Clams," or 
** Mussels,” are often lined with the most beautiful pearl, 
and show brilliant colors. All shells are much alike— 
that is, they are limestone, and have much the same 





| are all very unlike in appear- 








‘sugar in a different form, in 


composition as common limestone and marble. The 

animal within the shell—the oyster, the snail, the fresh 

water clam, indeed all the Mollusks that have shells, 
ALL BUILD THEIR OWN SHELLS. 

Their shells are not something that comes to them 

from without, but they are built up by the animal itself 
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Fig. 2.—Bast INDIAN DIVERS GATHERING PEARLS. 


from within. Many shells show by lines, on the outside, 
the rate of their yearly growth. You will at once wonder 
if all’ shells are essentially the same, why all shells are 
not pearly. This cannot be well described without going 
into matters that would hardly interest you, and I can 
only say in brief, that it is owing to the manner in which 
the material is put together. Rock candy, clear barley 
sugar, a lump of loaf-sugar, the grained appearance of 
peppermint drops, and the dead white of stick candy, 


ance, yet each is only pure 


which the particles of sugar 
have a different effect upon 
light. Some of these Mollusks 
in forming their coverings, so ff 
deposit the carbonate of lime, 4 
to build up their shell, that this 
in those with the pearly lining 
DECOMPOSES OR BREAKS UP 
THE LIGHT, 
and shows the various colors of 
which white lizht is compos- 
ed. You know that a crack in 
a lump of ice will show all the 
colors of the rainbow, and that 
a soap-bubble, when blown thin, 
will show the most beautiful 
colors ; these common illustra- 
tions will allow you to under- 
stand how the minute particles 
of shell material, if put to- 
gether in a certain way, may 
have a similar effect upon light. 
The difference then, between 
pearl and common shell, is, 
that it is so put together that the pearl breaks up 
white or common light into colored light. The ani- 
mal in making its shell, whether pearly or not, takes 
great care that its interior, the case, or house in which 
its soft body is to live, shall be perfectly smooth and 
polished. We will suppose that by some accident, when 
the animal has its shell open and is taking in food, a 
grain of sand falls in, and gets between the soft body of 
the creature and its shell. The animal has no claws or 








> 
other helps by which i 
to its =i pie on it on an pao DE — 
\ covers Over 
the grain of sand with its shell material, so that, its 
sharp corners being covered, it can get along with it as 
round, smooth body, and as year after year it gives ane 7 
coat to the shell, it gives one to its troublesome visitor. 
and thus the grain of sand grows and becomes a pear] 2 
ALL PEARLS ORIGINATE F 
in this manner--an attempt of the Mollusk to cover upa 
grain of sand or other intruding substance that it can not 
get rid of, and as it covers it with the same material us 
that of which it builds its shell, it will be seen that only 
those Mollusks that have handsome pearly shells will 
make handsome pearls, Pearls are very often found in 
the common oyster, but as the shell of that is hearly dead 
white, and very rarely pearly, so the pearls are dead white 
and of no beauty. It is in the Pearl-oyster, a large oyster. 
like Mollusk, the roundish shells of which are sometimes 
a foot across, that we find the most beautiful pearly lin- 
ing, and consequently the most beautiful pearls, when 
accident causes theni to be formed. This Pearl-oyster, as 
itis called, is not very closely related to onr edible oyster ; 
naturalists call it Avicula margaritifera ; it is found in 
the East Indian seas, and in the Pacific Ocean, opposite 
Mexico and Central America. The shells, known ag 
“Mother of Pearl,” shown in fig. 1, are much used for 
making buttons and for a great variety of smal] ornamen- 
tal work. The Pearl-shells and Pearls are obtained by 
THE PEARL DIVERS. 

In the countries where they abound, there are regular 
pearl fisheries. The ‘oysters’ are found at a depth of 
from 50 to 100 feet, and the boats go out with 10 divers 
and men to manage the boat and haul up the divers. Each 
diver has a rope, at the end of which is a stone weighing 
about 30 pounds, it has a loop for him to put his foot in, 
and also a sort of basket to hold his oysters. The en- 
craving, fig. 2, shows a pearl-fishing scene in the Persian 
Gulf. The men, when at the bottom, work as rapidly as 
possible in picking up the oysters, and placing them in 
the basket ; the most experienced can stay below only 0 
seconds, and the majority are down but 60 seconds, be- 
fore they jerk the rope as a signal to be pulled up with 
their load. When the oysters are brought on shore, they 
are stacked up to die and decay, and as a consequence, 
a pearl-fishery is not a pleasant place. The best pearls “ 
are about the size of peas, but much larger ones are 
found. The largest pearl known, is two inches through. 

PEARLS IN FRESH WATER, 

As already stated, the shells of our Unéos or “ Fresh 
Water Clams,” or ‘* Mussels,” as they are often called, 
have a beautifully pearly surface on the inside, and these 
sometimes produce pearls of great beauty. Fig. 3 shows 
the Unio in which pearls are most frequently found, of 
about half of the real size. Several years ago, the Unios 
in the New Jersey streams were remarkably productive 
of pearls, and there was a great excitement over them. 
Taking advantage of the fact that pearls are produeed 
by gravel, or other matter within the shells of the 
Mollusk, various attempts have been made to produce 
pearls artificially. The Chinese are especially clever in 

MAKING PEARLS AT WILL. 
They keep the Unéos, or fresh water clams, in tanks, 





Fig. 4.—ARTIFICIAL PEARLS PRODUCED BY THE CHINESE. 


where they can find them again, and dexterously slip in 
between the poor creature and its shell, either some little 
bits of pear)-shell, or small leaden shot ; they sometimes 
put in tiny leaden images of Buddha, one of their many 
gods. These articles are in time covered with pearl, a8 
shown in fig. 4, and the superstitious think it wonderfal 
that the image of Buddha should appear upon the shell. 
Other attempts have been made to produce artificial pearls 
by boring through the shell and putting in sand, ete. 
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——STATEMENT OF 
THE 


MUTUAL it 
Iraicé Compaly, 


OF NEW YORK. 
F, S. WINSTON, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1878. 


Net Assets, January ist, 1878....... .. 
RECEIPTS FOR 1878. 

From Premiums..........+. $13,092,719 83 

From Interest and Rents.... 4,752,407 74 $17,845,127 57 








- - $82,355,678 27 





DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1878. 


For Death and Endowment 
Claims (matured and dis- 


COUNCET). ...c0.cecccrecesces $6,608,713 22 
For Annuities..............++ 26,697 97 
For Dividends...........-+++. 8,555,462 00 
For Surrendered Policies and 

DTU cn ces scecses ss 4,214,158 94 
For Contingent Guarantee 

ROOD iis 6 evaaies desisvneds 277,101 09 


For Commissions (payment 
of current and extinguish- 





ment of future)............ 532,496 63 
For Expenses and Taxes..... $17,099 57 $16,026,729 42 
BALANCE JANUARY 18T, 1879........... $84,174,076 42 


ASSETS, JANUARY 151, 1879. 
Bonds secured by Mortgages 


on Real Estate........ ... $57,368,831 99 
United States and other 

Stocks, (cost value)........ 17,333,175 18 
BNI, Sos cecancccciceses 6,319,051 73 


Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies, at interest.... 3,100,516 10 
Balances due by Agents.... 53,001 42 


Net Assets, JANUARY 18T, 1879....... $84,174,076 42 
Add 








Interest Accrued... ......... $1,485,754 00 
Deferred Premiums........... 835.817 15 
Premiums in transit.......... 129,272 58 
Market Value of Stocks in 

excess of cost.............. 502,694 37 $2,953,538 10 
Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879..............0- $87,127,614 52 
Liabilities, Jan. ist, 1879................006 82,878,235 80 





Surrius & Contine’T GUARANTEE FUND - - $4,249,378 72 


Number of Polices in force Jan’y 1, 1879... ...... 91,828 
SUI CREP ODY,. oc oc ccccccccccecpesccce $290,774,315 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and 
a half per cent Interest be used, the surplus is 
$11,395,553 30. 

From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a 
Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall 
be in force at its anniversary in 1879. 





By the unanimous action of the Board of Trustees, 
another important step in advance has been taken in 
the interest of all Policy-holders and the public, by 
directing that the premium rates on old and new 
Polices shall be reduced fifteen per cent from present 
tabular rates for Whole Life Annual Premium Polices, 
with a corresponding equitable reduction on the other 
forms, 

The option is given to present members to accept 
this reduction in cash or to pay full rates on the old 
Plan, and receive equitable additions of insurance 
payable with the policy; the reductions to be made on 
the anniversaries of the polices. All dividends are 

in proportion to the actual contributions of 
each class to the surplus of the Company. 


Mew Youn, February 10, 1670 


; 


ThAS 


We are now supplying all our customers with Extra 
Choice Teas at the very lowest wholesale price, 50c. 
per pound. Good Teas, 30c., 35c. and 40c. per pound; 
and on Tea Orders of $5 and upwards, 


All Express Charges Paid. 


Our busi connecti with China and Japan, direct 
importations from she place of growth, long experience in 
the business, and special contracts with the Express Co.’s 
for reduced rates, place us before the public as the 


Leading Tea House in the U. S., 
and the PIONEERS IN REDUCING PRICES 
and KEEPING THEM DOWN. 

Don’t give high prices, but send direct to the 


OLD RELIABLE TEA HOUSE 


(The Great American Tea Company), 
and get your goods at 


Creatly Reduced Prices. 
Don’t be deceived by other concerns who imitate our style 
and manner of doing business. 
We urge all lovers of good Teas to give us a trial. 


Special Inducements on Large Orders. 


FULL PARTICULARS FREE. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 


Importers, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 4,235. NEW YORK. 
The Largest and Cheapest Tea House in the United States, 


HWJoH 


WORKS 


Liquid Paints. 


These are the purest, finest, richest and must durable 
paints ever made for structural purpose. They are prepared 
ready for the brush in sixteen newest shades and standard 
colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of dwellings and 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all purposes 
where a perfect protective coating is required, and, cover- 
ing body and durability considered, they are twenty-five per 
cent cheaper than the best White Lead or any other kind 
Of paint now in use. 

te” Our Asbestos Liquid White has been adopted for tnte- 
rior and exterior work of the U. 8. Capitol at Washing- 
ton. 3 

te The Metropolitan Elevated R. R., of New York City, 
ts painted with our paints..a3 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT.—Brown and gray and 
cream, for tin and shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural im- 
plements, fences, outbuildings, etc. We guarantee this to 
be a better article than has ever before been offered to the 
public for similar purposes. 

Special Prices to large consumers. Samples of Colors and 
Descriptive Price-Lists by Mail. 

H. W. JOHNS’ MF’G. CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Asbestos Roofing, Boiler Cover- 
ings, Steam Packing, Sheathing, Cements, Coat- 
ings, etc. 














improvement for 1879 


THE “SAFETY Ht HOT LAS? 


and Hi 
bog ones tee 
atisfacto: ’ we made Sete and the 


NORTH STAR SEEDS. 


Minn. Early Amber Sugar Cane, St. Paul and North Star 
Tomatoes, and other specialties of Northern origin and 
growth. Remember “the Re further north seeds are grown, the 
sooner the product will come to maturity.” 

Ours is the most Patkcnetd seed farm in America. Earliest 
sorts a poy Catalogue free. 

LISTER, VASTLE & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 











Marks’ Patent First Premiums. 


Artifieial Limbs, with Rubber — ee] 

Feet. The most Relia 

and Uoefut. Tllust; 
ages, containing 


strated Jamph at of a 
luable information, 





Sain 2 Gadi eh 


rate tea 





HOWARD & CO, New York, 


Special Announcement in Reiation to 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


No. B, Key: ‘Winder, @ 9 90 90 former price, 

“ 3, = $12 70 $3 
“ 4 “ « 6 90 “ « $20 
“og « “ S21 rt) “ “ $25 
“10, “ “ $29 90 90 “ 7 $33 
No. B, Stem-Winder, $1370 former crice, $18 
“ 3, “ 16 60 iy 824 
+ een $2190 “ * 927 
CQ ie “ $26 80 “ “ $32 
“ 10, « “ pate A te - 840° 


All are New Mode? M Solid Sterling Siiver ~ 
Cases (guaranteed), ‘and the best t huishe d Watches of these 
les ever made by the American Watch Co, We have 
used the above numbers for years, and they are well Teun 
to our customers all over the country. 


TERMS FOR THESE SPECIAL Prices: Moncy m 
Order is best an ite 


sent with der ; Post-office 
next to that, toi Letter. The Watch orde: rod) 
sent at once, in ect ronning a ~~ iy pe 
any — and with two extra cry: ll char, 
be bre-p aid by us to any part of the. , no Charges will 
remote 


te Pricotists with full particulars sent free to all wlio write 


We do not care to sell to the Trade, an’ make no discount 
whatever ; if dealers wish to buy of Ss, of us, (hey must remit the 
game amount as any one else. 


HOW ARD & C0 No. 264 Sth Av, 
+») NEW YORK CITY. 
wees cares, a= St gite catehoctos to rep the money for any 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 

















A KEY /'< THAT = AND NOT 
By mail iE pos ATIC THO Eye Gage Holder, bl 
2c. Bigehize Bat aera aoe ‘38 Dey Bta N'Y. 
THE 
Only Sensible Shoe for Children 
Are those with the SILVER or 


THE BLACK TIP UPON THEM, 


THEY REDUCE SHOE BILLS ONE-HALF, 





Steam - Engines. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted tothe various mechanical and Np mn ee 
than any other in the market. ctical improvements 
accumula wenty years’ pe tc teed 
with reputation maintained and success blish 

Send for Circulars, pall and containing ONARY 


ae ene PORT sat am Ehale 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison 


De lh NFANT 





HOTS 


unqualified testimony fro: 
sicians, Matrons and Mothers a the no ae y Rive By 
responsibility, in this and other 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 


pa 5 this Lava ee attained in this country (the sales of 
fo mam as all other = combined) is 


Has received the most 


fa Sot intrinele ban contain! as it does all the ele- 
ments essential ate aad rej either in the it or 
Invalid. It has yagi 1 tee multi of in- 
tante have been slowly starving st of when 
a are 80 re, beans ’ 


development and growth 

of Pinebilte & mothers to ia ck necessary nutriment 
oe accoun' the 

pe Bg thus lo H- B yt the et 


a: 


bot 





Is no new, untried pre oe, ee bee ee ee oe 
years, and the price it within the reach of a! 


WOOLRICH & C0., on every label. 
jy E. RANSOM, & MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. CITY 
L Rae See 
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CRTALC GUE ) 


gh BUSS &.5 CAEN FELO AND 


HANDBQOK® FLOWER SEED PLany 
FARM & GARDEN SMALLFR 


GARDEN REQUISITES 





136 pages beautifully illustrated, mailed to all applicants 
enclosing 10 cts. Regular customers free. 

Bliss’ Illustrated Amateur’s Guide to the Flow- 
er and Kitchen Garden, with colored chromo; 216 
pages, price 35 Cents. 


NEW SPRING WHEATS. 


128 Bushels to the Acre. 


791 lbs. Champlain, 528 Ibs. Defiance, 
Grown from a Single Pound of Seed. 
Heads 5 to 7 inches long, 75 to 100 kernels 
per head. 

CHAMPLAIN, 8 red, bearded variety—cross between 
the Black Sea and Golden Drop. 
ANCE, 2 white bald variety—cross between the 
Club and a white Califo wheat. 
Prices of each variety :—7% cts. per Ib.; 3 Ibs., $2, by mail, 
repaid. At purchaser’s expense: $5 per peck; $15 per 


ushel. 

Our Wheat Circular, Grins culivatton whereby the above 
yields were produced, reports of successful competitors for 
our $250 Premiums offered in 1878, and full of valuable infor- 
mation to all wheat growers, mailed to all applicants. 








LOST NATION.—A new variety of spring wheat, 
highly esteemed in many localities. $ lbs. by mail $1.00; 
$1.00 per peck; $3.50 per bushel, 

ITE RUSSIAN.—A variety of superior quality. 
recently introduced, highly recommended. 8 Ibs. by m 
$1.00; peck $1.00; bush. $2.75. 


- PEARL MILLET. 


Clean Seed, 15 cts. oz. eg? Ib., $1.00 Ib., 4 Ibs. $3.50. 
Seed in chaff, 50 cts. pt., bo cts. qat., by mail, post-paid. Prices 
to the trade will be given on application. 


Prickley Comfrey Roots. 


15 cts. oz., 40 cts. & Ib., $1.00 lb., by mail, post-paid, direc- 
tions for cultivation accompanying each lot. ‘ 


NEW DWARF EARLY PEA. 
BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER. 


The best my At in cultivation, does not require bush- 
ing, \ pt. pkts. 15 cts., pint 40 cts., qt. % cts., by mail. 


EARLY LIMA BEAN. 


A careful trial of this variety the past season proved it to 
be ten days earlier than the ordinary variety. 25 cts. per 
packet. t, $1.00, by mail, post-pai 


The Earliest Sweet Corn in Cultivation, 


DOLLY DUTTON.—The earliest Sweet Corn ever 
introduced. A very dwarf owing sort, stalks from three 
to four feet high. Ears small, averaging from four to five 
inches in length, kernels of good size, tender, very sweet 
and delicious. It ripens from seven to ten days earlier than 
the Early Minnesota, and is of much better quality. Pkt., 
10 cts.; pint, 40 cts.; quart, 70 cts.; select ears, 10 cts. each; 
$1.00 per doz., by mail, post-paid. 


NEW EARLY FIELD CORN, 


Queen of the Prairie. 

A variety of Yellow Dent Corn which originated in one of 
our Western States, and has been carefully selected by the 
growers for several years, and has proved one of the earliest 
varieties of Field Corn in cultivation, It was planted, the 
last season, after the wheat crop had been harvested, and 
matured the crop perfectly. It was also planted on Long 














Island, July 4th, and fully matured the first of October. 
1 ears, 25 cts.; 8 lbs., by mail, post-paid, $1 ; shelled, 
$1.50 peck ; $4 per bushel. 
Blunt’s White Prolific Corn. 


Mr. Blunt, writing to the “Country Gentleman,” says: 
The Im 


varie 

the stalk is six good-sized ears, and fourteen the largest 
number on any one stalk. I selected 100 stalks that made a 
little over three bushels shelled corn.” Our seed of this 
variety is very extra, ha elde b 
r acre the oy season. ice pet bush., 

50 ; peck $1.50; & peck, $1.00; qt.,50 cents. By mai! 
10 cents; 80 cents per Ib.; 4 lbs., $1.50; selected ears, 3 cts. 

2 a) 1 
Premium Chester Co, Mammoth or 


Golden Dent, 


the largest, best, and one of the most profitable varieties 

for the main crop. Bush., $3.00; peck, $1.00; select ears, 

B cts. doz.; $5.00 per hundred. By mail, 3 Ibs., $1.00—ears 
cts. each. 


Compton’s Early Field. 


Bush., $3.00; k, $1.00; select ears, 75 cts. per doz.; $5.00 
per bundred. * y mail, 3 Ibs., $1.00—ears 25 Cie each. : 


Persian Insect Powder Plant. 


We have been fortunate in securing a suppl of the 
seed of this plant, from the blossoms of which the well 
known “Persian Insect Powder” is produced.—A 
packet of seed will supply enough of the material for the 
use of an 0! ry size family for a year.—Directions for 
sowing the seed and preparing the Powder sent with each 
package. 2c. per pkt.; 5 pkts. $1. 











LATE SNOWFLAKE. 


New Warieties of Potatoes. 


BLISS’ TRIUMPH .—An extra early variety, ripen- 
ing a week to ten days earlier than the Early Rose—and one 
of the most attractive in appearance. Superior quality and 
very productive. 

TROPHY.—A new and exceedingly fine, medium early, 
red-skinned speiets, resembling the Snowflake in appear- 
ance and quality. ¢ might with propriety be called a Red- 
Skin Snowflake. 

Price of each, Tc. od Ib.; three Ibs. $2.00, by mail post 
paid. Peck $2.00 ; 3¢ bush., $3.00; bushel, $5.00; bbl., $12.00. 

LATE SNOWFLAKE.—A sport of the Early Snow- 
flake, and ~e! equal to that favorite variety in quality and 
appearance, —. three weeks later, and much more 

roductive. cts. at 2 Ibs. $1.00, by mail; peck., $1.50; 


ush., $4.00; bbl., $8.00. 
All the leading varieties of potatoes at market price. 


The Great Centennia] Exhibit. 
500 Named Varieties Potatoes. 


The largest collection in the world, for which was award- 
ed the Grand Centennial PrizzE MEDAL and DiPpLoma, 

One Tuber each of the entire collection, correctly la- 
beled, and carefully packed, express or postage prepaid: 

500 varieties, $100; 250 varieties, $50; 100 varieties, $25; 
50 varieties, $15; 25 varieties, $8. 

BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOG pages, contains a descriptive list of all the new 
varieties recently introduced, with many other desirable 
sorts, beautifully illustrated. Centennial collection of 500 
varieties. Also much useful information upon the cultiva- 
tion of this valuable esculent. 0c. 


Dioscorea Batatas—Chinese Yam. 


One of the most valuable esculents in cultivation, though 
but little known; is quite hardy, remaining in the ground 
over winter without protection. They may be boiled or 
roasted, and when cooked possess a rice-like taste ; are quite 
farinaceous, nutritive, and valuable for food. It is also a 
very desirable climbing plant, suitable for covering screens, 
doors, and unsightly p 8. It is sometimes called ‘Cin- 
namon Vine,” on account of the peculiar odor of its blos- 
soms. Small bulblets, in packets of one dozen, 20 cents; 
$1.50 per 100; 1 year-old roots, $1.25 per dozen ; $6.00 per 100, 


Kenney’s Early Amber Sugar Cane. 


In this variety we have a plant that is destined to prove of 
immense value to the northern portions of our country. Its 
saccharine qualities are of the first order, fine and rich, and 
its earliness highly recommend it to the whole country. 
When planted early in May, the seed almost invariably 
ripens, thus giving one the advan of a double crop in 
one year, from one planting, some 20 or 25 bushels of seed, 
and ‘150 or more gallons of fine syrup per acre—900 Ibs. 
sugar were produced from one acre in Minn. All kinds of 
farm stock are fond of the seed. We have samples of sugar 
in our office produced from this variety equal to the best 
coffee sugars in the market. By mail, 60 cents per Ib. 8 lbs. 
$1.50. ces for larger quantities upon application. 











Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections contain the most showy vari- 
— in our large assortment, with full directions for cul- 
ure: 
Collection A—Contains twenty choice varieties of ‘ 
MMUBIB..ccscoe cp cceccceces.+++- cocescecs + eeees- 
Collection B—Contains twenty choice varieties o: 
ee ee rr re 
Collection C—Contains ten extra varieties of Annu- 
als and Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in Cultivation. ........csscccerscceeses 
Collection D—Contains five very choice varieties, 
selected from Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, Ger- 
man, Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf- 
faut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks.............. 100 


Any one remitting $3 will receive the four collections 
postage free. 





Collections of Kitchen-Garden Seeds 
by Mail. 


The following Collections are made up in the most lib- 
eral manner, care being taken to give a sufficient quantity 
of all the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables 
required for a large or small Garden. 

Assortment No. ontains 60 varieties............ 
A-~sortment No. G—Contains 40 varieties............ 
Assortment No. 7—Contains 20 varieties............. 1 00 

Laseet Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
(freight oe by purchaser) to ony pat of the country, as 
follows: No. 1 .00; No, 2, $15.00; No. 8, $10.00; No. 4, 
$5.00. For a list of the contents of each Collection, see 
Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


Gladiolus purpureo-auratus. 


This is a new species from Natal, quite distinct from the 
common species of Gladiolus, and very attractive. On a 
slender, bending stem, which rises to the heicht of three or 
four feet, are borne from eight to twelve nodding flowers, 
somewhat bell-shaped in form,and vellow in color, with 
broad purple stripes on the lower divisions within. Now 
offered fur the first time in this country, 25 cents each; 

50 per doz. 





Bliss’ Illustrated List of Novelties for 1879, mailed free to all, Address 


P. O. Box 4129, 





B, KE, BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York, 








A Valuable New Corn, 
BLUNT’S WHITE PROLIFIC, 


(@escribed in March No. Am. Agricuiturigt, 
I offer selected seed of this notable field corn at the fol. 


OFT AI post-paid, Ib. 25¢,, 1 Ib 
y pos . 5 . - 75C., 8 Ib. $2.00, 
press or freight, 1 peck $3.00, i' bushel 00> By ex. 


PEARL MILLET, 
(Introduced by me last year.) 
Clean Seed (50 Ibs. to the bushel), 30c. pe ° 
Ib., by mail, prepaid. Per peck, $7,30. Bust Ib. St 00 per 
Descriptive lists of the above and other choice seeds free 


on application. Wm. H, 
125 Chambers St, Kee. 








Revised and Enlar, 
FOR 1879 NOW READY. Contarn Bed. 
Directions for the Management of the Flower and Vegetabie 
Garden and Greenhouse ; also, Select Lists of Vegetable, 


Flower, and Grass Seeds, Bulbs, Plants,and every Garden 
Requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Send two 3cent stamps 


for 
Seeisman and Florist 
PA, 


HERNY A.DREER Sar’ 





eine 


ry 


Our 25c. Box of Seeds contains Pearl Millet, Earth 
Almond, Burpee's Beet Acme Tomato, Mammoth Cabbage, 


Hanson Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, Marblehead Squash,and 
Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail $1, but costs, postpaid 
only 25c. We make this extraordinary offer to extend our 
trade. Directions for culture on each packet. FLOWER 
SEEDS: Our 25c. collections each contain 10 pkts, worth 
t Mower Seods for @1.. Order now., Stamps taken 
of Flower or « Order now. Stam 
The Farm Aunual of Blooded Live-Stock, improved 
Seeds, Fancy Poultry, etc., sent free of charge to any 
@ddress, W. ATLEE BuRPEE & Co., 221 Church St., Phila, 
Cut this out, This Special Offer may not appear again, 


SHAKER’S 


Genuine Flower and Garden Seeds, 


Address D.C. BRAINARD, Agt., Mt. Lebanon, Col. Co., N.Y. 


Send three-cent Postage Stamp for Splendid Illustrated 
Catalogue and Amateur Guide to the Flower and Vegetable 
Garden for 1879, containing about two hundred Lilustra- 
tions, and two beautiful colored Plates. 

Large Discount from former Prices, 

“SPECIAL RATES TO GRANGERS.” 


PEARL MILLET 


(THE NEW FODDER PLANT.) 


Yields 100 tons green — 16 tons dry per acre. 
60c. per pint or, mail, postpaid). 
ual Pa 




















By express, buyer to pay charges, $5 per peck, 
_ Statement of our experiments with it, and 
instructions for culture, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK, 











ELECTED SEEDS, JUST IMPORTED. 
MANGOLD WURZELS. 


WEBB’S YELLOW INTERMEDIATE (New Selection). 
- ae 75 COLONEL ORTH YELLOW 


MAMMOTH LONG RED. 
W KINVER YELLOW GLOBE, 
LLOW FLESHED TANKARD, 

~ ed excellent quality and very nu 
ous. 


LONG YELLOW, very select. 
Also WEBB'S THOUSAND-HEADED KALE, or Cabbage. 
Address, M, CROZIER, 
Northport, Long Island, N. ¥. 


RELIABLE MEN. 


—ESTABLISHED 1854.— 

It will pay you to send and get our twenty-fourth an- 

nual Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs. We do not 

spend fabulous sums on fancy catalogues and style, but give 
our customers the benefit of lov prices. 








To those who desire it, will also send our Wholesale 
Price List,;'in which — are given of seeds in quan ‘ 
and small dealers and large farmerscan buy A is cata- 
logue, and ®ave money. Correspondence ‘solicited and 

romptly answered. ROBERT VEITCH & SON, 

MPORTERS AND GROWERS. New Haven, Conn. 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS. 


Superior quality, by mail post-paid, 4 Lilies, 4 beautiful 
sorts, including Double Tiger, 50 cts. $ Gladiolus, 9 splendid 
sorts with name, 55 cts, 12 Double Tuberoses, fine flowerip 
bulbs, 80 cts, Beautiful Illustrated Catalogne free to ail. 
Send for one at once, All kinds of Flower and Ye cable 
Seeds at Five Cents per paper. New and rare Bulbs 
Plants at extremely low prices. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. ¥: 
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GUR SPECIALTIES FOR 1879. 


Fav. Corn, the best dent, 100 bus. per acre 
oa Ment ian very early, makes finest meéal and excellent 


, BO cts., ost-paid: peck, $1.25; bus. $3.50 Imp. 
ot to BP Prolific Co mh originated by Mr. “Blut, of Tenn., 
yields ‘enormously very superior sort. Ib., 50 c we ge ad 

ck, $1.50; bus. “i cee earl Mallet, extra clean near 
peed’ pkt., 10c.; 3 1D., 60c.; Sb. $1.00; 3 lbs., Sap0, Pea f 


n RF Defianc cts.; 
Ciena post-paid, Prickly omtvey, 3 Ibs $15 
=< paid. Ohufas, Qt., 60 cts. ae pela! 
RL. view on, a new muskmelon, of delicious ‘flavor, 
large size, aondertilly productive; pkt., 25 cts. Sures 
head Cabbage, always heads; pkt., 


cts. Amber 
Cream nweet Corn, & new very desirable sort Vn > 
pone ae e icolon Tomato, 02z., 60 cts. 


w Tomato, Red Chief, 8 pkt., 3 cts. 

, for sowing all varieties Grain and Grass Seeds. 

fre a oows 12 to 15 sores per hour; No.2 a 4to6; at 
the same time sowing far better’ than any 0 other 
method. Our Illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1879 mailed 


= application. Send for it at once; it costs nothing, 
aud may save you a great d deal. 


BENSON, MAULE & CO,, 


223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEEDS 


All the leading and most desirable kinds of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
AND 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Will be found in my new priced list. Mailed free. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, . 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 

One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent by 
mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Grangers, 

“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”—Zd.'s American Agriculturist. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds F'ree. 

Address 





CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Ye 





ERMONT SEE 


EXPERIENCED PLANT 
THAT , NORTHERN 
PRO[ DUCE THE E 


ILLUSTRATE D 


TRY 


ORANGE COUNTY SEED 


Popular because Reliable. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. 
Seed Potatoes a Specialty. 

CORNISH & CRIFFIN 
(Successors to Hawkins & CornisH, Goshen, N.Y ) 
Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y. 


HEIKES NURSERIES 


Are popped to offer s al induce- 
ments for the spring of 1879,on Apples, 
Crab Apples, Tetofsky, Haas, Pewau- 
kee, Peaches, Cherries, Currants, and 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, and a general Nursery Stock. 
Phin respectfully solicit correspond- 


“rhe Heikes Nurseries Cor, 
Dayton, O. 








WwW. E. ONES 
BIRDSVILLE owe SEED FARM™,” 
Hf on Ae 
Producer and bay Southern i Giniated Field and 
gerten a. —— sel ected, iy te Pear! M ne 
her fo’ ¢c or sale, Dropa 
for Cireular and Price List. “ cat 


PRICKLEY COMFREY ROOTS. 
3 Ib. 80e.; 1 ib., 75 vines oeepald s 10 Ibs. and upwards by 
express, 50 cents | per 1 particulars sent. 
G. mi Ww LCOX, Gasport, N. ¥. 


S¥ramo Pian co. a FLARTe. TREES, for — Cold 
Fram ice 











lants as True and Reliable. 
it free to all. ‘espectalty. RLING, Cutchogue, L. Lr N.Y. 


RARL MILLET 80 cts. \ Ib.; 10 cts. a New 
Pine T, 6 ota ta.5 New J Japan Coskscomb Pots Cata- 
MITH, So. qeabery, Mass. 








NEW, RARE OR CHOICE. 


To Farmers and eae ers.—I offer the follo 


yaw. RARE OF EXTRA CHOICE table Seed, postpage pai 
ead Early Sweet Corn.—Decidedly the 
earliest of safe nf Ma nang of sweet Co’ rn, Per pac 


Cts. 
et Corn.— eecidediy the sv ee of all 


n Swi 
jes ot Wwhite 8 sweet corn. r 
verti twht Pe 


pound, so 
. ehead Mammoth Sweet Corn.—The largest 
of all Foot d the earliest of the extra large kin 
Pe cagtell my iow Hield © 
‘ellow 8 ellow e 
ears entra mB — to the South. 
cents ; per 4 cen’ 
Early Am ber Sugar Cane.—Samples of the suger, 
and full instructions to cultivation and making of sugar, 
sent with each lot, Per quarter sanben cents; per pound, 


—Kernels and 
package, 10 


cents. 

Bastian’s Early Blood Turnip —The best of 
the Cay great acquisition. Pero og cents; per 
pound » 


ncock Earl Pons.—The best erop and purest 
of all a. C carly sorts. Per p ckage, ib cents, per 


ayers rt 
Ib Ps Gncambor.—Laryi, Sy handsome and ve: 
prolific “t = or any garden. Per package, 15 cents 
er ounce, 
. Marblehead Champion Fele Beans.—15 cents per 
ckage. The earliest of all variet 
Kentucky | Wonder Ramen cents per pac le 
Compared with scores of varieties, they Dave 1 proved 
moet — 
atman Squash.—2 cts 
Marbichead Squash.—2 


pac Kage. 
Hubbard uashe —20 cents per ounce 
As the origin introd lucer of these three splendid winter 
“Sees I Toft seed oe een ly for sotdane te cabs 
ocoanu mash —10 ce: 
Excellent in uality an and an elegant ornament i 
Dar. BA Garrot.—$1.50 per pound; 15 cents per ounce. 
vi 
Forty tons have been raised to the acre. a 
Sills ale ~~ hk] sweet, spicy, delicious. 


Per ounce. 
uta per canees ; 10 cents per package. 


r 0z.; 10 cts. per package. 
cents ‘per oz.; 10 cents per 


Vick’s Early.—20 
ax vest of all me carly pA R, >. 
celsior on.—2 cen’ r 0z.; 10 cents 
Has ~ eer in Massachusetts t to weigh Sd ars 
Cuaty en excellent. 


Turnip.—The new American turnip. Early, 
and of excellent quality. Per oe, * pom. 

y Seed Catalogue, trea of all the above varieties in 
detail, and an immense col. jects “3 of of vegetable and Flower 
Seed, will be sent free to all t. 

J.J.H.G REGK EY, Marblehead, Mass. 



















IMPROVED PROLIFIC WHITE 


SEED CORN. 


Selected and saved by myenes be 10 ears on a stalk— 
79 to _ i ee corn per acr 


Piney ig my r “ica Gs cents ea 
per b r two or 
Remit by 7 Hes. i ae hb Ap BEME MA 

Sout 












LANE’S 
Imperial Sugar-Beet Seed. 


The best root to feed cows or yo , 40 tons raised 
peracre. % Ib., 25 cts.; 11b ye cts. — 
HENR 'y LANE, Seonen 1, Vt. 


hi ’ 
GREENLEE CORN, %279red,nothing new, tested 


ears, matures ear po highly spor a tx. full it description 
and price list — stal with address to J. C 
Harland Hee Sores act Bethlehem, Wash. Co., Pa. 


Taxes pagroved Sugar Bee Beet YX, -— heat to raise for 








stock. Se om: rs 
Field Corn; and @ Beneial eral list of of f Beed, and Watt got 
for price list. AVID R. WOOD, Morrisville, Vt. 





ASPARAGUS: SEW VARIETY—-SMALLY’S 
CE, The merits I claim tor 

it is early, a larger grass, softer, more tender, free 3004 
wood, the flavor sweet and very delicate; far "superior to 
all other — and will produce double that of the Colossal, 
and can cut it longer; also will continue to grow longer 
than other sorts. Address 

A. SMALLY, Bound Brook, N. J. 





The Albany Seed Store. 


Price & Knickerbocker, Successors to 





Established 


by p A in Ave to pecren 08 meet will be a 
ce oT 8) 8 5 
fowed on first order. 80 State Bt-, age cn N. ¥. 


A NEW LETTUCE, 
“EUREKA.” 


A new variety of our own ronan, which we 
offer for the first time to the pe blic, and can confident! 
say itis the best yoy for family use ever introduced. 
Possessing more qualities than any variety we 
have ever tried. tre entire stock of this valuable in- 
troduction is in our hands, Give it a trial. Price, 


25 cts. per packet, or 5 packets for $1. 
Address, CROSMAN BRO’S, Rochester, N. Y. 
N. B.—Our Seed Catalogue sent free on application. 


ARTICHOKES 


Reesiiien ian and by, French Varieties, ch 
food known. Send for Circular. .B WA 
Ainsworth, Iowa. hisses saw this in Am. m. Agriculturist. 





nts; per - 









Ae THE BEST ANNUAL FODDER 
A =—— 2% cts. per 2 oz. packet. 
oe ay PRICKLEY Sey, 

The Best Perennial Fodder Plant. + 


rc pie es sama gg Pore 
PEARL MILLET 


CHOICE CLEAN SEED, FREE FROM 
$1 per Ib. by mall, post-paid. 


ae ser our ine a is now ready for 
me a ee 


€ CHOICE SEEDS. sae 5 
Sc ors Ma MSs 7 xD g 
5 11. $1.05 § Ibe. Bs a Seana M iS 
= Wi) patock of Bedding Plants. "Brice very 27 low - 
= inthe market E. B. JENNINGS 

a seodam ade TEN eS conn 2 


.| 214_BUSHELS OF 
CORN 


TO ONE ACRE. 


q UR R 1c CO 
Po S te Met was zy By. FH 
15 issue of FARM AND FIRESIDE. ead by by mail, post- 
pala. sufficient seed of thi 


rods to any add ear Lon 5 packages to 
O r on cents, or 
qneee cies for Hi ‘i. farmer procure this won- 


Fouts Pu, Sider Borel ETS 
Potato Planter. 


With it one man, with the aid of one horse, can 


Plant Five Acres a Day, 
viz., pa anny the furrow Waser & BRO. Sian baer Seed and 
Place, N, 











quiring large quantities. 


Also Trees, 
Send dow wes Marea Seep ive e Liat nds, Eri 
BBARD, N.Y. 
EG SR RN 


‘th $60 PRIZE GRAPE. 
MOORE'S EARLY, 
4. ri Maly Smt, nig Seine Sere 


mots veness 
Also, Small Fruits, Gower, etc. Send eps for 


Circular. OHN B. M 
enty where you saw this. ou Baw this. 


Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties, 
Plants of best Quality; 
at doz. rates free by Mail, 


and SMALL FRUITS. Send for Price List. 
Address BUSH & SON & MSTSSRER, 


BUSHBERG, Jefferson Ce. 
AL, 
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Are the PRODUCE OF OUR FARMS, situated at 
BRISTOL, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. BURLINCTON, Burlington Co., N. J. 


MANITOWOC, Manitowoc Co., Wis. MONASKON, Lancaster Co., Va. 
The whole comprising a total of 1574 ACRES, owned, occupied and cultivated by ourselves. Upon these lands we have 
applied in a single season, $20,000 worth of purchased fertilizers, a fact which exhibits the magnitude of our operation. 


TEE SToOock. SEEDS 
From which all our crops are grown on al! the farms, are produced on Bloomsdale, the Pennsylvania Farm, and under the 
daily scrutiny of the proprietors, are thoroughly culled of all departures from the true types, and produce crops of such 
purity of strain as to warrant us in declaring that NONE ARE SUPERIOR, AND FEW EQUAL 
aried soils and climates, systems of cultivation, drying houses, steam machinery, implements and appurtenances 
ility to produce large and varied stocks of seeds of the purest quality, at the very lowest 


generally, demonstrate our ab 
ld purchase DRETHsS’. 
di ce, ete. Brite for them. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Prick bad me 9 nap ot ki them, write FREE. 
e: : ie 
cocting, re cee AVID LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, 


23 So. 6th St. 


WE HAVE MADE 


For the season of °79 a new combination of Garden tools ; 
one so vseful that every reader of the American Agricultur- 
ist who has a vegetable garden should own it. The four en- 

vings show a portion of the combinations. As a Drill, 
t is capable of sowing the whole list of Garden Sees, being 
furnished with an adjustable opening plow, patent dropping 
and covering devices, and a marker and roller. As a Double 
Wheel Hoe it has no equal; it hoes close and thoroughly the 
smallest plants; the hoes are reversible and exchangeable. 
Asa Wheel Cultivator one can do as much with it as six with 
d hoes. in addition to these usefal combinations, the } 
tool is provided with an elegaut polished steel plow, an ever 
useful assistant in the Garden from early Spring till Fall. 
We know this combination to be the most valuable that has 
ever been offered to the Gardener. The price is but little 
more than that of an ordinary seed drill, yet the additional 
combinations are many times more useful than the drill 
alone; and we want every reader of the Agriculturistwho -._ 
has a garden tosend for our full descriptive catalogue and 
testimonials and judge for himself. It is free to all. 
§. L. ALLEN & CO., 229 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. -“. 


The Monitor Seed Drill. 


This is the most complete and positive Seed Drill everinvented. It is radically different 
from and superior to all others. It isthe omly inachine which measures and he 73 the 
seed witha —— motion, and exactly the same amount at each foot or yard. It has 
been tested by 5 years’ use in Massachusetts, and was awarded the highest prize at the 
* Centennial.” The “ Monitor ” has been thoroughly tested during the season of 1878, 
and heartily endorsed as a First Class Machine by Protessor Geo. Thurber, of 
New Jersey, and by Jas. Vick, of Rochester, N. Y. 

i Agents Wantea.—For full descriptive circular and testimonials, address 

THE MERRIMAC MACHINE CO., Newburyport, Mass. 


MATTHEWS’ orice 
The Standard of America. .— 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 4 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMAI.L, Boston, Mass. 


NELLIS’ FLORAL INSTRUCTOR 





= a 
















































Send for circulars to GEO. W. RUE, Hamilton, Ohio. 









VICTOR” One-Horse WHEAT DRILLS, 
(8 and 5 hoed) 
for sowing Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, in fallow 
ground or in standing corn. 
Force feed; simply con- 

structed. The five hoed is ad- 
justuble for different widths, 
and is just what every small 
farmer onght to have, savin 
the price of a two horse drill. 
= anufactured only b 

EWALD OVEK, Indianapo is, Ind. 



















































(Send for circulars.) . 





Pearce’s Improved Cahoon Broadcast 
Seed Sower. 


SANAAREAALAUL CIT 7 
SNH 
\\ 


i /f& Kor Sowing all kinds of 
YY ¢ Grain and Grass Seed. 


v) 












Ye This machine does as much 
Yi work as 5 men can do by hand, 

Zand does better work than can 
ize: be done by any other means 
== Whatever. No more sowing 
too much to the left. Agents 


Price $6. Send 
stamp for circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Holbrook’s “Viiv” SEED DRILL & “NEW’’ 
Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
kinds vegetables. Do work of 10 


men. st and 
Price $12.50 combined. 










 aiaed $7.00 


Steel Teeth. 


Cironlars Free. Made by E. Z. LUMMUS & CO., Boston, Mass, 
( SAGE ORANGE makes the cheapest fence. 200,000 





Can buy 100 Roses, Geraniums & Bedding Plants for $5.00 
e 50 “ “ “ “ “ 3. 00 





extra plants for sale. 75 acres in thrifty nursery stock. 
Price List free. Address J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N- J. 


An elegant illustrated quarterly devoted to gardening in 
all.its branches, containing a complete list of Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., at “ere prices, ood ee. 10e. 
per year, sample copy an et o ew Japan Cocks- 
comb Seed for 8c. = soe A.C. N n 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 





at price; choicest an 


e; 
best. Sct. pkts. for 2¥ects. 
10ct. pkts. for Scts., etc. VERBENAS 0 ine 
amed sorts ts. per dozen. Catalogues free. 


50c r 
. O. —— Riverside ———_ ——— N.Y. 
YOU 





“oe e “ “ oo 1.75 
1 “ or “orTofeach (samples) “ 1,10 
20 Greenhouse & Bedding Plants “ “% 4,10 


Sent by mail, safe arrival and satisfaction sure, 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage 


There being a good deal of seed in the ma: raised 
very, poor stock, which must fail to sie from 


which.when raise 
cultivation, has been grown 
single plant, and sixty tons to the acre, I now 


pu 


care, all of it 1 
Marblehead Mammoth is not on 
the most cris 
family, as wi 
my Seed Catalogue, where my 
have raised cabbages from my seed that have wei, 
45, and 40 pounds each. Full instructions for cultivation 


'° 


sent with every parcel of seed. 


sent 7 Neale pplicants.” M th 

sent free to all applicants, very thoro 

Cabbage Raising, J A - So 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags, 






















C44 th 


















ve sal 
nal introducer of the Giant Cones 
from the right strain of seed under pro 

0 weigh over 60 pou ry 
Offer to the 
that has been raised by myself 
rom extra large, cxirn solid he Dectiler 


been the ori 


blic seed 


. The 
the largest, b 
and sweetest of all varieties of the nae « 
be seen by extracts of letters to be found 
customers state that th 
ed 
Seed per pound. ; 
ounce, 25 cts. My large Seed Entel 


cts. « 





Barley, Corn, Beans, Turnips, Mangel 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

With directions for cultivation. by 
return mail, to any readers of the American Agriculturist 
who send me their address on a postal card. 





POTATOES, 
Wurzel, &c, 
CHOICE VARIETIES OF 


Sent free, pre-paid, 


“ JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N, Y, 












Lists free. Order samples, and see. Address —_ SS 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill, — - = 
By Mail Post-paid. 
FOR $1.00. fg ties SEED POTATOES, 
y u a ack- 
Sts Maren Sorte ee teom neice: | stanpann vasieton naa 
ven away, Vegetable Seeds, etc. wer r 
Also high-class Poly, Eggs, etc. Send for prices and par- Also a large poe Ab ey ak ery en ng 
ulars. Free to all. ROBT, LEWIS,Hope Hill Garden | ed Early Pea Seed. All at lowest cash figures. 
(Name Paper.) astieton-on Hudson, N. Y. T. C. DAVENPORT, 124 Dock 8t., Phila., Pa. 


OT EK NT TET SE 
] ! the largest, 
handsomest, 

best hardy 

Red Raspberry, three inches around, very productive, car- 
ries well, and sells best in market. Sharpless and 


ent rs 
Welton and Taylor the hardiest_ and most prolific 
Blackberries; and other small Fruits. Kaki, the most de- 
licions Japan frnit, as large and hardy as Apples. Kieffer’s 
Hybrid Seedling Pear, rarer good quality, bears 
early and abundantly. Send for Catalogues. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


TRAWBERRIES, * Sharpless 99 66 Cres= 
t,” ** Duchesse.” RASPBERRIES, “ Pride,” 
RAPEVINES, = 
re) 


Seedlings the best Strawberries. Snyde 





ce 
og? Henrietta,” “Reliance,” “Gregg.” G 
“ Moore’s Early,” “Highland,” “Lady.” Prickly Comfrey, 
Compton’s Corn, ete. Catalogue free. 
D. E. HOXIE, Northampton, Mass. 


> 
oS 
= 
| 
2 
i=] 
4 









THE NEW 
INSECTICIDE. 





POTATO AND COTTON BUGS. 
London Purple. 


Superior to and one-third the price of Paris Green. Manufactured only by HEMINGWAY & CO., 60 Mark Lane, 
London, Enz., New York P. O. Box 990, who will forward address of nearest dealer from whom supply can be obtained, 


(Trade 
Mark.) 








SEED POTATOES. 


All kinds, Low prices. Send for Price List. 


H. W. Williams & Sons, Batavia, Ill. 





son having a potato possessing as many good quali 


this. ice, 
00. J. A. EVERITT, Watsontown, Pa. . 


$i 


HE BEST IN AMERICA! Mammoth Pearl 
Potato. $50.00 paid (after satisfactory proof) to any F = 


50 eyes, 50cts.; 150 tha 


3 


See adv. in March No. 





Broom Corn 


Evergreen Improved. Extra fine brush, 
Good length and free from curl. Never 
ets red. 50 cts. gear by mail. SaMUEL 
WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa 





lanting in tubs an nds, 25 cts. each, $2 per doz., by 
ene ANN BROS. Ran Bo: 


Seed. 
WATER LILY.— 
roots of this fragrant Lily, with printed directions — 
162, 


dolph, Mass. P. O. Box 





LA DIOLUS—First-Class Bulbs, from $15 per 1,000 


1,000 up- 
W ward. Tuberoses—fine double-flowering bulbs, $12 per 


1,000. A retail catalogue of the above on application. 
wi WM. H. MOON, Worrisville, Pa. 





Founded 1802. O 
dents received an 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institate 
x A SEA-SIDE ait 


Commereial College. 

n a) = a RL to 
me. Catalogue free. 

D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal, East Greenwich, RB. 


and 





ton. 
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See Illustration in March 
No. Am, Agriculturist,page 
101. This variety romises 
1o be the pro s Ket ras 

berry of the country, har: y 
* pr far in winter, and the 


pum the hot sun. 
vost promising 
he ave seen them, are V 


PRIDE OF 


REGG and all the best 
other new and st andard k 


Grape Vi 


Prices very reasonable. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


Grows vigorously everywhere, even on light sandy soils. 
market raspberry before the public, as far as s yet tested. 
igorous growers and exceedingly productive. 


THE HUDSON RASPBERRY ries. ‘Took the ist Prize at Boston, but it 

' belongs to the Antwerp class. Also the 
new and standard varieties. -SHARPLESS, Crescent Scediing, Forest Rose, and all the 
inds of Strawberries, also Currants, 


a ion ant 
nes, Gooseberries, Blackberries—pure, — plants, 


liage endures without 
Chas. Downing says: “I consider it the 
The fruit is large, very firm, and the plants, as [ 


The largest and most beautiful of Raspber- 


E. P. ROE, secon xy. 








WBERRY_ PLANTS. 
ST RA Crescent Seedling. 
100 Great Ame rican. 
100 Cumberland Triamph. 
100 Monarch of West. 
100 Boyden’s 30. 


100 W eons A Wear 
GRAPE NES. 
15 Concord. 





12 Hartford Pro. 
8 Martha ( White). 


Strawberry: 
E. p, RO Coming New Strawberries, 


Crescent Seedling, Forest Rose, 
Sharpless, Prouty’s Seedling, Creat 
American, and all the Standard 

Kinds. aca 

N. Y. Horticultural Society gave his Strawberries the 
teh Prise in 1877; again the 1st Prize—a gold medal --in 1878. 
Also 1st Prize from Newburgh Bay Hort. Society, and 29 
minor —e from various Societies. The Massachusetts 
Hort. Society awarded him the 1st Prize in 78 for the largest 
and best collection of Raspberries. He has also the largest 
stock in the country of the two Great Raspberrries, 
CUTHBERT and PRIDE OF THE HUDSON 
and all the leading varieties. His family list of small fruit 
plants is the best and most liberal ever offered. 


$15 Worth of Plants for $5. 


Descriptive catalogue free to all. Address, 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


$1,000 WORTH OF 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 


GIVEN AWAY. 

Strawberry, Blackberry, Currant, Grape, Gooseberry and 
Asparagus ; 100 V: arieties. Strong plants true toname. Ex- 
traordinary offer. remy Su A ee 20 varieties $3. Cir- 
culars free. G.H.& J So. Glastonbury, Conn. 


Crescent Seedling Strawberries, 


at bottom prices of any one advertising in this paper ; Great 
American, $3.60 per 1,000. Miner’s Great olific, $10 per 
; Raspberries, Btaskbirtics, Currants, Gooseberr es 

uit Trees, etc. Send for Catalogue, and see prices. 


LANTS. 


Has a Superb Stock of an 








Moorestown, Sertienide Co, N.J. 


Either Kind, Post-Paid, 


FOR $1.00. 


Lapham & Anthony, 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


THE DOLLAR NURSERY. 


RASPBERRY _ PLANTS, 

50 Brandywine (Red). 

85 Delaware (Red). 

25 Hirstine (Red). 

50 Mammoth Gluster. 

50 eae Im 
BLACKBERR * PLANTS. 
85 Mara 5 
35 Wilson’s Early. 

35 Dorchester. 
35 Lawton. 


Clayton, Del. 


Eureka Strawberry Huller. 


Sent by mail for 10 cents each. Address 
NKER 
288 Common street, Lawrence, 8. 
Agents wanted. 


BRANDYWINE NURSERY. 





First-class Plants. French’s, Cumb a Triumph, Ken- | 
ae pee = other” St a rries. 11-year-old CC | 
1 and 2-year-old O Rhubarb, Currants, Kit- 


aragus. 
tothe ny and Wilson Blackberries. Stide of Hudson, Herstine, 
Bristol, Brandywine, Highland "Hardy, and other Raspber- 
ries. Grape ines, Frait and Shad rees, and Se. 
Send for prices and four liberal offers 

EF. C. BIDDLE, Chadd’s Fora, Pa. 


PEARL MILLET. 


Just pe ngead - full lot ot Extra ceeenee Seed, 10 cts. 
ounce, 25 cts. per  Ib., 8 ¢' paid, New Am 





= 


Cane Seed 50 chs. Ib. fd, “Send ee our illustrated S Seed | 
Catalogue containing 7 special premium offers. (With every | 


order for $3 worth of seeds by the packet and oz., we send 
the Am. Agri.1 year free.) Also price list of Trees and 
Plants. Get our prices before buying. 

FERRIS, MINARD & CO. Ras a Sl N.Y. 


$20 Wor kefeoked Vaal rujt Plants r 8 $5 


Hes oa rte 
family—s 
OME, Fine op creiniey oer chive or & oY 
S100 fe or five $5 
Send for Catalogue, 7 ¢ $5 





r $20. See liberal offer. 
OHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


a of New, Rare, and 
eautiful Plants. 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate.—Many new 
and beautiful Plants are offered. among Dracenas, Crotons, 
and other fine foliage plants, with a rich collection of Green- 
house and Hot-house Plants ; Bedding Plants; new and 
choice Roses; Dahlias, etc. Well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my customers, to others 10c.—a plain copy free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 








sat ongae 4 Raspberry,  Black- 

10 0, Q y ts Currant, Grape -. Vines, 
ragus Roots, Peach - Trees. 

100 SELECTED VARIETIES. 
Some prices page 117, last No. Genuine stock. Quality 


best. Prices lowest. Send for free Catalogue to 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


GOOD CURE FOR HARD TIMES, 


A PLANTATION OF EARLY PRO- 
LIFIC and RELIANCE 15 opens ee 
0 0 Plants FOR SALE ;-also 200,00 
Cinderella and Continental Strawberry 





Plants, Millions of other Plants, Trees, etc. Everything 
new, novel, .nd rare. Prices low. Send for Descriptive 
Grenier. 10 & SON 


N & BENNETT, Nurserymen 
and Fruit Growers, Woodbury, N. J. 


SHARPLES’ STRAWBERRY. 


The Largest, Best Flavored, and Most productive. Berry 
grown with ordinary culture from 6 to as inches round. 40 
RG Catalogue of GREENHOUSE TS & SMALL 

UITS free; with colored plate of Sharpless, 10c. Address 
[Mention this paper.]} J. DILLON, loomsburg, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL FLORAL PLANTS BY MAIL. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
SEEDS, and SEED POTATOES. 


Catalogue free. Address F. M. HEX AMER 
New-Castle, Westchester Co 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


15 Acres devoted to Strawberries; over 30 varieties. The 
finest and most extensive stock in the New England States. 
vow eee Eo and Price List sent free 

S. S. PRATT, North Reading. Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Parmelee’s Crescent Seedling. Most valuable june 
yet. Send for circular giving full accounts. 
H. H. SMITH, West Haven, Conn. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. fi 
scent Seedli 8 per 1,000 | Chas. Downing, $2 per 1 
Teat Misetan es her a 1/000 | Wilson’ ‘8 Albany, $2 ‘per 100 | 
Packed in the _ st nan eae. free 
ave e 




















NEW & RARE PLANTS. 


The largest and most remarkable collection ever offered 
for sale in this country. Alsoan extensive assortment in 
large quantities of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and VINES. 

SPECIALTIES — Japanese Maples, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Hardy and Greenhouse Azaleas, 
Camellias, Roses, Magnolias, Purple Beech, 
and New and Rare Plants, 

Price-list free. Descriptive Catalogue 10 cts. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), 


KISSENA NURSERIES, Flushing, N. Y. 


To Lovers of Flowers. 


My list of Flower Seed comprises all the old favorites and 
many of the newer sorts. Also a selection of Ornamental 
Grass and Fern Seed.. The common German and Botanic 
name of the seed, a description of the flower, and directions 
for omere - Ys nted on each packet. e sorts named 








by ering, or my own selection. Sent by 
mail, ea A hy at the 2 folionetn eae We 4 7 packets, % 
cts.; rer 


paenes ts, 50 cts .> #i. 
McALLIS’ 39 Falton St., N. X. 
Poses e mies accepted. Please mentions this paper, 


$1.00 FLOWER GARDEN $1.00 


13 Monthly Blooming Roses or, 22 Splendid Manne oe. 
4Geraniums, 4 Abutilons,and 4 Begonias or 12 Carnations, 
4¥Fuchsias,4Carnations,& 4 Double Petunias, all different, os 
ilies, 4 Tuberoses and 4 Smilax or 12 Geraniums, 

5Heliotropes, 5Lantanas& Lett ff beeehage eer onlOFuchelaest 
2Golden Pr ricolor,4 Silere & 2 Happy Thought Geraniums, 
Sent by mail postage paid, or the 6 collections per ex. for ts. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on a aoe 


Sked Paddock & Cleveland O. 


“PRUITimGODS.” 


0 os Kaki) th 
we ores ¥ pice varieties 0: be most remarkable new 
fruit, imported direct from Japan. Jron-clid Apples, 





Japan Persimmon. 














Sharpless Seedling Strawberry, Gregqa Raspberry, cngeee 
Blackberry. Complete assortment of Fruit, Shade 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Roses. Flower and Plant 
Novelties. Send for new Catalogue. BAIRD & TUT- 


BROUKS, Br icksbur g,N.J. | TLE, Agents, Bloomington Nursery; Ill. 





| 
| 
| 





containing a gd variety Items, lnchuding tnany 
good Tints and Suggestions ahich we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 183. 


In justice to the majority of our sube- 


|| scribers, who have been readers for many 


years, articles and illustrations are sel< 
dom repeated, as those’ who desire in-= 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 
Back numbers of the “‘ American Agri 
culturist,? containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, tan. al- 


| Ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
| 15 ets. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





Beet-Sugar in Maine. — If there is. anything 
that it is safe to predict, it is that the raising of sugar- 
beets and the manufacture of sugar from them, mast, at 
some time, sooner or later, become an important industry 
in this country. The pioncers of beet-sngar in this coun- 
try, the Gennert Brothers, in spite of former failures, are 
still at work, and as hopefully as ever. They are now en- 
gaged by the State of Maine, to carry on experiments 
with a view to promote this interest, and from what we 
learn from the elder Gennert, in a recent brief interview, 
their report will possess great interest, not only for the 
people of Maine, but for others. They find that beets very 
rich in sugar may be raised in the very northern most 
parts of the State, on the borders of Canada. To save 
transportation, fuel being cheap, the beets raised there 
are dried, thus reducing them to one-fifth of the original 
weigkt. The introduction of a new cropand a new in- 
dustry has many obstacles to contend with, especially 
among farmers who are by nature conservative and cau- 
tious. In Europe,one of the great advantages of sugar-beet 


| growing is that the ‘“‘marc,” or pulp, after the sugar is 


extracted, is worth nearly as much as food for cattle as 
were the original roots, and the establishment of a beet- 
sugar factory in a farming neighborhood ig looked upon 


| as a blessing, as it supplies the farmers with such valua- 
| ble feed. In the Maine experiments, the Messrs. Gennert 
| were offered a very good price for the pulp, to be taken 


out of the State; they did not feel at liberty to sell it thus, 


| but offered it to farmers in the State who would pay the 
| freight on it; the ‘railroads co-operated by carrying the 
| pulp to any point at.a nominal price of’ 50c. a ton. 


Strange to say, they could not get rid of their pulp on 
these terms !,. The whole matter was so new, the farmers 
were so unused to this kind of cattle food, that they were 
afraid, as a general thing, to accept as & gift what a few 
large farmers were willing to pay a good price for. This, 
and all other obstacles, will ultimately be overcome, and 
each State, where the climate will allow, wil] not only 
produce all the sugar it cousumes, but have a surplus. 
We expect to see the time when -beet-sngar. factories, 
owned by farmers, and conducted similarly to the cheese 
factories, will be established all over the country and 
with most beneficent results to our agriculture. 





A Big Fish—Spearing Pickerel.—Jan. 15th 
a long, suspicious box came to our sanctum, ex 
paid, which from its feel and a slight trace of blood, 
would have been turned over to the Coroner or police, to 
open, had it been a little wider and deeper. Removing 
the cover with due caution, revealed 9 Chautauqua Lake 
pickerel about as long as a man, over six and twenty 
pounds in weight, and meat enough to supply sundry 
steaks, fries, broils, and a “ chowder” for half a dozen 
of the editorial corps—of a quality 20 good as to beget a. 
strong desire to have a hand in the paying,sport. pre- 
sented by the ‘Silvery Lake’’ to many a resident, A 
note in the box added to the pleasure of eating’ this par- 
ticular fish, as it informed us that it came as a friendly 
recognition of our work from an old reader of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Mr. Isaac Nosxg, of Fluvanna, Cha- 
tauqua Co., N. Y., now in his 70th year, who caught the 
fish himself, on Jan. 9.—In answer to our letter of in- 
quiry, Mr.Noble gives us a number of particulars of which 
we have only room for the following: His bor, Maj. 
Arnold, caught a pickerel this winter. that turned the 
scales at 36 Ibs. Three others caught this year weighed 
26 lbs., 27#1bs., and 82 Ibs. In past years another neigh- 
bor has taken seven that weighed 38: te 35 Ibs. each, 
which is above the maximum weight; though one of 48 
Ibs. was reported afew years ago.—In fishing, they erect, 
with thin boards upon the ice, a little house, 3x 4 feet, 4¢ 
feet bigh, painting it black inside, as light scares off the 
fish. A hole in the floor, 2 feet square, sits over alittle 


| larger cutting through the ice. A spear with a handle 5¢ 
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feet long, weighted with lead, hangs on one side of the 
hole, with half its length in the water, ready for in- 
stant use, when a pickerel comes within reach. A strong 
cord is fastened to the end of the spear handle. A gaff- 
hook is used for landing the fish after bringing him to 
the opening with the spear and cord. A decoy fish is 
made of wood, 4 to 6 inches long, with sheet-iron fins and 
jeather tail, weighted to keep it in position, and painted 
to look natural in the water. This is attached to a cord 
6 or 8 feet long, and by bending the tail is made to sail 
around near the opening. It is often grabbed by the 
pickerel, which is in turn impaled upon the spear. 





Catalogues Received. 
—_— 
SEEDSMEN, 


R. H. Atzen & Co., No. 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 
City, is as neat and as full as usual ; it contains a num- 
ber of specialties in the way of fodder crops. 

W. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, R. I.—Roger Wil- 
liams invented Sweet Corn; his successors have dis- 
covered and invented many excellent things, and what 
B. & Co. don’t know about them isn’t worth knowing. 

Hueco Bryer, New London, Iowa, offer vegetable 
and flower seeds “‘ grown in and for the West.” 

J. Borerano & Son, 28So. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

’ This house, established in 1823, keep up its reputation. 

Paut Burz & Sons, New Castle, Pa., offer tested 
vegetable and flower seeds. 

JoszrH Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Special notice was given last month. 

R. D. Hawtey, Hartford, Conn.—Several specialties. 
Agricultural implements, etc. 

Hovey & Co., No. 16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass.— 
The same well known firm, with all modern additions 
and improvements. 

J. R. & A. Murpocs, Pittsburgh, Pa., have a very 
full seed catalogue, to which they add a large list of 
greenhouse and other plants. 

Isaac F. Truinenast, Factoryville, Pa.—Vegetable 
and flower seeds; vegetable plants and new potatoes. 

Ropert Vietcu & Sons, New Haven, Conn., issue 
wholesale and retail catalogues of seeds, and offer a large 
Collection of plants. 

Samvet Witson, Mechanicsville, Pa., offers a large 
list of seeds of his ow growing and others. 


NURSERYMEN. 


GrorcE AcHELIS, West Chester, Pa., sends his whole- 
sale list of a very large stock suited to the trade, 

8. J. Auiis, Erie, Pa. Grapevines and emall fruits gen- 
erally, with sensible advice. 

Francis C. Bropiz, Chadd’s Ford, Delaware Co., Pa. 
General nursery stock, with special offers for collections. 

Curossr, Gorpon & Co., Danbury, Conn. The name of 
this firm of nurserymen was misspelled last month. 

OutvER DopeeE. Concord, N. H. A general assortment, 
with several specialties. 

SamvuE.t Epwarps, Mendota, Ill. Small fruits, ever- 
greens, etc. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N.J. A full and inter- 
esting catalogue, with illustrated novelties in fruits and 
ornamental plants. 

Herkes Nurseries Co., Dayton, O., send their semi- 
annual Trade List. 

F. M. Hexamer, New Castle, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
A fall list of smal) fruits, including all the novelties, 
seed potatoes, and various specialties. 

Isaac Hicks & Sons. Old Westbury, L. I., N. Y. In 
acknowledging catalogues, we are obliged to be brief 
and can not say what we sometimes would. We es- 
— commend this catalogue for its brevity. Noone 

ows better than Isaac Hicks what fruits are suited to 
the peculiarities of Long Island; he gives these, and 
there stops. Long Is ers will find Isaac a eafe guide. 

D. E. Hoxrz, Northampton, Mass., has a full and well- 
considered catalogue of small fruits. . 

‘E. C. Husparp, Water Valley, N. Y., makesa specialty 
of smal] fruits, and has all the novelties. 

R. 8. Jounston, Stockley, Del. General fruit list, and 
makes a specialty of June-budded peach-trees. 

\Keusry & Co., St. Joseph, Mo., send their wholesale 
list, which, besides general nursery stock, includes 
greenhouse plants. | 

“Samvuet Kinsgy, Dayton, 0.—Wholesale list for this 
season, with various accessories,such as imported stocks, 
cuttings, etc. 

Lapuam & Awnruony, Clayton, Del., call theirs the 
** Dollar Nursery,” as they make a 1. ality of sending 
$1 collections of email fruits by mail. 

Wma. S. Lirriz, Rochester, N. Y., sends a wholesale 
list of stock in every department. 

J. W. Mannine, Reading, Mass., has some very sensi- 
ble talk in his catalogue. e are glad to see that he ad- 
vocates the planting of one of our favorite native shrubs 
—Clethra alnifolia, of which he gives a cut. 

D. R. Marvin, Watertown, N. Y., makes a specialty of 
grapevines and offers a large list. 

Ranpo.tra Perers, Wilmington, Del., being on the 
border between North and South, includes varieties be- 
longing to both sections.. Peaches are a specialty with 
him ; of these he makes, according to the time of ripen- 
ing, no less than 15 classes ! 

H. H. Suita, West Haven, Conn.—Small fruits, espec- 
ially that “ wonderful berry” the Crescent strawberry. 

Steett Bros., La Porte, Ind.—A list of small fruits, 
and giving their experience. 

JouN VaNLOoon. New Amsterdam, Wis.—A choice se- 
lection of small fruits, specialties in seeds, and to those 





who purchase plants, etc., of him, he supplies the 
American Agriculturist on favorable terms. 

J. A. Vaueun & Co., Carver, Mass.—General fruit 
and ornamental stock, with cranberries as a specialty. 

H. K. Vicxroy, Normal, Ill. Small fruits, vegetable 
plants, and boxes. 

E. B. UnpERui1, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥Y. Small fruits. 
about which he makes some plain talk. 

H. W. Witurams & Sons, Batavia, Ill. Wholesale list 
of nursery stock. Seed potatoes, tree labels, etc. 


FLORISTS. 


C. L. Auten & Co,, Queens, (L. I.,)N. ¥. A supple- 
mentary list of gladiolus and other bulbs. 

P. J, BERcKMANS Augusta, Ga. Greenhouse and bed- 
ding plants, especially those suited to Southern gardens. 

Rosert Buist, 67th street and Elmwood avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This veteran florist devotes a supplemen- 
tary catalogue to this spring’s novelties. 

Pau. Butz, New Castle, Pa. Both wholesale and re- 
tail lists of a large stock of greenhouse and other plants. 

J. L. Ditton Bloomsburg, Pa. Besides greenhouse 
and bedding plants offers small fruits. 

Tuomas Etverson, New Brighton, Pa., offers, besides 
a general collection of plants, choice flower seeds. 

W. A. Harxett, Dubuque, Iowa. A general stock, 
including the ‘‘ New and Rare.” 

Hoores Bro. & THomas, Westchester, Pa. The orna- 
mental department of this establishment, as shown by 
this catalogue, is very full, while the instructions are 
concentrated wisdom. 

ARNOLD PueEtz. Jacksonville, Fla., offers plants and 
seeds, including those native to Florida, besides basket 
work and other local products. 

H. S. Rurp, Shiremanstown, Pa. 
catalogue, with small fruits. 

Joun Sav, Washington, D. C.—This catalogue is as 
full as usual, and, as usual, contains many novelties not 
offered by others. A special Rose catalogue gives the 
new roses offered abroad last year, with a brilliant col- 
ored plate of “‘ The Queen of the Bedders.” 

Cuas. T. Starr, Avondale, Pa.—A very full catalogue 
of ‘‘new and beautiful plants ;” also vegetable plants. 

Dexter Snow, Chicopee, Mass., issues one of the 
most exquisitely neat catalogues that we have seen. The 
matter appears to be as choice as the manner, and the list 
of Ferns is very full and select. 

W. C. Witson, 45 West 14th St., New York City, and 
Astoria (L. I.), N. Y., includes in one catalogue a great 
variety of greenhouse and bedding plants, nursery 
stock, and garden and flower seeds. “If you dont see 
what you want, ask for it.” 


W. B. Wooprurr, Westfield, N. J. Besides general 
fruit stock, offers vegetable plants. 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 


Betcuer & Tayrtor, Chicopee Falls, Mass.—A beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue of a great variety of excellent 
implements. 

BiyMYER Manvuractourine Co., Cincinnati, O., in 
their 20th annual edition of their “ Sorgo Hand-Book,”’ 
illustrate and describe their sorgo machinery, steam en- 
gines, and other articles. 

Datry Suppiy Co.. No. 15 Murray St., N. Y. City.—A 
new Creamery Pan, which seems to combine several ex- 
celleit features. 

Jones, FAULKNER & Co., Utica, N. ¥.—Apparatus and 
supplies for cheese factories, creameries, and dairies in 
great variety. 

Mrnarp Harper, Agricultural Works, Cobleskill, N. 
Y.—Railway horse-powers and thrashers. 

New York Piow Company, 55 Beekman &t., N. Y., 
offer besides their specialties in plows, a great variety of 
other implements. 

EveGene Rock, Glens Head (L. I.), N. Y.—A Picket- 


A general plant 


Stake and Swivel for tethering animals. 


WaeeEiter & MEticK Co., Albany, N. Y., give a full 
description of their special] machines, including horse 
powers, La Dow’s harrow, threshers, etc., etc. 

Wuitman & BurRELL, Little Falls, N. Y.—Boilers, en- 
gines, steam-pumps, and dairy supplies of every kind, 
from gang presses to cheese coloring. 

Woop ManvuFracturine Company, Worcester, Mass., 
make the emery grinder, for mowers, etc. 

Wrieut & THorNe—The Orange Judd Company, 245 
Broadway, N. Y., General Agents.—An illustrated cata- 
logue of Improved Archery Goods, comprising a great va- 
riety of great excellence. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Pacrric Guano Company, No, 43 Milk St., Boston, 
Mags., set forth the merits and give directions for the 
use of their ‘“‘ Soluble Pacific Gnano ” in a neat pamphlet. 

Mares’ Férmvuta anD PEeRvuvIAN Guano Co., No. 158 
Front St., New York, present in a treatise of 40 pages a 
full account of the various fertilizers made by them, 

L. B. Dartine & Co., Pawtucket, R. I., offer pure 
Ground Bone and the various crude fertilizers, besides 
fertilizers of their own make. Their publication of the 
laws relating to fertilizers, and a portion of the report of 
the State Inspector of Massachusetts, shows a tolerable 
amount of confidence in their own products. 

POULTRY. 

Louis ANDERSON, Fiemington, N. J.—An illustrated 
list of his special breeds. - 

G. P. BuRNHAM, Melrose, Mass., issues several bulle- 
tins concerning his “ Standard Premium Fowls.” 

S. C. Sarrertuwalr, Aiken, S, C., sends an illustrated 
price-list of his fowls, turkeys, ducks and geese. 

A. N. SHepnHerp, Sand Brook, N. J., offers several 
breeds, including Plymouth Rocks and Light Brahmas. 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

McBroom & Woopwarp, London, Ont., Canada.—A 
very neat and full catalogue of garden, agricultural and 
flower seeds. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
ee 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables care. 
fully prepared specially for the American Agricultupist 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at pt 
glance the transactions for the month ending March 12/h 
1879, and for the corresponding period last year: “ 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YOuK MARKETS. 
Recerpts. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Bye. | 4 
23 d's thés mith, .859,000 3,215,000 2,119,000 94-600 gas P Sato 
28 «i's Zest mth 831,000 2,131,000 1,314,000 58,500 429,000 431,009 
SAaLks, — Flour. Wheat. Corn, — Rye. Barley Out 
23 «i's Chis m'th378,000 8,103,000* 4,207,000* 372,000 263,000 1 093,060 
28 d's (ast 111"th345,000_7,316,000* 4,104,000* 383,000 290,000 1'107;000 
* Including sales for forward delivery. EE Rico 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
tecerprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. é. : 
23 days 1879. .859,000 3,215,000 2,119,000 $50 pet Patio 
23 days 1878. .343,000 8,804,000 1,516,000 91,500 569,000 403,000 
SaLxs.. Flour. Wheat. Corn. _Itye. Barley. Oats 
23 days 1879. 878,000 8,103,000 4,207,000 872,000 " 268,000’ 1,098,000 
23 days 1878. .339,000 8,912,000 3,238,000 243,000 551,000 "526,009 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt 

= bush, bush, bush. bush. bush. bush, 
Mar.10,1879. .8,029,051 1,363,672 416,075 696,625 600,750 52.853 
Mar,11,1878. .1,639,371 460,454 114,200 €60,145 1,090,851 275,705 








Mar.12,1877, .2,646,287 1,517,208 284,607 475,611 769,451 $27,659 
4. Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to Mar. 10, 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 8, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
1879. .563,000 6,981,000 5,793,000 712,000 37,000 38,500 101,006 
1878..475,400 7,483,409 2,776,780 339,829 621,599 $7,847 55,350 
1877. 254,958 1,576,839 2,078,553 164,389 95,457 29,338 124/397 
1876. .357,715 1,910,068 2,630,925 15,887 —— 46,266 198,158 
CURRENT WHOLESALE Pricks, 
Feb. 12. Mar, 12, 
FLour—Super to Extra State $8 20 @42 $33 @4% 

** Super to Extra South’n. 325 @623 83 @ 650 
Iextra Genesee.......... 899 @550 40 @5% 
Superfine Western...... 315 @355 83 @38% 
Extra Western.... - 80 @8%H 8% @90 

- Minnesota - 860 @85 88 @8% 
tye Four, Supertin 26 @315 23 @33 
ee are 210 @2% 20 @2%4 
BucKWHEAT FLour,# 100 bs 160 @ 185 Nominal 
BUCKWHEAT, per bush....... 499 @ «BO 53 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 100 @111% 105 1 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 74 @111 82 @ 115K 
Corn—Yellow ........... se¥ee 4 @ 56 45 
. 24@ ie 44 
4 @ 8&8 45 4 
29 @ 3 31 $74 
Sb4Y@ 82% £60 
0 @12 40 1 
80 @ 80 
3 @ 
Corron— Middlings, ® B.... 9x%@ 9% 54 
Hors—Crop of 186. ¥®D...... @ ib ‘ 
° ty 1877, @ B...... 4@ 6 
oweneebe ee é @ 


3 
Rw@ 41% 


SawhiSeaSrvwueSS 
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oBERS | BIQURLSESS Gin odio SESBAV RSS 









Sexpv—Clover, West. & St.#b 64@ 4% ; 

Timothy, # bushel... ... 1% @189 1 1 
Flax, # bushel........0. 142%@ 14 1 1 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # BD. 2%4@ 12% Mg 4 

** Seed Leaf, #B.......... 5 @ 50 
Woo_t—Domestic Fleece, ®#® 22 @ 40 

** Domestic, pulled, # B.. i @ 3% 17 

DATIOCHIA 40.0 csccscccoses 10 @ 2 12 
poi ee). See are 6%@ 6% 6% a 
OrL-CakkK—#¥ ton .... ........ 2700 @ 7 00 @B 
PorKk—Mess, # barrel -.-. 900 @10% 965 @10 

Extra Prime, # barrel. —- @- —- @ 
Breer—Extra mess........ 1050 @1150 1050 @i1 
Lanp, in tres. & bbls, 9100® 699 @72 640 @6 
Burren—State, F ®,.......... 2 @ % 122 @ 

** Western,poor to fcy, Bb. 7 @ 80 i @ 
I ce ie ne, asa 34@ 9% 3 @ 4 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen .. 21@ 2 1%@ ik 
PovuLtTry—Fowls, ? DB... 8 @ 18 8 @ 2 

** Chickens, Penn., #? 9@ BY 06 I 
Turkeys—#® B........ -.100@ 4 10 @ 16 
Geese, # pair.. - 1122 @200 10 @1% 

dey | eer a 6 @ 10 -¢6 - 
Deaskes, Bl ss veccsnccese cove no @ 9 565 @ ” 

e ere 9@ 15 10 @ 8 
Ducks, Wild, @ pair.......... 20 @150 1 @20 
GROUSE, i 40@ @ —- @- 
PIGEONS, ® doz @- & @30 
Hickory NutTs— @20 150 @233 
APPLES, # barrel @25 10 @2%3 
ORANGES, # Dbl... @60 40 @8 
*s - bo @ — 1% @40 
BRaNs—#® bushel..... ........ 115 @260 180 @24 
PEas—Canada, in bond, # bu 73 @ %4 0 @ 8 
be new So., @ bushel... — @ — 50 @60 
POTATOES, # DD1..........0006 200 @300 200 @83 
** new, Bermuda,...... — @ — 550 @70 
a Sweet, # bbl....... 200 @250 200 @23iK% 
TURNIPS @ bDbI...... 2... essed 5 @10 87K@ 1 3 
TOMATOES, hew, #small box. — @ — 3 @ & 
RaDIsHES, hewSo.#100bun — @ — 1% @250 
BROOM-CORN 20. .c0ceeeeeese. pa 2@ 5% 20 5% 
CAaBSAGES—® 100 ............. 300 @600 400 @8 
SPINACH, So., @ bbl.......... — @ — 2% @38 50 
ONIONS—® DDI..........cce00s 200 @850 250 @550 
CELERY, per dozen........... 5 @ 8% 6 @10 


More activity has been noted in the Money Market, and 
loan and discount rates have been ruling higher, as busi- 
ness requirements have been increasing in volume and 
urgency, with the revival of the Spring trade. Cable ad- 
vices have been of a more favorable tenor, in relation to 
Breadstuffs, but not otherwise encouraging to shippers of 
American produce. Western markets have been very 
variable, particularly for Grain, and Hog products, chiefly 
under speculative influences, which led to more or less 
serious disturbances of values—notably so in the instance 
of Spring Wheat in the Chicago market, where on Fri- 
day, March 7%, a fall occurred of fully 5 cts. a bushel, on & 
decided pressure to place supplies, mainly, as reported, 
on orders from New York to sell, the most important of 
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|< 
which, as affecting the large stock then controlled by a 
minent speculative operator, have been represented 
as forgeries, thus occasioning much excitement and dis- 
cussion. Receipts of Produce at the seaboard have been 
of greater magnitude, and have tended to weaken prices. 
_.Breadstuffs have been quite active here, especially 
Wheat, which has been very freely dealt in, for prompt 
and future delivery,—for prompt delivery, in good part, 
for export, and for future delivery, almost wholiy on 
_ Speculative account, and Winter grades attracting most 
attention. Prices of Wheat, which, were on the advance, 
early in the month under review, reacted sharply toward 
the close, and left off heavily. Corn has been in fair re- 
quest for early delivery, and also freely purchased for 
future delivery, on, however, an unsettled market, clos. 
ing depressed and declining, the offerings gaining on the 
demand, and holders showing more eagerness to realize. 
. Rye has been taken to an important aggregate for export 
at stronger rates, but wound up in favor of buyers. Bar- 
Jey has been rather more sought after, closing with more 
steadiness. Oats have fluctuated widely, on a compara- 
tively brisk trade, in good part speculative. Flour has 
been irregular, closing heavily, on accumulating supplies, 
and freer offerings for future delivery....Provisionus 
have been more or less seriously disturbed, through 
speculative action, and in the line of hog products, fell 
offin values toward the close. on a restricted movement. 
Butter and Cheese in fair request, the former, however, 
at reduced quotations. Eggs, lower, but at the current 
rates, meeting with a readier sale.... Hops declined, and 
the market closed for other than the better qualities 
weak, on a moderate call for supplies.... Wool has been 
in fair demand at about steady prices, in most instances. 
. Seeds have been irregular, and, at the close, dull. Of 
the dealings of the month the most important was a sale 
of 8.000 bushels rough Flour at $1.35 per bushel....To- 
bacco ruled about steady, ou a somewhat better inquiry, 
partly for eshipment....Ocean freights fairly active, par- 
ticularly fur Grain, but left off easier. 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 


pro 


RECEIPTS, 
WEEK ENDING Seca. Cows, _ Culnes. Sheep. Sivine. 
Feb. 11 8,467 105 1,031 26,850 as 931 
Feb. 110 1,029 25,919 39,327 
Feb, 25. 84 1,010 20,623 39/809 
Mar. 45 1,127 20,066 27,112 





N suaees 9,462 105 1,314 22,531 26,544 
Total for Weeks. .48,279 450 5,511 115,997 = 169,723 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks40,591 73 3,463 90,896 146,482 
peeves, Cows, Calves. Sheen. Sivine, 

Average per Week.. 9,656 B 1,602 3. 19 83.944 
do. do. last Month . 710,143 93 "866 36,620 
do do. prev'’s Month 10,098 12 1,111 3988 43,891 


The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING | Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 
NT ¥@1l ¢ 8 @10Xc. 9c. 
Feb. 18......000. 7 ll ec. 8%@ 9Xc. 9¥c. 
OM err i4@il C 8X@ 9Xc. 9.¢. 
 Dconesxes: ne Te@ilyc, 8X@ 9Xc. 9c. 
SECT i wcswseeye Meu c 84%@ 9c. 8c. 


Beeves.—The market for beef has been dull, and 
prices have shrunk gradually for the past five weeks. 
The supply has been heavy and the demand light, and 
the result as might have been expected. The large re- 
ceipts of dressed beef may have bad some effect, as 
prices for choice sides brought only 7@7c. # bh. while 


_ City sides were offered at 8@8jc. At the close of our re- 


-port the market was dul! with lower prices, the sales be- 


ing Tic. @ I for Cherokees of 55 Ibs. to the 100, 8c. # 
® for rough steers of 55 to 56 Ibs.; 9¢c. @ I for good na- 
tives of 56)bs. to the 100, and 93@108c, for prime to ex- 
tra of 57 Ibs. to the 100. 

Cows.—Arrivals are light, and business has been still 
lighter. The excitement about pluero-pneumonia in the 
city stables has stopped business in a measure. Quota- 
tions are $30@$50 per head, according to quality. 

Calves.—A gradual weakening of the market for 
calves has been noticed, the supply having been too lib- 
eral, especially of live calves. Prices rule at the close of 
this report at 54@74c. #@ MH for live; ordinary dressed 
calves bring 8@S8}c., and the best Jersey hog-dressed 10c, 
@ b....Sheep.—A better feeling marked the closing 


“business of the month, and prices were advanced fully 


sc. @ b. Fair sheep sold for 5@5}c. # M live weight: 
prime sheep sold at 54@6c. # 3. the latter price for 
sheep fit for export; choice wethers exceeded the latter 
price a fraction. Lambs ranged from 54@fic. @ D.. 
Swine.—There is no change to notice in hogs, the 
market has ruled steady and prices close at 4} to 4jc. @ 
D for live, and 5@5ic. @ f for city dressed; pigs brought 
5ic , and Jerseys reached 6}c. # Bb. 

Horse Market.—The tendency of the horse market 
shows that the breeding of first class driving and car- 
riag> horses has not yet been overdone; the enquiry 
being wholly confined to this class. The feeding of a horse 
that will bring $1000, costs little more than a “ plug,” 
which will bring only $100, the difference being chiefly 
profit or payment for enterprise and skill. The trade in 
work horses is dull, and prices unchanged. The present 
vut-look is promising for export trade, and there is a de- 
mand for some fine driving teams, worth $1000 and up. 
wards. Inthe horse market as in other business, there is 
plenty of room at the top, while there is a crowd below. 








Prices of Feed. 
pa, a, pee to. Sengoccnnbecscce gens <ocbabses Be 1 
5 ee TOM cnsecsennserstsssansseasenss ++ 19.00@ 20.00 
Ground WAGs POE NOW es cc cdces. 0 50es os 31008 23.00 
Linseed-oil-cuke, western, per ton.. 
Cotton-seed-cake, per LOM sees cece 
Chandler’s Scraps, per D coceeécbeus 
' Prices of Fertilizers. 
Nitrate of Potash (9 per cent.), per Ib. ...... eads : Satie: 
c. 


Sulphate of Potash eeah “ ee. cent) per Ib:... 
d ‘4% per cent) per Ib.. si 1Xc. 











°o. do, 

German Potash Santee cay 12 to at c. p. ton. $15 .00@ 18.00 
Muriate of Potash ( h 50 per cent), per lb.... 1% @2 c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per ID. ........c0c00. 0: scesesees- "8xc.g p4i¢c 
Sulphate of pried (25 per cent.), per Ib..... 4%c.@4iX¥c. 
og Biood (ammonia 18 per cent) per ton...... “940. 0U@ 45.00 
No.1, Peruv. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, # ton..$56.50 
do. do. Lobos, do. do, " do..... 47.50 
do. do guaranteed, ¥ ton, cargo J 56.00 
do do, _reetified, per ton, 10, 20 p.c. 69.00 
do. .do. do. do. 3.40p.c. 51,00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, # ton...........--. s.++ 45.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw Bone,.. 00 
— Complete Manure (clay’soils) per 1,000 Ibs... 3.00 
0. oO. do. (light soils) od 1m 000 Ibs 5.00 
do. Grass and Grain a aly 000 Ths......... 35-00 
do. Fruitand Vine Manure, dO. ss easeee 550 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal «per, 4g pitas need 42.00 

do. do. do. medium...... 
do. _ do. do. dissolved.. og 42.00 
a9, Potato Manure....... seceeeseesss ‘per 1.000 Ibs... .22.50 
do. Corn GOs winds oovvb duct eso -per 1,000 lbs... .23.75 
Stockbridge Corn Manure, PCF ACTEC,......cceees 20.00 
Potato ° do 10.00 
Se Tobacco do do 50.00 
bed al do ce) 10.00 
+ Whe do do 15.00 
Bowker’s Hill ead ‘brit Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton........... $3.00 
Baugh’s Manure for Tobacco and Grain, per ton.. 45.00 
Walton Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Phosphate... 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, perton.......... 8.00 





A Patent for Improvements sin Salt- 
Making has been granted by the English Government 
to the manufacturers of Higgin’s Eureka Salt. 
For many years the Ashton's brand has been considered 
the best for dairy purposes, but now comes a new brand, 
which, although costing more to make, is sold at about 
the same price of Ashton’s, and is of greatly superior 
quelity. 

The present is an age of progress; the locomotive has 
superseded the stage-coach, refined sugar has taken the 
place of raw sugar, new process flour, that made by the 
old process; and salt. is no exception. to the general 
march of improvement, as the result of Mr. Higgin’s pro- 
cess shows. 

H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., New York, the importers 
have, for the purpose of inducing al! dairymen to try 
this salt, offered a set of magnificent medals (gold, silver, 
and bronze), in each of the Dairy Sta’es, for the 2nd and 
3d best butter. salted with this salt during the present 
year, The same offer is also extended to cheese-makers. 
Most of the fine creameries are now using this salt, and 
competent judges think that it will materially aid in im- 
proving the standard of American dairy products, For 
further information regarding medals, address the Secre- 
tary of your State Agricultural Fair, and for the Salt 
apply to any of the leading salt dealers. 


Highest Award 


AND 
ONLY MEDAL 
French Dressing 
Satin Polish. 


B.F.BROWN & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


ry GREAT NOVELTY. 


* Stevens’ Metal Lined Wood Safety Lamp. 

the cleanest, safest and most elegant jae the wera. 
Awarded a Bronze Medal and Diploma at the Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanic Association Fair in 1878. Fifteen thousand 
sold d eo e past year, and universally adopted wherever 
introduced. State and County r ne for sale, and goods 
equal in value to the amount territory furnished 











Sree to the purchaser. Any one with. ‘small capital that is 


looking for a safe, snug y pa hon business, will Lo it for their 
interest to correspond w Sample Han d Lamps, per 
mail, 50 cents. Stand thee $1.00. 


Address G. M, STEVENS, Box 1695, Portland, Maine. 





GOLDING HOP ROOTS. 


A new English sare iportong of Gre seen f 
growers of Kent and other Boa wp hat we Brit 
productive, and of fine q reat improvement = 
pa nitherte offered. : fe recommen end this 
w e greatest con’ ee, © all hop-growers. 
po-t- aide each, 25 cents; doz., $2.25; hundred, a Bae 
purchasers’ expense. eaddress 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York, 


THE LADY GRAPE. 


e best and —~95 pertectiy, ha HITE GRAPE 
on hein Ripens in A’ hardier than Femme 
Two ones ee {mall for = a Se 1 

ar, $4. OnCO! 
Eeniy, and all other eesbis , varieties, 60 winds, ot 
groatl 'y reduced prices. Raspbe rice, _ Strawberries, Godse: 
rries, ot eyerine: s- plants etc. es free, 
VAMPBELL, Del Delaware, Ohio. 


Forest Rose Strawberry Plants 
1 pee we per 1,000. Also the } and new va- 


af es of nckberry, eupply, 9 apan, E ef 











Plants, erry 
simmon, Japan Maple. Send for price-list 0} 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
and small fruit. LEO WELTZ, Wilmington, 0. 
Evergreens, 
Forest Trees, 
Very Large Stock, 
All NURSERY-GROWN, 


Evergreen Seeds, 











H sé ” fs 
be - tee erigores, on and produckve: 
tra A at WI 
$25.00 Me ckA W ‘rata Gupahege ¥ otis, O.” 


ERFECTION ch eG? er 100 bushels can be 


NW. tPOUNSE UAT, Canes Matton, Ct. 
oa ROSES MAILED FREE For $/ 


Splendid assortment of Plants meme 
y ction cnasentesl” Hehd 4 3 cent stam 
for — naa ° 


ten bt aoe ag RO & SON,' 





ais Thiet pequives verry ed 
say att Pic ‘ow. we have his latest oa be’ 
Albany, the same having been transierred to 
for in’ of his 
public, thatit is not alone want of means 
ffer to 


to ene 
or blic, te come and see 





e you 
two to tak: wine 
one we. C. POWELL an and = 8. ae Albany,N. Ys 
ee 


5 () sizes Chromo, Sat poreee, etc.,.no.two. alike, 10c., or 
DIME CARD co., eon: ey 











METALLIC SHINGLES 





Make the best roof inthe world. Su- 
rior to Tin. Cheaper than Slate, and 
ess than 4 the weight. Can not Crack. 
Fire Proof. Can be put on by any Car- 
nier. 75 per cent saved in freight, 
with no breakage in carriage or put- 
tin Ea Will Jast a life-time. 

edat awarded at Paris Ex- 

position, 1878. Send for felt description and prices to the 

TRON-CLAD MANUEACTURI 

Meee Now Work City, 


Perfumed, re Chromo, Motto cards, name 
50 i a Fold. and jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING, E. Walling- 
‘or 











SHOT GUNS. 


FINE ENGLISH & AMERICAN BREECH-LOADERS. 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE BARREL. 





Our Sportsman’s Department will furnish all Sporting 
Goods at as low, and in many instances lower, rates than 
can be obtained generally throughout the country. Guns, 
Rifles, etc., delivered frée of carriage to any point east of 
the Missour! River on receipt of price. 

Address SPORTSMAN’S DEPARTMENT, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yors. 
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NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 





ROLLER, 
SIDE & BACK 





respect. 


Less Weight. 


It has been adopted and can le seen in Practical Operation in 
the Public Parks of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, New 
Haven, Cleveland, Chicago, and almost all the Prominent 
City Parks in the United States and Canadas. 


Roller Mowers, 7 Sizes. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’I’G CO 


Send for Circulars. 


Reduction in Price. 
Lighter Draft. 


Side Wheel, 6 Sizes, 
Back Wheel Mowers, 5 Sizes. 
Horse Mowers, 4 Sizes. 


Our new Horse Mower is conceded to be the LIGHTEST and 
BEST Horse Lawn Mower ever made. 
N. B.—Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers are alike guaranteed in every 


Address 


t, 


NEWBURGH, N. 








CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH. THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


60 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 


Ahead of all Competition 
"® PHIADELPHEY 





teed 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


The complete victory and h hest awards at the exhaustive 
Field Trial at the Paris World’s Exhibition in 1878, together 
with those at the great hundred day trial at the Centennial 
in 1876, prove that these machines fully maintain their —_ 
tation as the best Lawn Mower yet made. Do not buy 
worthless imitations, when the pealaine ¢ can be had for the 
same money. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & FageMoReE, 
ot t Ste, Philad ciphin, P 
oe ade Re 

Send for Desc ae. Catalogu eed 


NEW PLANTS. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, 


taining choice new varicties of edins, and othe: 
lants not before offered; mailed to all appli 
cants on receipt of a watt mat Address 


Marker St. 
16 South da ti .» Boston, Mass, 





y BERRY PICKER 
INVENTED AT LAST ! 


A perfect triumph, 
Aplying —_ long felt ty 


isers. Send your 
name and address on postal 
card for price list, etc. 
Discount to the trade. A 


a Bisvto 0. 


Hardy and Alpine Plants. 


Our new catalogue of over 80 pases will be mailed free to 
all applicants. It contains the largest selection of 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 


ever offered in this country ; such plants as are well adapted 
to general cultivation, an which grow without the trouble 
of planting every year. Also, a full list of 


Beautiful and Rare Climbers. 
Choice Flowering Shrubs, 


Lilies, all desirable old and new sorts. 

Trises, including some species new to gtivation, as well 
as the new varieties of Kempfer’s Iri 

Phioxes. Over 100 named varietics of Gardee Phliox- 
es, some never before offered in this country. 

Calluna vulgaris (!leather), 25c. and $1.00. 

Gentiana acaulis (Stemless Gentian), 25 and 50c. 

Lilium eT (Carolina Turk? s-cap L), 75¢c. 

1atam tigrinum, ti. p). (Double Tiger L.), 15c.; $.150 
per doz. 

Rosa rugosa (‘Ramanas Rose), 30c.; $3.00 per doz. 

Spirea palmata (Palmate S.), 50c.; $4.00 per doz. 
Prickl Bootes. This newand atotniatng forage plant 
is offered in started cuttings snd rooted plants, by 


Box 180. WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
F% 2 DIMES! One pkt. each of Verbenas, Phlox, 


Double Hollyhocks, Balsams, Striped_Petunias, and 
Pansies. L. D. SNOOK, Barrington, Yates Co., N. Y 











VALUABLE NEW ERUITS. 





WATERLOO Peach, larger and earli- 
er than Amsden, or Alexander; in dor- 
mant bud $1. ‘Conkling handsomest 
Peach known, same price. Rochester 
and Monroe Grepes, excellent sorts, 
$i1ea. Sharp! st new Strawberry ; 
6 plants Sis 12 plants $2. Circulars 
giving description sent free. Address, 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y- 


Bowditch’s Gower 


For; ($1 jyou buy; $1.10)worth of Seeds or inate, 





$ PEAcu 


BY MARL 
Post PAID 





















“* |$3 | | $3.45)“ —_ “ Seeds or Plants. 
“$5 | © | $6.00) “  “ Seeds or Plants. 
“ $10 =~ « $12.50) “  “ Seeds or Plants. 
‘s S2e = $26.00| “ “ Seeds or Plants, 





comprehensive work issued. It contains numerous Ene 
gravings, illustrating thousands of the best Flowers 
and Vegetables, and also descriptions of all the Beauti- 
ful Plants, Mailed for a 3-cent stamp. To customers 
free. 

Seeds or Plants by Express or Mail. 


WM. E. BOWDITCH. 
645 Warren Ste, Boston, Mass. 


eg | 


Rpts’ 


DESCRIPTIVE, ILLUSTRATED and PRICED 
CATALOGUE now READY. 
Will be MAILED FREE toall APPLICANTS. 


(Safety guaranteed.) 




















66 POCKLAND FAVORITE,” a seedling of the 
Concord. Earlier, better, an ’ hardier than its par- 
ent. Send for circular to Briees ‘ARNOLD, Rockland, Mass. 
Postpaid. 
ing & Green- 
house "lants by 
mail. Ca/alo “ 


free, J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., 





lc R SALE,.—Greenhouse 19x50 fost, well stocked. 
and 4 acres of Market Garden ground, with Asparagus and 
Rhubarb beds, and Small Fruits in fall bearing. Good stable 
and small house on the ground, One mile from this town of 
eighteen thousand inhabitants; no other greenhouse within 
70 miles. Vegetable plants started, and everything in good 
shape for making crop this s season. Possession at once. 
Price, $3,000. ALVAR Akgrs, Jolinstown, Cambria Co., Pa. 


BACK VOLUMES OF 


American Agriculturist. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 








| 
| oR 


to the Thirty-seventh, These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Honsehold, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volnme, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.30. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


My New Catalogue for 1879 is the best and most | 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 














} 








By mail, post-paid, (on own roots) 25 cents. 


per dozen, $12.00 lece, $2.00 


er hundred. 
ves ‘own roots p ny Large plants ( udded or 
apiece. perdozen. The m 
in Amerie. Send for Catologus, with cofmection 


10c ; plain, free. 
Y, Rochester, N. Y, 













ELLWANGER & BARR 
THE DINGEE & CONARD Co's 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE CHOICEST FLOWERS CRown. 
We deliver Strong Pet Pot Flaste, palpable for for ime 











modiate id yar ve ly by a ~ — ail pos ices, 
splendid grictios our ¢ 

$i?) a2 50r; $3; 19 for 83; 6 for 84; 3 abels 4 for 
ph Ri dint i tie these Keneetei et. ig 
Send for our NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 


0 pages, elegantly illustrated 


from over 500 finest sorts. THE DINGES ; 
Fre C9, Rose Growers, West EDINGER COGN. 


GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


For 1,00 we willsend free by mail cither of the below- 
named collections, all distinct varieties: 


8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 Stone* 
8 Begonias, or 4 Camellias, or 12 Centaureas, [cropsy 
2 Caladiums [fancy], or 8 Carnations [monthly],’ 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantas, 

4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved plants, 
12 Dahlias, ors Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, or 20 pereget 

8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Phloxes, 

8 Geraniums Zonale, or 8 Dble, or 8 Scented, or 10 Silver 
8 Geraniums Fancy, or 8 V ariegated, or 8 Ivy- -leaved, 

4 Gloxinias, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses [Pearl], 
4 Grape Vines, or 4 Honeysuckles, or 4 Hardy Shrubs, 
8 Heliotropes, or 8 Lantanas, or 8 ’Petunias {double}, 

12 Pansies {new German], or 8 Salvias, or 8 Primulas, 

12 Roses [Tea monthly], or 12 Hardy Hyb., or 12 Climb’g, 
12 Basket Plants, or 8 Daisies, or 6 har. Climbing Plants, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 

18 Verbenas, or 12 Blotched Petunias, or 6 Cannas 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of V eaetable’ Seeds, 


or by EXPRESS, buyer to pay —_ 
Any 3 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 
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garden—for $25, to which » “ Gardening for 
Pleasure " und Catalogue [value $1.75] will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


FLOWERS: 


arieti 
All Strong Plants, each labeled, delivered safely farietigs 
Largest assortment. Low prices. In Seana 25 
years. Guarantee satisfaction, Stock comprises all desir. 
able varteties, Only mature plants sent. OurnewIIlus' 
and-Book. sent free, contains nam: .- See - 
Ca ee tions for 
Plants elsewhere before rod me our cal 
JAND-BOOK 5: Buccs lover of flowers should have it. 
as apese of cheap plants should have 
it. Eve ren and choice plants shold, send f 
our Hand. Book, ES, 8 BROTHER OMAS 
CuEerry Hint sateen Cheten 





VER 
200 


RS} 





ARNATION 


NATION | 


Coretta Rose, F 


Alliabel 


33 tte, 
Be er and Yellow, 


By mail: iors os foe Se. 


MILY OF THE VALLEY 
will mail 3 flowering pips for15 
Mlustrated Catalogue, givin: practical 
information we i Rowers, ree. 
CHAS.T. »Avoi Chester Co.,Pa 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
2 A GREEN-HOUSE AT YOUR DOORG 


We will send Sree by mail, and guarantee their ch 
erie tn Good Conditto ON, our —_- ra 


For your c SAP ad f varieti 80-) Cat 
oice of varie es, see Our ‘e Uata 

le ue,freetoall. Wealsoofferan immense stock 
uit and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Small Fruits, 

* Shrubs, etc, Catalogue with Colored a ty 

} 19 Hardy Flowering S -6 801 

1 raat = uses 3 
‘ Raspberry Plants........ 
airawherry Plants....... 


Grape 
Sweet Ghestnit or 50 C 


at frees... 
2 Greenhouse. TOO 4 4 
i STORRS, HARRISON & CO. Paincoviile Ohio 
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We offer for Spring of 1879, the largest and most complete 


c .8.0 
Fruit ‘Trees, Grape-Vines, Strawberries, em- 
racing all the new and valuable varieties. 2 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous and ever- 
ey —all the finest sorts. 
pe res ae Jouse Plants, including best novel- 
ties Descriptive and Illustrated priced Cutalogue — 
repaid to customers, free, to others, on receipt 0 
stamps as follows: A 3 
> with colored plate (new edition), 15 cts.; 
No: 1319 ‘cts’ No. 2, Ornathental Trees, etc., with plate, 
$ cts.; plain, 15 cts. No.3, Greenhouse, Free. No. 4, 
WwW olesale, Free, and No. 5. Catalogue of Roses with col- 
ored plate, 10 cts.; plain, Free, Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 





p_____} 
Apple and Cherry Trees. 


3. Also, a general assortment of 
cEee REENS at very reasonable prices. Address 
HORGE. ACHELIS, West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 





,000 Fruit, 
250,000 Evergreens. 
500,000 Greenhouse, 
peaiins, rian &o 
Free. 224 Year 400 Acres. reenhouses. 
Jour Catalogues RRS, HARRISON & 00.,Paimasvuss, OL: 





RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES.—Small 
Fruits, Shrubs, Bulbs, &c. Our new Descriptive Priced 
Catalogue now ready and mailed free on application. It 
contains valuable information for tree planters. 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


HALF A MILLION OF PEACH TREES, 


200,000 snitable to send by mail or express long distances. 
Also 300,000 No. 1 Apple Trees, 150,000 suitable to send by 
mail. Prices to suit the times. 60-page Catalogue gratis, 
showing how and what to plant_ RANDOLPH ETERS, 

Great Northern & Southern Nurseries, Wilmington, Del. 


GERANIUMS 


or Bedding and Market. Best Kinds Only. 
JEW ZONALS,—Ethel Beale, New Life, Brida 
Bouquet, White Wonderful, and Magnificent, 
$5.00 per dpz. 

UBLE ZONALS.—3®0 sorts, $2.00 per doz., 
$12.50 per 100. 
INGLE ZONALS,—150 sorts, $1.50 per doz., 

$10.00 per 100. 

ROSES.—Madame Welch—Tea. 

— * Mabel Morrison—H. P. 

Queen of Beaders—Bourbon. 
$1.00 EACH. 


















SES,—Cornelia Cook, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardin, Perle de Lyon, 
Douglass, and La Sulphide, 80 cents each, 

OLEUS,—All best varieties $1 per doz., $6 per 1004 

ERBEN AS8,—50 best varieties, $3.00 per 100J 

Rooted cuttings, $1.0) per 100. $9 per 1,000! 


“BELLEVUE NURSERY €0., 


P. O. Box 655. Paterson, N, J. 


Patent Water-Proof Paper 
Fruit Packages, Baskets and Boxes. 


The best and cheapest articles 
Cg \ in which to carry Fruit yet dis- 
! 2 covered. For full particulars and 

7 prices send to 


UNION BAG & PAPER (0., 
(Sole Owners,) 
53 & 55 Michigan Av., 
Chicago, Ill. 
C3" We will sell the right to man- 
ufacture under our Patents at 
very reasonable rates. 


Bees Require Sweet 


Flowers from July to Sept. Clethra Alnifolia blooms 
late, has the sweetest of White Flowers. It is entirely 
hardy, grows where corn will; described and illustrated in 
circular, sent free by mail. Also the wy Cata- 
logue, 50 varieties Evergreens 1 to 6 ft., Scotch Larch, White 
Ash, Cuthbert Reapberrys are and Small Fruits. etc. 
Address JACOB W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 


Nymphea Flava 


(Lutern)—Beautiful Yel- 
low Water-Lily. By mail, 
carefully packed, for 50c. 
= -. or3 nF, $1.00. Pr 

= = scr ec le 
ARNOLD PUETZ, Florist, P.O. box 677, J acksouville, Fla. 


xtra Peach and otner iruit trees; Crescent Seedlin 
Strawberry Plants Pure $8 per M. Millions of sma 
Fruits and Trees. Price List free. Address J. PERKINS, 


Moorestown, N. J. 


*AdS10f MON “WOSIOICT 


Bellevue Nursery Company, 































EW AND RARE PLANTS CHEAP. SEND 
stamp for Illustrated Catalogue to 
~ W. A. HARKETT, Dubuque, lowa. 





NYDERS $8 to $15 per M. Great American, 30 cts. per 


doz., post-paid, other kinds lower. Lists free to all. 
STEE 





LE BROS., La Porte, Ind. 
Delivered TUBEROSES 
ROSES by Mail. Large and Sound, 8 for 50c. 
8 French Roses $1. Send for Catalogue. H. 8. RUPP 
Cumberiand Nurseries: Shiremanstown, Pa. 





Stockbridge Manurés 


Originated by Prof. Stockbridge, Professor of Agriculture in the Mass. Agricultural College. 


A special manure.is made for each FARM and GARDEN CROP, containing the Plant-F'ood which each par- 
ticular Plant requires. These manures were used on more than 25,000 acres in 1878, and with Great Satisfaction. 


Now is the time to make up your order for the STOCK- 
BRIDGE MANURES for ali crops, and to. 


TOP DRES 


Your Winter Grain Fields, Grass Lands, and Pastures. The Stockbridge sogied as a top-dressing poring this month and a 

art of next, on Winter Grain, will give most excellent results. Winter Grain which has suffered from the winter will also 
ye greatly benefited, For top-dressing Grass, the Stockbridge has given universal satisfaction, producing from two to three 
tons to the acre. Kemember it is free from weed seeds, and you can haul, at one two-horse load, enough to go Over six or 
seven acres. It may be applied from now till early May, but those who used it early last season were enabled tocuta 
heavy crop in early June, and also obtained a good second crop before the August drouth set in. 


PLANT CORN AND POTATOES on the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES, °24, 


on land that would otherwise be idle, Save weeds, save labor, and increase crcps, 


USE BOWKER’S PHOSPHATE 


It will pay, Send for new pamphlet and price list, mailed free. 
Bow BRER FERTILIZER CcoO., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, and ROCHESTER, 





ms make 
ple crops 


to forward your crops and give them 8 
vigorous start and carry to maturity. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


‘or the last ten years under the supervision of'a Professor ef Ch try, 

ose whole time is given to our business. All raw material, as well as finis! pre: 
ducts, are carefully analyzeil ; under no other system can a relia He fertilizer be made. Each 
package bears a correct analysis of its contents of plant-food, which analysis we guare 
antee to be true in every particular! A long experience, complete works, and large 
business, enable us to buy raw materials and manufacture our goods, to the best advantage, so 
hat we sell the best quality of goods at the lowest possible ce! Our. * Plow” 
fertilizer is a “ complete manure,” containing every element requ’ » und in proper pro- 
portion, to produce any crop, and is especially noted for its superior mechanical con« 
dition, very dry, and finely pulverized, in perfect condition tor broadcasting or drilling. 
Analyzes 2%@3% per cent Ammonia, 8@9 per cent Available Phosphoric Acic 


i 3 cen 
Potash. Price, $40 per ton. Delivered on cars or vessel, in New York, Phi f Wilming: 
When ordered in lots of one ton and over, @ Tnscknt of five 


ton, Del., or Baltimore, Nett Cash. 
& CO., 


per cent will be allowed from this price. 
Wilmington, Del, 


WALTON, WHANN 


28 South Wharves, Phila.; 16 Bowley’s Wharf, Baltimore; 40 S. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga.; 































WILMINGTON, DEL. | 
| ety: STORES: © 

20s Oe, 
h tctom yams ace 
UPs pour Hy at aton.8:% U, 
































THE GREAT LAND 
ER. The cheapest 
and best, ause pure, nat- 
ural ground bone. Thousands 
of recommendations by those 
who have tested its merits. All 
questions as to use answered free, 
Sold in any quant . Address 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER Co, 
SALEM, OHIO. 


CHAPMAN & VAN. WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 





Genuine Peruvian Guano, No. 1 and Lebos brands, pure 
Ground Bone, Poudrette, and Super-Phosphate of Lime. 
Merchants and Farmers supplied at the very lowest price. 
Send for 1839 Pamphlet. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 60 Courtlandt St., New York. 


BONE DUST. 


ae 
sThe Tried and Never 
| L 


ailing La 
| tilizer forall crops, N 
experiment necessary. It 













has proved its value by EXCLUSIVELY, 
years of actual use all over 

the world. We can supply {70 Front Street, 
the best Bone Dust made. New York. 


Bone for Chickens a special- 
y: Send for circular. 

.H. MORGAN &CO., 
Toledo, O. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


(17 sizes—from 1 Man to 45 
Horse Power.) 


$3,500,000 worRTH NOW 
IN USE. 





















MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly containing all the 
Boil elements found in cogh ero . Prof, W. O. Atwater, of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Station, analyzed six of our 
oes he ey ae — stm | in every case, as we amp 

eed, that they contained a larger percen' 
plant-food p Penn than we claimed the fsbets 
placed on each package. Send for circulars. Address 
Matfield Fertilizer Co 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


The Superior excellence of this Guano has been so suc- 
cessfully demonstrated during the past ten years in the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, on cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cane 
and garden vegetables—the Company’s sales have exceeded 
the enormous aggregate of tons in a@ le season— 
that it is now 0: for sale with entire confidence as to its 
merits. No fertilizer ever introduced in country, has 
undergone severer tests, or come oat of them with its char- 
acter as a first-class, reliable fertilizer more eset on dy 
tablished. In consequence of the satisfactory results of 
these — complete tests, this Guano has acquired a reputa- 
tion equal to that formerly enjoyed _by Peruvian Guano. It 
isrichin Bone Ph 











The only wind-mill awarded 
TWO MEDALS and 
TWO DIPLOMAS 


at the International Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1876, And 
the only Mill recognized in the 
distribution of Medals at L’ Ex- 
position Universelle,Paris,1878, 
This mill is constructed on 
scientific principles, and guar- 
anteed to do good 
work in any kind of 
wind, It is also 
guaranteed to be 
well made of good 
material; to be per- 
fectly self-regulat- 
ing; to possessmore Baa 
power; to be more 





reliable in all kinds ; . : e, finely ground (a 
of winds, than any other mill made, and farther than this,it | jartee proportion of which Bieunediately pam Ay A ee 
is Guaranteed Ni TOB rs rw tg WN. nia, and, otash, bestdes ot rin nts abe able as 
ant-food. Manufactured at the Com "8 Wi 
send for CATALOGUE ° AA? ana Price List. | Lott, Muss, and Charleston, 8. C., under the supervision of 
competent chemists. 





U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL. 


Pacific Guano Co., Boston, Mass, 
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Winchester Repeating Fire A 





‘6 “a. yw 
A 


Round 
Carine iiss sé cscses ey 


“ “ “ 


LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





rms, 





Model 66. Model 73. Model "6, 
cape abe ese eee 6823.00 $27.00 $35.00 
o- soeeenea -- 23,00 27.00 85.00 
oo bas seweDENTI SS 22.00 25.00 32.00 
ey ree 2 1S he 20.00 24.00 27.00 


1" EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, 23 


SEND FOR 





ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 





Agent for the Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
LY NA IT ELEPHO 


pecial Offer. COILED METALIC TELEPHONE 


MAYNARD | ARM. 












CREEDMOOR, 


MID-RANGE AND HUNTING RIFLES. 
THE MAYNARD ARMS 


Are the most perfect in workmanship as well as accuracy of 
any make in the world, particular attention being paid to the 
fine shooting, as well as the mechanical qualities of the 
arms. For full particulars and price list address 
MASSACHUSETTS ARMS CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 





Sportsman’s Library 


OF STANDARD BOOKS, 
Containing Brief Descriptions of a large 
number of most interesting and valua- 
ble Books upon Out-door Sports and 
Amusements, and Illustrated with 
a great number of Spirited En- 
gravings of Game Birds, Fish, 


Horses, etc., many of them 
Drawn from Life. 


Should be in the hands of every sportsman ; every one wish- 
tng to acquire the art of Shooting, or to obtain information 
re ding Game Birds, Fish, Horses, Guns, and Equipments. 
—Hon. N. P. Stanton, President National Rifle Association. 

Ahandsome compilation, the demand for which is grati- 
fying evidence of an increase of interest in manly pastimes. 
—Col. Wm. C. Church, Editor Army and Navy Journal. 

A aw compendium. Contains all the best and reli- 
able books on these interesting topics, also characteristics of 
birds, fishes, dogs, etc. Natural history also finds its place. 
—Forest and Stream. 

A welcome and much needed ae, telling where to 
find good text books upon this or that sport.—Geo. S. 
Schermerhorn, Jr., Secretary National Rifle Association. 
interesting compilation—meets a want that has 
been felt—as sportsmen and others can find enumerated and 
described in it the various books they may require.—Spirit 
of the Times. 

All interested in aperting matters will be gratified by this 
publication.—Maj. Henry Fulton, Captain American Team. 








Send two three-cent Postage Stamps 
for a Sample Copy. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





by changes in the weather. 


which is @3, for the @4. instruments. 


S| only, simply to in 
eretail price. An 
sold during the last three months nearly 100@ of these 
parts of the country. We guarantee all instruments sold, 
money and cy Aap charges. 
age 2c. Name t! 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t2- For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect. Skirt-Supporting 
‘4 Corset made. For sale by all 
‘| | leading dealers. Manufactured 
ai. by FOY & HARMON, 
/ New Haven, Conn. 








| TILTON’S NEEDLE-WORK SERIES. 


ass Embroidery ond Plain Needle-work. Send for circu- 
lar to \o 


1 W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 









Beautiful, : Swift, 
Durable, — ef Simple, 
Strong, —.% HOME Aru Light, 


Silent. VASES 








> ae Easy. 
bh — . 
NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 

The great popularity of this machine has induced 
dealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
and other features belonging exclusively tous. Examine 
and judge for yourself before purchasing. 

Every genuine needle is thus stamped. Buy 
Pat. Mar, 19, 1861. noother, Needles, &c,, sent by mail, 

Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


Real Good White Shirts 


] FOR 50 CENTS EACH. 





“Prom the Work-room to the Wearer.” 


Two, or more, perfect fitting, open back, 
Shield-siiaped linen bosom, French yoke 
shirts. all ready to wash and wear, mailed 
post-paid. for 50 centseach. One-sample- 
shirt for 60 cents. Send size of collar worn 
and full address to ' 


NEWARK SHIRT COMPANY, 








245 Broapway, New Yorx. 


is the finest in the world, and the only complete 

priced instrument; with Spring CallAttachment, mal 

machinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unaffectedZ 

We will send to one address one sample set, 

comprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators 
d S00 feet heavy wire,at 25 per cent. discountfrom regularrat 


Ask any Commercial Agency, and you will 
paper when you write. Ment, Woodman <& Co,, 











104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N.J. 









% 
y. 






satisfactory low 


yf 
e by practical 


ate 
This offer is made for a limited time} 


uce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well] 

h the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain; 
person ofordinary intelligence can "ae them up by following directions sent with each pa 
nstruments, and have hundsr 
For any Telephone that failsto work, we will refund the 


Ww 


. We have 
sof testimonials from all 





find_we are good for all we agree to do. Pos 


te 
«, Boston, Mass 





Congress St. 


An Excellent Watch. 
Stem-Winder and Stem-Setter, 





Wehaveso many inquiries from readers who wish to obtain 
a really good, reliable Time-keeper, but do not feel‘able te 
pay but a small price for one answering these requirements, 
that we have arranged to supply them. The watch has 
been thoroughly tested by several in our own office with 
most satisfactory results. It is a Stem-Winder and Stem- + 
Setter, no key therefore being required for winding or mov- 
ing the hands. The case is strong and neat-looking, heavily 
plated with nickel, which is not easily distinguished from 
silver, the face is protected by strong flat erystal, with 
beveled edges, and the dial is clear, ‘The satisfactoty record 
of these watches as time-keepers, proves their works to be 
well and carefully made. They are worth more for real 
service and reliability than many watches sold at several 
times the price at which these are offered, and to any one 
wanting a good watch for comparatively little money, can 
not fail to give satisfaction. 


Price $10. Expressage paid by Receiver, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BroaDway, New Yorx. 
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FAVORITE 
“SAQNIUS AWIWS 


FARMERS’ 






PRICE, | $3. .00. 
FOR MOWERS AND REAPERS 


The only practical Sharpener in the market. Even bevels 
and perfect putting edges insured. Saves three-fourths of 
the e and labor of grinding, and reduces wear and tear 
upop the Mowing Machine. neal one person required to 

operate | it. It has received the highest award of the New 

land and other Bo icultural Societies wherever ex- 

England and is bee Py pe gen of peinent farmers. 

as responsible een the 
gale in every town. Send Stor Siteuiee and A, 

woop ANUFACTURING CO., 
12 Ant Street, Worcester, seein 















and Corn Shellers. 
Every farmer should have them. 
Over 20,000 in Use: 


Every wiachine is guaranteed to 
give wees. or no pay. Price of 
es 23 shellers, $5. Send for de- 
E ve circulars and terms to agents. 
Terentia TTVINGSTON & CO,, Iron Founders, 
s Pittsburg, Pa. 








Garduer’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of erier, Cram 
ling Fork, Pulleys, 

fooks. For unloadin Haye 
Grain, Beans, Corn Stalks, 
loose or in bundles, etc. Can 
be used in any barn. Also, 
> Improved Stacking Appara- 
ORK READY-TO tus. Send for Cheater and 
ADJUST HAY get valuable information. 

E. V. R. Gardner & Co., 
Johnson’s, Orange Co., N. ¥ 


The’ Anti-Friction Hay Carrier, 


elevates perpendicularly, _— conveys horizont- 





We manufacture the old a relia 
—the well § ge stron 
lai yheel 


sna, S hott us a 

= may-talk but refer to 

the 01 Offic otal Centennial ag Also the 
— ‘eed Grinder, 

vinger's late rovements), 

d by 10 and 12 ft, 2 oer 

e Wind ils novel and perfect Mill 
i kinds of st 


— for stock 
aa orse hse, Agent wanted every- 
where. Branch factory at Greencastle, Pa. 


to e 
Send for catalogue orere Sia eae ee ° 








IRON SCREW WIND POWER, 
‘ With Corrugated Iron Fans. 





P FARM GRIST MILLS | 





The only Wind-mill using « propeller- 
shaped wheel, by means of which the 
sail ay * its proportion of work at every 
post. Has an open center, is Wageiess, 
itorm-proof, and Self-governing.. The 
Motion ie wD. SrEapy, the Speed 
being Gov: ly Ooty: ver rod, and-the 
mill DOES OLE TOP OR R UN oat 
FASTE ATTER WHA HE 
GALE Is, yi Ry for \ epematac for hall 
particulars. Address 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ll 


MYERS’ Improved Wind-Mill. 


panne. Ge durable, et —s Per- 
ee regula d_ the onl 
Ri ‘that ma) 3 on on the derric 

in Titheet balance, in gear and out of 

goer. y. isa solid’ Wheel-Mill, and is 
ted to be well made and to 

quand the most violent ——. Every 








Send for Circular and a rice ice-List. 
Silver & Deming, Mfg. Co., 
Salem, Ohi?. 


10 FEET BANNER WIND MILL. $75 


PR Fak, Bkio. 


THE BEST CORN 
SHELLER MADE. 


Adjustable for all sizes of corn. 
Buy the Peerless Sheller. 
The easiest operated, and most 
perfect working. Shells 60 Bush. 
Ears per hour. Separates corn 
from cobs and chaff, is turned and 
fed by one person. Address 


A, P, DICKEY, 
Racine, Wis. 




















ally any = red distance. Many Th In 
se.‘ The cheapest, gest, most ient, 


THE NOYES GRAPPLE FORK handles 
fine, coarse, or loose hay; is cheaper than a 
harpoon, ey 2 to handle, strong, ggg and 
guaranteed the best Horse Fork made. 

Send for sheet containing 23 ENGRAVINGS AND 
Drawines—designs for tracking and arranging 
barns, bill of lumber, and full mats for mak- 
ing Field Stacking Frame, etc., 

U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Con’ Batavia, Il 


- HARRISON’S MILLS, 
NEWLY IMPROVED. 


New Standard Flouring Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mill. 

Jom pe pobin — Mill. 2 to 
12 bus. i. pee ; Capacity of 
Light. 20-inch Mili, 6 to 40 bus. 


Pee our. —— 
holesome Bread, Fine 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 
Work. and Econoraical Mill- 
ing Fully Established. For 
illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing the Harrison System, 
2 Address Estate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


~ LittreGiantTiveMite 
' BEATS THE WORLD 
y FOR STRENGTH, DURABILITY, 
SEND FOR Ss aocall 
-BAYLIES VAUGHAN Co 


RICHMOND, IND, 





















» 
D, AND 





CHALLENGE FEED MILLS, 


Grinds three times as fast as any other 
mills. Always successful. Over 500 First 

. Preminms and Medals. Over 15,000in use. 
» The he not clog or heat; rinds 60 bushels 
er hour. All successful Iron Feed Mills 
NFRINGING OUR PATENTS. Beware: 
Buy none but the best. Remember the 
Courts have sustained our Patents. Also 
od. best Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Horse 
wer Wood Saws, Fanning Mills, and 
CHALLENGE MILL CO., Batavia, Til. 





Pumps, Address 





Nichols, Shepard & Co., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
Makers of the Original and only Genuine “* Vibrator” 
Threshers, Mounted Horse Powers, Steam 
Thresher Engines and Steam Outfits com-= 
plete. Illustrated Circulars sent free. 





f O'Hara's Dollar 
WHAT AGENTS. SAY o ‘ < tow 1 it ae 
ar "4 i?" Ghelied’ i ‘bus. per pty 
for 60c. W.ATLEE BuRPEE & Oo.,221 Chan Se Phi 


Frederick’s Pat. Equalizer. 









COCA AAG) 


A perfect double tree, a perfect trig le tree, two 
and three horse stretcher. Costs less thane © iron the 
common double tree. Can’t get a farmer to do Ny ant one. 
Weighs only 20lbs. Can be attached to an ing wi with 4 
without a tongue, Ask your agricultural dealer about it, or 
send 8 cent stamp for testimonial. 

UNGER & CO., 
Manufactu rers, indianapolis, Ind. 


J. LLOYD HAICH, 


Manufacturer of 


Steel and Iron Wire, and Wire Rope 


Of Every Description. 
Galvanized Wire Dotpentine, Fence and Vineyard 
Wire, and Fence § ge 
Price Lists with ful particulars on application. 


Offices No. 8! John Stam New York City. 
P.O. BOX 2 


Se 
SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award Medal of Honor 











at the 


Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for Durability and 
Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from-us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 
have none, 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of RAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


spices: & MELICK co., 
LBANY, N. ¥.. 














APPLE GRATER. 





This Grater is first-class in respect; hasiron cylind 
iron frame, steel knives, Stn! Say mt concaves, and is not ae 
passed for quantity or quality of work. 

PRICE REDUCED TO $40. 


For catalogue of cider mecbiesty and other information 
valuable to cider-makers, address 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO,, 
—— N. ¥. 


BRagan’'s Cider Presses 
Cornet 25 bar- 
Tels oot Gut 

com- 















(A LAL TTT 
Heo *S ZATENY ADJ Wt HARROW.- 
gogo _o lete har- 


rows shippe toa oan address a2 ane on 
cummnmnsiidiideldiicin. aie eae 


STHAM ENGINES, . 
A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa, = 


Cheapest and best for 
poses—simple, strong, nakans 
rable. Also Traction En- 
gines for common someales 


Saw, GRIST AND RICE 










AND MACHINERY gener- je7me 
ally. In a fae din = 


answer = ‘ 
Vertical Eingines, with or without = 
wheels, very conveni- g 
ent, cee _ G 
complete in ev: - 
tail, best and Ny 






& 
The: Farquhar Separator 






and 
use. Wastesno' 


—a for Sy yg eee Catalogue, 
fom ~F es I B. Farquhar, York, Pa." 


Thresher and Engine for $725. 


pre able Engi Shaker 6735, Tulse and the she, Groen cfu 


est outfit of its class ever offered We Saeaat it to th: 
o eupiive cite 30 A. 50 bushels wheat per hour, Send for de- 
ive circ’ 


LYMYER "MANUFACTURING C0., Cincinnati, 0. 
team Engines, Sugar Machinery, Bella. 





FELT CARPETINGS % to 45 cts. per yard. FEL'P 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster. -FPEL‘I" 


ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample. - 


address C, J, FAY, Camden, N. Jersey. 
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ADAMANT 'WS are the only plows made that 
Sa all the + PLO Bberpent ne Sie akat plow Centra! Draft, 


Slip Shares. We make th 
all sizes, Shoth wood ant he tee - e theni 


They are more profitable for a > fariner to use than either 
steel sci a fwro-hor n. ba J will Seaver —_ mest 
Mississippi a two- wed ak “pL e' ons * ad or $16, 


an sv 4 York, 


The Gale Chilled Plow 


isthe best plowin the world 
and was awarded the Gold 
Medal at Paris Exposi- 
tion, 187 Other Plows 
e Compenne. For circulars, 
apply to 


Gale Manufacturing Co. Albion, Michigan, 


YRACUSE 
CHILLED = 


Sample Plows delivered free of 
m& Ye freight on receipt of price. 

















THE 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW 60. 


enlarged the capacity of their works three-fold, in | 


—~~F to supply the demand for the year 1879. 
THEY MAKE THE 
BEST CHILLED PLOW 
THE WORLD — EVER SEEN. 


iz 18 aeaTEs OF DRAF 
IS MORE PERFECT IN SHAPE, 


It IS MORE DUR 
IT CLEANS IN EVERY SOIL WHERE OTHER PLOWS 
NO PLOW SO WELL PREPARES THE SOIL FOR A 


THE PECULIAR WAY IT PULVERIZES THE SOIL IS 
ONE OF ITS GREAT EXCELLENCIES OVER ANY 
aa PLOW. 

IT IS MADE IN in ft Giri cs eae, 
TWO-HORSE, OR THREE-HORSE 


Every Plow is Guaranteed under the 
Seal of the Company. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The wena of the Syracuse Chilled Plow has induced 
unprincipled manufacturers to -_ off on the farmers 
plows that they eal chilled, whic e, e, in fact, nothing but 
~oemnen plows, with the word “ chilled * painted or branded 
ere 
The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been made but 
two years and a half, and in that time 


NEARLY 35,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
No eoent yd style of aw ever sold over Six Thousand 
ag ce: HVERY FARMER THAT HAS TRIED ONE. 
ADDRESS 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE WESTINCHOUSE 


Threshing: Machines, sa “esa 
and Horse Powers. 


Improvements in Threshers render them the 
most complete and effective machines in the 
tngine and Boiler of novel design. 
Light, Economical, and Powerful. Boiler Shell 
upright; tubes horizonti ul; safe asregards sparks. 

orse-Powers of both Lever and End- 








market. 


w less Chain styles, all sizes. 





CIRCULARS. G. WESTINGHOUSE 
& CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





SEND FOR 











1,000,000 


FARMERS WANTED 


To try the Celebrated 


Dexter Spring. 


The EASIEST, CHEAPEST and MOST DURA- 
BLE CARRIAGE SPRING IN USE. 

If there is no agent or dealer in your neighborhood, we 
will send complete set of Springs to you direct, at a very low 
price for cash. Every a full warranted to be as re- 
presented. Full particulars, Circulars, &c., furnished free. 

Address DEXTER SPRING CO., Hulton, Pa, 


erie oe G NEW! 
ULLIAM’S PATENT 


BOLSTER SPRINGS for FARM WAGONS. 


This new and yalu- 
able device is suited to 
wagons of any size— 
made of the best steel 
and warranted—are at- 
tached by four bolts 
through the bed—can 
be put on by any per- 
son. They remain on 
the wagon for all uses. 
and work equally well 
ee with empty 
or load ed wagon. 
There is no use for a 
spring seat--they make 
a comiortable spring 
wagon out of a farm 
wagon—and save wr in wear and tear. We Want 
Agents Everywher 
SEMPLE & BIRGE M’F’G CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
S.L. ALLEN & Co., 229 Market St., Phila., General Agents. 














wee oy uni —~y for ease of team, the Horse-Power runs, as shown 
: the eqns with more than one-third less friction than any 
other. The only machine awarded a 


on both Horse-Power —s Tirecher and Cleaner, at the Centennial 
Exhibition, as shown by Official Baws which are “ For special 
features in the Power to seeure Straw shat 4 minimum fric- 
tion. For the ingenious form of tte 8t jhakers, which insure 
the proper acitation to jo ont trom the straw.” For 
Catalogue, Price-List, | all report of 

MINARD HARDER, ofeial Schoharie Co., N.Y. 








Union Railway Horse Power. 
AND PREMIUM 
THRESHER. 


This very superior power 
prodaces much more power 


LESS ELEVATION 
than = railway powers. 
Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
— 2,101 Germantown Ave., 
sree philadelphia, Pa. 








This Plow contains the 
gNEONTA CLIPPE, most remarkable improve- 
*  Mments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting Handles, 
which enables the operator te 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. Light to draw, firm, 
strong, and durable. Con- 
structed of _atent Hard Metal 
which is as a and will 
. scour equal to steel. We also 
= a ra be of charcoal iron. at a 
= THE BELCHER 


& TAYLOR AGL TOOL co® etitoopes Falls, Mass. 


Brick and Tile Machines, 


A great variety, adapted to the wants of all, or made to 
order with special reference to location and clay. 
be may rac} ves of creak coumoction of kilns, or samples 
-of clay tes or circulars address 
4 J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, 0. 














| 9. —LEVEL TREAD 
HORSE POWERS. 
Awarded a MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HONOR, at the 
HELNEICS GP sition. 


ROVED 
Level “Tread 
Power and Speed Regulator. 





Heebner’s improved Threshing Machines. Send for Illus- 
trated vireuls ars to 
EEBNER & SONS, Lanedale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


‘Railway Horse | 
| tencents per line. Address, FERR=s PUBLISH) 








La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & ‘Soothing 
DISC HARROW. 


Light, Simple, 





‘O1qIxoLT 7 ofquing © 


Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pule 
verize and cover seed better in one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, pad for the United States,except New England, 
VERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass., 
Manatadvanne for the New England States. 


Montgomery's Improved ‘Rockaway Fal 


R22 First Premiums. Silver Medals, 
Gold Medal at Md. Institese in 1878, 
and 15 First Premiums at other Fairs. 

No good Farmer can 
afford to be without one 
of these Fans! This 
universally known Fan 
has been victorious in 
every contest, and has 
the approval of thon- 
sands of Farmers_all 
over this country. It ia 
the best and cheapest 
Fan made for the farmer 
and planter. It is the 
only Fan that will ef- 
Seteaie take out of wheat the great Virginia trouble 
“Partridge Pea.” Prices reduced. Send for circulars and 
price lists to the als . 

MOORE & CO. 
Ss. Gal <3 St., Baltimore, Ma. 
by ren and De: ale HM 37) Standard Goods, Gen'l A aN 
for Cornell Shellers, Big Giant Corn and 
Mills, Studebaker Wagons, &e. 


DAY’S IMPROVED $60 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Simplest _s and Best. Hatches_and Rears the 
est Chicks. Best possible Indorsements, 
Address for Circulars, &c., 
DAY BROS. & CO., 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 














The CENTENNIAL IRON-CLAD is the 


INCUBATOR 


for the Farmer, Fancier and Poultry Breeder, because it is 
simple, easily understood, and managed ; ; needs little care: 
is perfectly self-regulating, and hatches from &§ to 9 
eons = ~ eggs Send bai stamy for iTustrated Cire 

and s where you saw this, ° 

P. O. Box 23 y We 


Send to GEO. W. SIMMONS, 


Ma nufectarer Bel Dealer in all kinds of B 
KEEPER’ LIES, Newark, Delaware, 
Price-List of Bee Hives, Extractors, Veils, Queens, &c., ke. 


THE POULTRY sagtabelanp £8 Randeoniely 


lustrated monthly, devoted to omiry, 3 8, Dogs 

bits,and other pets. Every specialty reatea prectionliy ond 
scientifically, J.F. FERRIS, Editor, aided by a score of the 
best writers in the country. 82 large quarto , printed 
on beautiful tinted book paper. Subscription only One Dol- 
lar per year ! Sample copies, twelve cents. Advertis! Na 











Cco., Albany, N. Y. 





Patent Concave Ox-Shoes, 


. The only forged ox-shoe made 
\\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 

best and cheapest. 

GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


BIG PAY.—With aan onan. What costs 4 cts, 
sells ohn, for Catalogne free. 
8S. M. SPENC 112 a ssnthgton St., SHoston, Mass. 











aoa aft. oe... __ 





















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








Work contains an account of the 
thotueneata day, inclading the {Me IMPROVED 8 


Rules for the Specific Mating, Breeding, Care and sens EAE of the Same. 


thout it. 
Bory en TATEC UR. Far ‘armers cannot fall to profit by it, and by 
_ following its directions can breed and rear PLYMOUTH ROCKS successfully. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 
F. H. CORBIN, Newington Junc., Conn. 


reeder 
mite eRe BOOK for the AMATEU 


A NEW BOOK ON PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 








and histo’ a} the ePyane Rock Fowls to 
IN, together wi 


The scope of this work renders it an ad- 











THE “‘ PERFECTION” 
MILKING TUBES. 
dexcelallothers. Are all fine metal, smooth 
p+ ge os oa0 made as to stop air from entering "the ba bag, 
the defect in all other tubes. ‘or use in Warted, Cheppen 
Torn and other Sore Teats. “It is particularly — 
ended.” Milks easy, quick, dry, and ean. £5 A mercy 
Cows, and tnoaluabie ed wd Price “=? 
tamp for particu 
ire With sa TOUSEN, 34 Park Row. N. ¥. C. 
Wilcox Patent Cow Fetter. 
reventative from kicking while milking. Also 
Eh re switching the tail. mt cow owner should have 
one, a8 as it isthe very best. Price $3.00 delivered. Sent b 
.0.D. If not satisfactory return, and money 
fe Metunded. Send for circular. 
WILCOX BROTHERS, 37 Elm &t., Hartford, Conn. 
“We have perte = devious ~4 times, and yours is the only 
rfectly effectua 
one proving Per S. GOLD . West Cornwall, Conn., 
oe = ol Conn. Board of Agriculture.” 
en ! 2 ! CK’S 
with combination swivel, warranted i 
to wind up or foul the chain or rope, the 
best ever invented for tethering cows, 
Horses, or other animals in pasture. No 


fences needed, all the waste grass util- 
ized, Send for circular and information 
how to tie and what to tie with. Address 


EUGENE ROCK, 
Glen Head, Queens Co., N. Y. 


EY RED SWINE. PIGS NOW READY 
to ship. Catatoune free. 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Lewis Lancashire Swine |: 
Have No More Hog Cholera! 


These swine have taken first 
premiums in England and this 
country. White in color, well 
haired, very hardy, health ¥ 
smll ‘waste, easily fattene 
very prolific, large size. Sen 
. for circular. 

W. G. LEWIS, 
Framingham, Mass. 


{3971517 Famous Ohio Improved Chesters 


sold for breeders, in one yout. The dark hog has been 
t demand, but there fsareaction. Asa result, the Tak 
owing open ed of what we are receiving from various 
ae of the country :—“Ohioville, Pa., Jan. 3d, 1879.—Mr. L. 
Silver, Cleveland, 0.—Sir: Send price of ‘Ohio Imp raved 
. I want one or two puairs of pigs this epring. i 
think your breed of swine will take well here now he 
people are tired of black hogs. Yours, R. D. Dawson.” 
Send stamp for price of pigs and fancy rene 
Address — L. B. SILV ER, leveland, O. 


HEAVY - WEIGHT SWINE | 


DS —famous for heaviest weights. 
Eke SE) Ltor The Illustrated Rae Aunaal 
W. ATLEE SSOREES & GO. 8h Chusch St., Philada. 
CHOICE MAGIE or POLAND CHINA 
ale yf phy stock). Pi - to 3 months 
old at reasonaile rates. few choles rs, 6 to 8 mo. 
old, at $5 each. Radress Ww ° WA. &C REED, Orangeville, 


Tramb ull Co., O., U.8S.A., Breeders, Shippers and Exporters 
Of this, the best and most’ profitable Breed af Swine known. 


FARMER’S MAP 
19x26, FREE! 


=o) Gives number Farm Animals each 
State. and howto mark. Address 


BUS © \ Barge heen 
ane MOUND STOCK FARM, 


rter and Breeder '% Hera & tered Jereey 
kshire Swine. G. F. pids, x 


“{HOROUGHERED HORSES 


AT FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM. 
Wishing to reduce "y stock, IT will sell at rednced Wy 


> HUNT REYNOLDS, 


MMM AL NS 
FINE batt ly ft JERSEY BULL 
for sale. Comin if ars. Color, dark-fawn. 
Also 2 Bull Calves months old. Price $60.00 coch} 
all of good pedigree. Address 
J. COBB, Box 178, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Crit AYRSHIRE HEIFERS & HEIFER CALVES, 

with perfect Pedi edlgrees. Prices reasonable. Also Brown 
Ducks and Brown Leghorn 

per d 4 we NDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, N. >t 


Lt Brahma, P. err te sie W. Leghorn, and P. 


























§0-D0-I uicut “BRaHMA 


from my Prize, Thoro three strains, 
EGGS $3 for 13; Pur Buf Cochin, & $9 fo tor $8, 96 for 20; 
securely an eatly 4 POR 22 handsome _ baskets: 
FORT PIERS ie th ees FOWLS always 


f le ; write for what you want. 
say where you saw this. C.W. PIERCK, eae HATCHING. 
4,007 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


OUR CANARIES, 


AND OTHER PET BIRDS, 
How to MATE, KEEP, FEED, and BREED tem. 
By GEO. P. BURNHAM. 
UT THIS MONTH. Elegantly illustrated with 

naravings of all sorts of Caxed Birds—and a i pa eine 
rome Frontispiece of the GrERMaN aoaaan? 

faithfully cohen A chapter on the Disgasz of Pet Birds, 
and how to cure them, concludes this volume. Price only 


t- ae dress 
50 cents, Dost Pale. oe 131, MELROSE, MASS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


one high-class poultry; Light Brahmas, weighing 26 Ibs. 
air at 10 months old; Brown hee orns and Rouen Ducks, 
at selected a mated with care, $1.50 per 13—52 eggs for 
$4.00. Nocirculars. 
JOEL BRUNNER, Zionsville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


KGGS FOR HATCHING. 


oongrang’ Light Bronmeess : also horns,” a Sr yes 
Houdans, an en care- 
fay pect ed in new Soe, One cm y pe stock = 
e Purity an ve) poarenteed. ae 
sr rane & Faiveerv ce joe, 101 Montclair Av.N Av., Newark, N.J. 


£008 Fc BAAN Liege 28 
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EGGS. “Eeas = 


r Hatching. 15 varieties of cteest Fowls and Ducks. 
x is Prices and Best of 8 motto. Send stamp 
for Sprin; 2. ulars, sag justrations of all my 
stock. Address, M. CAREY, Selinsgrove, Penn. 


WILSON R. BALLINTINE, Beottaville. Soarce IRIE Y. 


“ White Leghorn’s Eggs” 


From as fine stock as any in the ome $2.00 dozen. 
Bhall breed from 8 yards coat Seer 
Hat TI, A hat has scored 9. 
k that has 





Took Silver and Bronze at ist at Provi- 
dence, this season. Address, Eugene Be endletons, 


EGGS. Bese es 





outh Roc 
and Brown orns, Golden Penciled H: ekin 
and Rouen Ducks. Eggs from rues ry for for thirteem 
$8.00 for twenty-six. A.S. BEE uth Branch, N.J. 


FOR Era Spfnian P. Rocks, W. 
jeguoras, F.B. ian Lt ‘Brahmas, B.B. 
Send 8c. tor descriptive © cl 

cular. LOUIS AEs IN, Flemington, N. 
outh Rocks, $1.50 per 13; 
bey e: sqtornss 8 ope Hinstrated Chealere tree Ad- 
dress d Tae Box 21, East Orange, N. J. 


ES ae, clrenlarss Clretiarss Frank kin poultry Yards as Cmte). 
Pane Fer 


JES Cochins PES. aes mou: 5 - Ee Brahmas, 

















CHAE FEEDER, crossculior Penn 
MAN, . Geesunatie Penn. 


GAME FOWL, Ramses 


HIGHEST CLASS. 


ight and Dark Brahmas, Partridge, White Cochins, 
wit e and Brown Leghorns, nis. uth Rocks, Hou- 
—. care Sebright, i A Bantams.—Pekin, 
#1 esbury, and Rouen D ock is unsurpassed. 
y locat on is central, and Clesirat’ e te Eastern, Western, 
Sonthern, and Canada customers. My mag pong is 
largest in the world. Prices moderate. Eggs, Se 
per 26. Send for new. nova. vel. practical. and useful circular, 
GE SSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


New England Stock and Poultry Farm. 


Roving had 8 My A oy pone in the breeding o 
Premium Plymouth Roc apy, - thet to be the 
by Bowis in the world for all “ELT 

ot 1.38 per srt ea oo 1 for $8 eatefuly pack 











al 





5. SKIL TON, 428, Reading, Mass. | 








| Pogistered letter. é. Spano Oreos 








Best ii 


f BUCHAN’S: 
Cresylic “Sheep Dip. 


4 BUCHAN’S Z 
by Sveapiie Piss. a 













Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 
ENGL TT ST ALA A ST a TT 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS 


Cc. E. Le HAYWARD, Peterboro’, N. 1: 5 
Importer and Breeder. All kinds of * 


LAND AND WATER FOWLS, 
Is receiving stock fr thy. Among 
kinds late ade intety imported are Leneniee Bont Polish, Mino = 
Pekin Ban Japanese Bantams, Golden Pheasants, Sif aM 
ver Presents; PNeck Pheasants, Albino Pheasan 
Mr. H rd has th ne eet vari f fancy ea : 
+ as ean he _ is wens “premfame thea = 


other Bi Breeder in yo AY in the past pire years 
Hf you are in want of any kind of Poultry, 


Taviotion, for oakete Mee SE Zee ‘Upwards of 200 
AMERICAN 
Cattle Food Co., 


DEALERS IN 


= COTTON SEED OIL, MBAL, 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED, 


Shipments made to all sections of the Country at 
the lowest market rates. 

SEND ADDRESS FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
STATE QUANTITY DESIRED: 


OFFICE, 142 Pearl St., Room 17, N. Y. 
NEW STEEL HORSE SHOE, 









The JOHN D. BILLINGS PAT- 
ENT HORSE SHOE COMPANY 
265 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Incorporated under the General Law 
for inoorperetion of Colleges, 
51, Laws 1870 — Chapter 319, Laws 1848. 


141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


oot! sour course of lectures will commence in 
Orecher Bb. Circular and information can be had on ap- 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


Thoroughbred and Grade Jerseys. 
He een 








months to 4 years of age. 
equalled Ans of the late importations, and m: 
emselv 





commend t selves by their uction. I 

individual wh an animal of me during the 

80 years I have bred this stock. A/Jl animals sold by me are 
in person to 


“THOMAS F FITCH, | 
Hambletonian Horses and 


IVERSIDE FAR Sanaa! 
olds aaa ane for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 
Naa eer 


USE THE redo YR Mark: BEST, 


ANNA TTO. 
L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. City, 
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“GOOLEY CREAMER. — 


Supersedes large and small 
pans for setting milk. 

It requires no milk-room. 
It requires capacity for 
one milking only. 

Impure air, dust, or files, 
can not reach milk set in it. 

It makes more butter, be- 
cause it raises all of the 
cream, and the quantity is 
never lessened by unfavor- 
able weather. 

It makes better butter. It requires less labor. It is cheaper. 

Butter made by this process took the Highest Award 
at the International Dairy Fair—and brings the 
highest prices in all the great markets. 

Send stamp for Dairyman to 


VT. FARM MACHINE .CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


A PERFECT BUTTER-SALTING SCALE. 


Every pound of butter 
salted alike. Salts from 
three-quarters to one anda 
quarter ounces to one 
pound of butter. No Mris- 
TaKES. Will WEIGH ANY 
ARTICLE from \ 0z. to 64 
lbs. No Dairyman or But- 
ter-Maker should be with- 
out one of these SCALES. 
: genrentes to give satisfac- 

tion, $5, send ~ nue 

C. 0. D., or on receipt of price—$5. Sen seer or 
=F Address BUNNI LLL & BRO 


Guilford, ‘Chenango Co. Bs MN. Y. 


Preserves 
= Milk from 
ep°cks and 
lumps of 
dirt and 
“dung, and trom the 
atmosphere of the 
stable, which give aa 
so-cilled ani 
odors. A se:t for the 
milker; holds 14 
can not be steppe rae 
nor kicked over by 
the cow; the milk 
strained before enter- 
$e ing it. If you desire 
purer, more wholesome 
and = fragrant milk, 
cream, and butter. than 














ever before, ond $2.00 for a or get circulars and induce 
the store-keeper to ore vy TRY YT SUPPLY 00 
P. 0. Box 416. DAIK ascee St., rN low’ Vork. 





ors AND CHEESE MAKERS use the Nat- 
Butter Color ; it gives the June color to your 
atter hy winter, is harmless as salt, and adds from 5 to 10 
cents per pound to its market value. Our Cheese Color is 
sold by the gallon, and we guarantec it. _— for Price- 
List. R. 8S. WHITE & CO 
Fort po Re Wis. 


Perfection in Ladders. 
The EMMERT COMBINED 


Step and Extension Ladder, 


It combines all the good points in 
others without any of their defects. It 
is Light, yo Durable, Easily Ad- 
justed and locked in any position or 
place, either as a Step or Extension 

adder. Write for Circulars and Price 
List for the best Churns and Dog 
Powers in the World. 

A new Treatise on Butter-making 










W. P. EMMERT. 
Freeport, Til, 


LAWRENCE & TAYLOR, 
76 Aldersgate Street, London, Ef. if 


EBNGUIAND, 


Consignments of dairy and other agricultural Pro- 
es for sale in the largest and best Market in the 


orld. 
Commission :—For consignments ays iH per cent. 
per cent. 
over $1002 per cent, 
Freight, etc., etc., paid free of charge for interest. 


Money Advanced on ents Without Interest, 
Account sales and cash promptly remitted. 
Bankers, National Provincial Bank of England. 
Telegraph Address—TAYRENCE, LONDON. 


REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, 


FOR ECCS, BUTTER, FRESH OR 
ALTED MEAT, Etc. 


Perfectly bi and preserves the color. Keeps the 
brine clear, free from scum, and brine and meat from sour. 
ing. So salted, it is in taste and flavor much sweeter than 
ordinary, Price 50 ets, t Box. Sent by mail to any ad- 

ress, postage prepaid. Agents wanted. 


C. AM ENDE, Hoboken, N. J. 


ene ene PS 
Another battle on hich prices 
AW War with monopolists ronewed ORG 
= latest Newspaper for full reply sent 
fore buying PIANO or ORGAN, read my latest circu- 
. Bea re celebrated Pianos & Organs, beautiful Instru- 
ments! Challenge comparison! Rivals are jealous of my 
success! Most successful house in America 
Rosewood Pianos, $135, 16stop Church Organs 8115 
tremendonrs bargains now ready. Address AB 
F. Beatty, Washington,N.J,,0.8.A, 





oe “ 
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“GET THE BEST. e- 


The Genuine Blanchard Churn. 


Five Sizes Made for Family Use. They Continue to be the Standard Churns of the 


The Blanchard Cylindrical Factory Churn, 


FOUR SIZES MADE FOR FACTORY USE. 


They are made of perfect stock, and the best workmanship, and are strong, simple, efficient, convenient and durable 


The Blanchard Power Butter- Worker, 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


On receiving the retail price ($20). we will ay one of these Power Butter-Workers to any responsible party, and 


guarantee satisfaction, or the money will be refunded. 


It is a surprise anu delight to see how the hardest part of dairy labor is, by this ingenious machine, made so simple and 


easy that a child fourteen years old can do it all. 


This is the ovdy Butter- Worker made which can be successfully operated with power. It will save its cost every season 


Address the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 


The above goods may be obtained of any dealer in really jirst-class Dairy Implements in the United States, 





CHEESE AND BUTTER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
And Complete MANUFACTURING OUTFITS, 
Furnished by WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, N. Y. 


PRICES LOWER 


THAN EVER. 


Cash Premiume 335. Greater number First Prizes and Diplomas received at the recent International 


malt Fair, N 


ew York, than by any other person or firm, which included Creamery 


Apparatus, « onsisting of 


New Economizer Boiler and Engine—Creamer—( heese Vat to make up the skimmica siik—Hubbeil Gang Presg 


and Hoops—Ciurn—Butter Worker, &c., &« 
Apparatus at the great Cheese and B 












for all dairy districts for the Genuine pe ree Sa LF LAPH AMY 8 SEAMLESS CHEKSK CLO1II. 
—NO WASTE—Saves trouble and time of making up the bandage. 
Circulars and prices furnished freely. 


All correspondence answered promptly. 


c. Also received highest Awards and Cash Prizes for best Lutte , 
utver Fair held at Chicago, Lils. i 


We are sole lo manutetarers of the HUBBELL GANG 


CHEESE PRESS, which took the first prize at these 
, ai oa th only Spee that hae, Bah a4 use the Dame 
ager, all ot hers subject 10 royalty of $4.00 per lic 
TCONOM OILERS-— with wd wit thout En 
since ote To _* and stationary, will make more 
steam from less fuel than any other Horizontal Boilers 


built. Price very low. 


setting milk for cream anu afterward making chees 
vat, received highest award at Intern: "= Dairy | air, 
j Latest Improved 

commended bv the best cheese m: hels in the land, 


New Patent efrigerator Vats, or Creamer, for 








Patent Knife Curd Mill is re- 









We are first hands, with greatly reduced prices also, for 
ennets, Annattoine, Annatto, Bandage, Scale 
ourds, Lig aid Rennet Extract, &e —(cneral Agents 

Ci LEss EXPENSIVE 


Seven sizes, for 13 inch to 16 inch cheese. Samples by mail, 





Self-heating Vats at prices less than ever before. 
TIN Le 








LILLY'S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER § 


is now acknowledged to be the : 
only complete and eflective self F 
feeding machine in the market, g 
mixing the salt and_ imitatin ! 
hand-work to perfection. Sen 
for circular and see the list of 
prominent dairymen now using 
them. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, = | 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most effective, simple 
and convenient yet invent- 
ed. Works 31) Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
= thoroughly working out 
buttermilk ane, ree the 
galt AGENTS WANT- 
ED. >end ey “Circul: ir, 

A. H. REID, 


6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia Pa. 


Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


Capital $200,001.00. Net Sur xyes. $216,645.62. Total assets 
for the peeuaeey =f Apllcy bo vo January i. 1879, » $1,150, - 

nsures only Farm Proper ences st 
- Takes no o busines risks. ~ 



























fire and Ii 


WARRANTED best and cheapest 
A nok Family and Fancy Dyeing. Dresses, 
Ribbons, Ties, Feathers, anything 
oolenel any shade. Any one can use 
¢ Black and Brown are best dyes 










GaRDEN ENGINE _AND — 
EXTINGUISHER. For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, ete. 
Protects Buildings from Fire 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 
feet. Easily carried. No 
Dwelling, Country Home, or 
Factory should he without 
the Foon ne send 
WHITMAN, 








for large Illustrated Circular 
Patentee & a BR Providence, R, IT. 





HYDRO-CARBON LEATHER 
DRESSINC. 


Warranted to soften, preserve, black polish and make 
water proof. For all leather needing any or all of these 
qualities. Ask reliable dealers for it or send to 

A. D. STRONG, Manuf’ct’r, Ashtabula, O, 
J.B. HALL, Western Agent, 
No. 6 Board of Trade Court, Chicago, Ill, 





| 


p A Y=: APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
one ete in FAC- 

TORY or D 
CHEESE “tq SUTTER: MAKERS 

furnished. 


Estimates for outfits sent on application. Correspon- 
dence invited. Circulars sent. 
G. B. WEEK 


Syracuse, Sy. ¥. 


SPAIN’S 
PATENT CHURNS, 
Centennial Medal Awarded. 

In use over 25 years. 
Removable Dasher. 
Made of White Cedar 
with galvanized hoops. 
Send for circular and prices. 
CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






























Extraordinary Offer. 


If you want to get a churn, we will 
send you one to try, and if it gives en- 
tire satisfaction, you can remit us the 

vic e of the chura less the freight; and 

f not, you can return the churn to us, . 
} at our capone. Address 

. & CO., Mannfacturers, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Send for Circular and Price-list, 





Rectangular Churn. 
Price greatly reduced. Cheap- 
est and best in market. Six sizes 
made. Simple, efficient, and ai- 
wuys reliable. No insive fixtures 
to turn or keep clean. 50 per ccnt 
in labor saved. Cream all churned 
alike, butter washed, salted und 
Sreed from buttermilk in the 
churn. Six sizes of the Square 
Box churn made. 
Churns made of the best. ma- 
terial and warranted exactly as 
represented. Circulars free. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wi-. 


SELECT BUTTER 


Dalteg to_private fariie sfirest, rom fhe bs 
OR THPORT, L.. I.. Importer, Or ae an 
Dealer in Ayrshire, Jersey and Guernsey ‘rail 





tle. Mr. Crozier’s stock took the ichest awa 
Show in Og a ve. 

TISTS | nighest away see's, 180 ent. td 
an 
Tajey “Bair, eld in nk Yr Ci Cie nants, 

otek ires, firs o erse 
Gaerneqys Family Cows, Sheep. yas A 
uils, and Heifers, on sale. ‘Aso 

Collie Pups. A Address as above. 


T E. RANSOM, $4 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
jo Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices. 


, 
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EXTRA CHOICE, 
35c. per 
ress ¥ amie oe Paid on 
4 a aot upwaids, Direct from 
the Importer to the Consumer. No 


Mio eT 
CONSUMERS , IMP TING TEA CO., 
New York City. 


Lovee Aireet t, 
WESLMINNESOTA. 
AND 


DAKOTA 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES of 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
* For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R. R, CO., 
At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well ada — to the growth of 
s other grain, vegetables, etc. The climate is unsur- 
) passed for healthfnlness. 
hey are Free from Incumbrance. 
Circulars, Maps, etc., containing full informa- 
tion, sent free. 
CHAS. E, SIM MONS; Land Commissioner, 
Gen’l Offices C. & &.-W. R’y Co., Caicago, ILLS. 
Mention this paper in TREY 


LONG ISLAND FARMS. 


400,000 acres of valuable entporoved Farming Lands, within 
seventy-five miles of New York, on the Long Island Rail- 
Cheap Farms = desirable Homes. For information, 


, ete., addre 
etroulars, i LA eeAn A N. "261 Br oadway, New York. 


NS 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, Tracts trom 30 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with rik ite I lux- 
aries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. — 
New he let and May showing location, fre 
yee 8S . E, SHANAHAN, Atty., Baston, ‘Ma. 


HEAP FARMS 
2 FREE HOME 


IN KANSAS 


arbyerhe art of th tat 000,000 
fow BL ke RS fs Kauses hei Homes 
ead,” address Land Conathdionen Salina, Kansas. 


D FOR SALE. 
880 o asian near Fanent e Rock county Wisconsin. 


Large Brick Mansion, 25 Rooms. 2 commodious ‘tenant 
Houses, Improvements alone very valuable, cost over 
25,000, About 700 acres under cultivation. Finely wooded, 
a watered by ever-living streams and _rivulets, Admir: ‘= 
bly adapted tor Dairy, Stock, or Grain Farming. Within 5 
miles of the flouris hing city of sapenras. Cash price, 
000. A rare opgortaaty for investr 
Address ASBROUCK, “Eilenville, N. F 


Pp, O. Box 4236. 






et 








TEACHERS 


WANTED. 
$50 TO $100, OR $200 PER MONTH. 


During the Spring and Summer. For full particulars, ad- 
dress, J.C. McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(GT TT a ETT DEES MT EL 
WHAT OUR FARMER’S GIRLS OUGHT 
TO KNOW. 

By Dr. MARY J. STUDLEY. 

We hope every girl and young woman in America will 
read it, for the reason that we believe it will tend to make 
them better women and nobler mothers. We know of no 
more suitable zift book for our oe New England 
Journal of Education, ined $1.25 by mail. egy al in- 
dnowmnat to agents. 1,000 agents wanted. Addre 

{. L. HOLBROOK. | e & 15 Laight St., New 7 York; 


SPECIMENS FREE. 


We will on application send to any address a free specimen 
copy of Toledo Weekly Blade Steet ell ‘8 Peper), the largest 
and best family paper published, and the only paper 
ac ge the Nasby letters. 

We sell books, both standard and miscellaneous, at half 
price. Our catalogue is a large ome and mailed free to a7 
address. Hk BLADE, Toledo, O 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measurement ot all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and ‘headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of ci-terns, cor 
wood tables, interest, etc. Stan ard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 3 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


LT a TTT Ae 
WE SEND FREE ous .courntin 
Catal a Books 
of Recitations, Pisingnes Home Amusements 
Compositions, ay Reekoners, Recipe an and C Cook Books, 
Letter Writers, Riddles and Bt] jee ag oe 
and Chess, Gardening, Ready-mad re yee + es, D 
gente Books, &¢ lied free. address t to DI is & 
TZGERALD, Publishers. P. 0. Sox 2975. 18 Ann 8t., N 


6 (é Chr brome, Perfamed, Snowflake, and Lace 








a oo: all, i0 ‘cts. Game Authors’, 15 cts. 
AN & CO., Clintonville, Gonn, 





Name in Gold and Jet, 10c. 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 


Perfumed Coseme dite Fs eaeuteke and pace Cards, 
50 


605 Chromo and Pe rfamed Cards, [no 3 alike,] 





in gold. 10 ¢ 
KLIN PRINTING CO Co., ae erthtord, Ct. 


Your name neatly rinted on them. 


ee 
5 () bee SOLD. 2, BEL VEL, J LACE, DIAMOND, LILLY, Rose- 








NEAR 


HOMES wm. WEST. 


A choice from over 1,000,000 acres Towa Lands, due 
west from Chicago, 3 from $5 to #8 per acre, in farm lots, 
and on easy terms. Low freight and ready markets. No 
wilderness—no ague—no Indians. Land exploring tickets 
from Chicago, free to + meee For Maps, Pamphlets, and 


full information, m, *pply to “ 
IOWA OAD LAND COMPANY 
Cedar eo lowa, or 9 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


The Best Wheat Lands. 


% to 42 bush per acre “ No.1 Hz. Hard ” Wheat,“ last 
three years ;”” worth $1, and over on ‘the spot, for “ new pro- 
cess flour,” and grading up gost wheat ; highest price cer- 
tain. always, for “ Kx. Hard” cannot raised except in 
this Northern latitude, _ acres of the above land for 
sale, on the Northern Pacific R. R. .»» Dakota. Also lots in 
and farms near Council Bluffs, Iowa, terminus Union Pa- 
cific, and six other Railroads, 

I. W. BARNUM, 253 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















~ 4 YOU WANT A FARM OR ieee 
independence aaa plenty in HE W ur WE 


BEST. THING IN THE 


AToHIson, TOPEKA, AND 


LANDSIN KANSAS 


BS SORENSON A Ac 












ROAR NT 

FA fe M Ss | Fruit, Grain, and Grass Farms in best 
part of Maryland at Panic Prices. For 

Catalogues address * MaNnoHA & WILson, Ridgely, Md. 


UY MARYLAND FARMS! $7 TO $25 
per acre. Catalogues sent free 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg. Md. 


F ARMS, — ile prices Fruit and Grain Farms at 


A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


mo will rit. ee AN een LB IN a aample copy of our 
NTHL IN BEE CULTUR 

4 a LA, Lea NH ig the latest improvements in 
Hives, Hone Extractors, Artificial Comb, 

es, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertal ning to to Bee Culture, “Nothing Pag 

send your ress On & card, 70 n 
“ A. h, ROOT, Medina, O: 

















post-paid. 





ail, sary ag RS FH Co., Northford, Conn. 
Perfumed, Sy Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 
50net 
G. A. SpRine, E. Wallingfard, Ct. 

AQ =? ozTe. CHROMO, ETC., CARDS, name 
an fancy “ eee 

DY GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 

of the Prettiest Cards you ever gaw, or 18 Elee 

y gant New Style Chromo Cards, with name !0 cts., 

EO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

50 Perfumed, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards 

C C C in case, name ‘in gold; or 25 Acquaintance, 

10c. IMPERIAL Carp Co., Fair Haven, Conn. 


P'in‘case, i CARDS 31 fivies: 50 with name, 10 cents, 
in case, 12 cents ; 25 Gold and Silver Borders, 12 cents. 
OVELTY CARD CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Hegre | Lia i] +4 c L Instruction oar. O19, 
ag tag 


TUTTLE 


The Latest and Best 


KNITTER 


For Family Use 


In the Market. 


For Circular, Sample, and 
Full Particulars, 
Address 


“= KNITTING MACHINE * 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its well-known excellence as a Wash-Blue commends it 
to every grocer as an article of sure sale. Housekeepers 
using ie once will buy again. 

D.S.  WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second street, Philadelphia. 


: NOTICE.—Upon return from Euro’ 
AgRT Pp ertised Ley. ye Beatty's ms for oe month: 
A beautifal piano, upri; + welt t bored Bao 18 stops, 
;, ee oe 2 se’ hounds, poewe. 
abou 
was Rhe de od demand, our ‘men Fa at yo oil 10 PM, to 
fill ga = revit, nowe' paged ny extended _ 7 n3 


Fon Gi are Shes however, artes now. 
reanty a HOME. 


$5, $148 an 
DANIEL ¥. BEATTY, ichiigblia: N.J. 








$125, 
only yh rhaiee gy ae gt at 





*TecymOUoDY ‘ajquang ‘dveqy 





Send for Catalogue, 


WATERTOWN STCAM ENGINE CO., 
Watertown, N. Vey U. 8. A. 





Bookwalter Engin 


Com ve Substantial, ae ema 
and basil iy chee pe Guaranteed 
to work well and give fall power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
plete, including Governor, Pump, 
~ a » (and boxing), at the low price 
° 


3 ae tates 6282.00 
333° 50 








” 343.50 

Put on Cars “ sprites Ohio. 

JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
Sprinafield, Ohio, 

or 109 nee St., New York City. 


ME.:DEMOREST’S RELIABLE-PATTERNS, 
open 





Fashions,” 2%c.; “ Demorest’s Seureat™ Ms 
yearly 15c., either post-free on receipt of p 


$25 POR A N.Y. SINGER pind 
MAOHINE, with drop-leaf table, 
cover, and case of two drawers, as shown in 
Pe y 


Send for circular and save money, #Address 
ECONOMY EXPORIUM, 190 Dearbora S&., CHICAGO, 








reopticons of all kinds and_prices.—Views ill 
o a= ae subject, for onthe o Exhibitions, ¢ ton 
Profitable business for a man with smaii or ga Also, 
Lanterns and Views fad ‘Colleges, Schools, 
d Parlor steam 


Sunday Schools, an ments. ‘send stamp 
for ‘Apage illustrated Cata 
MCALLISTER, Mie ptician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y, 


Worlds ONLY Manufacturer of 
















Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 


invalids’ and Cripples’ 
\ 3) Self-propulsion by use of hands only, 
\ in or out-doors. Comfort, durabilit ty, 


and ease wanes 
entee pnd Maker of s Rolling 
Chairs” pomes shout at the 

Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 
and mention American iturist. 
HERBERT 8S. suit » 32 Platt St., New York. 


THE DRIVEN WELL. 


Town and County privileges for making 
Driven Wells and selling Licenses under 
the established American Driven Well 
rik 4 wom leased by the year to responsible par- 
ties, by 

WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 


New Edition—Revised and Enlarged. 


The Shepherd's Manual. 


A Practical Treatise on the Sheep. 
Designed Especially for American Shepherds, 


By HENRY STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The first edition of this Manual has been sc well received, 
and the letters acknowledging indebtedness for assistance 
derived from it have been so many and so emphatic; that 
the author has the best of reasons for presenting this new 
and enlarged edition to the public. It is intended to be so 
plain that a farmer, or a farmer's son, who has never kept a 
sheep, may learn from its pages how to manage a flock suc- 
cessfully, and to be so complete that even the experienced 
shepherd may gather some suggestions from it. Theauthor 
feels, with enlarged experience since the first publication of 
the volume, that he can still more confidently than before 
encourage the young shepherd to accept this Manual as a 
guide and a counsellor. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New Yorks. 
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ORANGE JUDD C0, 


246 Broadway, New York City, 


Publishers of Books on Agricul- 
y tore, —— a Architecture. 
Field tg Cattle, Poul- 
try, bon Swine, Sheep, etc., etc. 


Beautifally Illustrated Descriptive Rural 
Book Catalogue, or Sportsman’s Catalogue, 
sent on receipt of two 3-cent postage stamps, 


BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 
a 


(Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
245 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.) 

Farm and Garden. 
& L. F. American Farm Book. 
) Book. ° 
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RS paper, 50 cts. ; cloth: 
and Seed-Growin: 
pevoced paper, os ; cloth 


— 


Oo ho ee 




























i badses 30 

the South . 8 

One .100 

. 200 

2 00 

. .13 

ny 1% 

of Jotham.. -.. 350 

the Farm and Sea................ 13 

them enepeeeer~ + senagannidinenennns 20 
ocesccoesepper., 30C.: cioth:: 60 

Salado pe dab oleh eg cake 23 

So cpap eaebaith eke aibeibeston 6 1 50 

8 vols., each ae: | 2 

peseed paper, 50cts.; cloth.. %5 

on the Guitare of sihalt 1 Fruits 50 
and Profit in m ——.. - 150 
Gardener’s Text- er | 
1 50 

iL. . tenth o kexdeseehys>enes 100 

1 50 

A 1 50 

a 

450 

25 

eteibcadesdiaibyceaeereos 3 00 

2 50 

2 00 


Fruits and Flowers. 


American Rose Culturist............. ose 
American Weeds and Useful Plants............... osecces 
Barnard’s A yoy Flower — ppatecnessthiaasuckon 
Breck’s New Book of Flow 
Buchanan’s Culture | of the Grape and Wine Making... oe 
Buel’s Cider-Maker’s Manual. 

Buist’s Flower-Garden Directory... 
Chorlton‘s Grape-Grower’s Guidce.. 
Cole’s Am 


— 


rey 


Esatwi MEM ccrtcacncsssonccceosecce 
Emote 8 Hand Book for Fruit Growers. 
Elliott’s Western Fruit-Grower’s Guide 
field's ‘Pear Culture. 
ler’s Culturiet ° 
5 justrated Straw berry ORIGUTIRE. «0 t00 v0cc0de0« 
4 ce Culturist ............ envccee 
Flenderson’s Practical 1 Fioriculture. a 
ae Western —— sag 
m’s Grapes a 


Se | 




















a 
al 





se. 
ir Grape Cultu 

inn’s ear Culture for Profit... 

vers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. . i 
povinece by = a Homes and and eam kseees: doces 

e Thome em of Grape 
Thomas's ‘American Fruit Gatturist.. "New Ed. i 
‘Vick’s Flower and V: able ae: -paper, ‘Boe.; ‘clo: 
White’s Cranberry Culture...........-... 


Horses. 
Baucher’s New Method of aE... saddest 
Book. 8 vols a ‘ 


Brace’s Stud 
Cole’s American Veterinarian athiaeahanil espeibaboodpacases 
Coleman on Pathological Horee-shocing aaa ie soecee iter 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doc ° Sa cen RSA eg . 
Dadd’s aaotone Sapormes ‘Horse Book, Svo, cloth... 


Delisser’s Horseman's Guide....... 7c. ; cloth.. 
Durant t’s Horseback ding from 8 Medical Point of 
Dwyer’s Horse Book. ............0++++-++ Seivenslesnceee 
every Horse aes 3 Cyclopeedia..... 
famous American Race Horses 
famous American Trotting Horses 
famous Horses of Am 
“lower’s Bits and g Reins..... 
Frauk Forester’s Horse of America, 8vo. 2 vols 
Going’s Veterinary Dictionary... 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. ... 
Hints and Helps 4 BUONOGIR: od cnesccecncgcecs-cocccsces 
Horses ont) Ea aii iS aa RES Cae ae 5 
—e = orse Training ee eee 12 
—— the Horse ond his Diseases..............+ one 
Law's ’ Veterinary Adviser..........sseeseeseeee 8 00 
Mayhew s Horse DOOtOF...+-.-+0rrereeeeeeees 8 OD 


Sepemntbtebubsceshacinendlateesine 


co 


eee eeeeereecceses 





riromr Be 


ene 
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a 





Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Man 
McClure’s American Gentleman's 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot, 
ae | Horse 

y and Knowlson’s ‘Compiete Horse Tamer. 
Eley on the Mu _ re ea gedbetoncee 
8i mpson’ 's Horse Portraiture...... . 
Stewart's American ee 8 Horse Book..... pare <snese 
stewart" 8 eo sabia phapanseunininessakotes 
he yam in Stabie & Field: Eng. Ed.8vo. 3 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am.Ed.12mo., 2 
Wallace's American Stud-Book. Vol. 1.. w 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register. 
Woodruff'’s Trotting Siepes of America 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse...........0----eeeeeees 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse......... sceseeccccces eee 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Allea’s (L. F.) American Cattle 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animal 
Clok’s Diseases of Sheep . 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry eeooenanerap 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo.... 
Dadd’s American Cat: —_ Doctor, Svo, cloth............. 
Food from the Far We8t..............csccececesesccccsees 
Guenon On Milch COWSB..........cccccscscesececcceee eoees 
Harris on the Pig 

d 


ent. 
table Guide. 
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eoea neces _ 
wwiettroween = oe 
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disvenn 1&2....20 
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Jennings on Cattle and their Diseases.............c.s+0 ‘ 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. .............+-- 
Jersey, Alderney, and. Guernsey Cow 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse Cattle & Sheep 
Quincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle.. 
ndall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 
ndall’s Practical Shepherd.......... .. 
ndall’s Sheep Husbandry... 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. (New & Enlarged Ed.).. 
RORBOP ON ChE HOG......cccccccccccccces ++ :cvcccccccscecees 
Sidney on the Pi 
Fee mae 8 @ PO0G OF AMMMBM.. .....00.002s00ccceccceecs aoe 
Waring’s Essay on Jersey Cattle........... 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle. ............cccceceseeeees oe A 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog. 
Youatt on Sheep... ... 
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Poultry. 


Burnham’s New Poultry Book...........seseeeseeeersees 2 00 
Corbett's Poultry Yard and Market.. 
Felch’s Amateur’s Manual of Poultry 
Geyelin’s Poultry-Breedin: 
Lewis’ Practical Poultry 
Miner's Domestic Poultry Book 
Saunders’s Domestic Poultry.. 
Standard of ap ny in Poult 

Stoddard’s An Egg Farm............ paper, 50cts.;cloth %%5 
Tegetmeier’s Pou Ry Book iianiseanoenehimenaianeants 9 00 
WUE NE OW nn nis 5s 0 sino vn cavin noc sdscnncpnsoodon 2 
Wright's Illus. Book of Poultry. Cl. 12.50; anes Morocco.17 30 
Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper...........sseeeeeeeeee 2 00 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 


*s (L. F.) Rural Architecture........... 
Country and Suburban Houses. 
Modern American Homesteads. 
Made Eas 






















Architect’l Design. 

Fences, and Miscel- 

and Bank Fronts. 

My Village Builder............... 

and Sup Rew = 
Boo: 


Om mn 
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es ee es 0 00 

- 500 

- 500 

heehee qneseosenes 5 00 

eres eee 100 

1.50 

og fhe: Be eR A 400 

5 00 

2 00 

- 150 

5 00 

100 

Sees 100 

Ww ond: Horticultural Buildings.... 1 00 

Ww Architect. Vols. 1 & 2........... 5 00 

Ww and Country Houses. ........... 100 

Ww ON abistecans paep wane’ 1 50 

Woollett’s Villas and Cottages.............sceseceseees -- 300 
Field Sports and Amusements. 

Ascher, The Motern ksedte aetbsdoesees estes owen Subnccaees ae 

Archery, Witc Bory of cys Wee Sevcccosccecgenougswnneyenss ve 150 

Athleti¢ Sports aaa “bas. We.5 cloth.. 1.00 

pam. tale and Hutcbinéon, on the DOg....+.--2+06 300 

ee RRR rrr er «+» 200 

12 

t 50 

Dogs, by Stables s obsvubesodbbobbesasbeta: ehseorrvocenetess vis] 

Dogs, by Richardson............. --paper, 30 cts.; cloth.. 60 

y’s Book of Sports..........-+++ 3 59 

Fish lohing in in American Waters. 3 50 

Fishing Tourist, Hallock..... 20) 

Frank Forester’s Field Sport 400 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishin, " 250 

Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. is odie loos 2 00 

Gildersleeve’s Rifles and Marksmanship........ oe Te 1 50 

Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer...... . 800 

How to Camp Out, Gould..............+++ pebdbechbéccsess 100 

On the Wing, Bumsted..............cccccsccccscecercesens 150 

Stonehenge, Dogs. 1 British Islamds.............s-s-sseeee - 780 

f stonehenge eeerag Horse’ of Rural Sports....... coon £0 

Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. Te ey | 

heng ‘on the Dos. ee fh 

nm the ores. “Eng. ed., UB csvecessthescve’ 8 50 

Stomsbenye on the Horse. Am. Od. 18m10...4s..+.00066. 200 
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Important Work for All 
Farmers and Gardeners, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 
AND MACHINERY 


AND 
The Principles of their Construction 
and Use, with Explanations of the 
Laws of Motion and Force as 
Applied on the Farm. 
WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By JOHN J. THOMAS. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Cloth, 12mo0. Price, Post-paid, $1.50, 

The New Volume brings the Inventions and Improve. 
ments in Farm Machinery down to the latest date. It will 
be found specially interesting and valuable to farmers in 
the Western States, where somuch farm machinery is used 
and where reliable knowledge as tothe best kind of ma 
chinery is difficult to obtain. 


Just Published, 
A TEXT-BOOK 


OF 


Veterinary Obstetrics. 
INCLUDING THE DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS 
INCIDENTAL TO PREGNANCY, PAR- 
TURITION, AND EARLY AGE IN 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

With Two Hundred and Twelve Illustrations, 
By GEORCE FLEMINC, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 2D LIFE GUARDS; FELLOW, MEMBER 
OF COUNCIL AND OF THE EXAMINING BOARD, OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS; FEL- 
LOW OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, AND OF THE 

ANTWERP, NEW YORK, MONTREAL, CEN- 
TRAL, AND LIVERPOOL VETERINARY 
MEDICAL SOCIETIES ; CORRESPOND- 
ING MEMBER OF THE PARIS 
CENTRAL VETERINARY 
SOCIETY, ETC. 


Author of ‘* Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary,” 
‘*Horse-shoes and Horse Shoeing,” ‘‘Animal Plagues,” 
‘Practical Horse-shoeing,”’ ‘*‘Rabies and Hydro- 
phobia,” *‘ The Contagious Diseases of Anéi- 
mals,” ** Manual of Veterinary Sanitary 
Science,” Translator and Editor of 
**Chauveau's Comparative Anato- 
my of the Domesticated Ani- 
mals,’’ Editor of the ** Vet- 
erinary Journal.” 
CLOTH, 8vo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.00. 
a i Mi 


How to Hunt and Trap. 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY. 


A new Sportsman’s Guide for Hunting, Trapping, Taxi- 
dermy, etc. Mr. Batty has accompanied the Hayden Ex- 
ploring Expeditions, and writes from experience, 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50, 


IN PRESS: 


A NEW WORK ON DOGS, 


Including Stonehenge’s last two works on the Dogs of the 
British Islands, revised, with New Chapters, by American 
Authors, the whole making a volume admirably adapted for 

AMERICAN SPORTSMEN. 

A complete work, covering History of Breeding, 
Training, Management, and Treatment of dis- 
eases of all kinds of dogs, also description of Best Hunte- 
ing Localities, Fully illustrated with the prominent 
Dogs of England and America. Price $2, post-paid. 











Any one of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price. 
OBANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BroapwaY, New Yor«. 








